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Dreface. 


HEN I accepted His Highness's invitation to write a history of his 
W State I did not realise the difficulties with which the task 
would be attended. I expected to have the pleasure of carrying on 
historical research with piles of musty old document at my table : | look- 
ed torward to handling valuable manuscripts : | hoped that the descen- 
dants of the old families of the State would cheerfully place at my dis- 
posal whatever historical material they possessed. I was greatly dis- 
appointed. The devasting earthquake of 1905, and the terrible fire 
of 1916 had completely destroyed the State archives; and with one 
or two exceptions no one would allow me to see the old papers in 
their possession. 


Until comparatively recent times, there were no secretaries in 
the Indian States, and all the papers and documents were kept by the 
important officials at their own houses. Ministeries and administrations 
changed, and the displaced officials, hugging the belief that the State 
papers would somehow and sometime be of use to them in regaining 
their lost power and prestige, smuggled them away to a place of security 
or deposited them in dark and safe places in their houses. I feel 
convinced that in Mandi, like other States, there must be hundreds of 
such documents, crumbling away with age, but jealously guarded from 
the evil eye of the student of historical research. The hope is still nurs- 
ed that by virtue of these heirlooms the family would rise again to 
power; and | failed miserably in inducing the custodians to lend me 
their manuscripts. The only family, which fully cooperated with me 
in my research, and without hesitation placed at my disposal all the 
historical material it possessed, was that of Upadha Dhari whose de- 
votion and loyalty to the Mandi Raj forms one of the brightest chapters 
of its history, Upadha Jai Dev—the son of Dhari, and Pandit 
Yadupati—the grandson of the latter—gave me every assistance in my 
work, and | gratefully acknowledge their help. 


In spite of the fact that Diwan Dina Nath, the Chief Minister, 
had instructed the officials, all over the State to collect historical 
material very little of any importance was forthcoming. I was, 
therefore, considerably handicapped in my work, and was more 





than once inclined to give it up. Wherever | felt quite helpless 
for want of proper historical material, [ had to depend on conjec- 
ture, and | cannot claim for some of my facts and dates that definite- 
ness which ought to be found in a book of history. 


I owe a deep debt of gratitude to His Highness the Raja 
Sahib for giving me every facility in accomplishing this task; and but 
for the encouragement given to me by his Chief Minister Rai Bahadur 
Diwan Dina Nath, | could never have undertaken the writing of this 
book. His advice was most valuable, and | cannot be sufficiently 
thankful to him for all his help. [t is my pleasant duty also to thank 
Rai Sahib Bakhshi Brahm Das, Revenue Secretary, for his many use- 
ful suggestions and criticisms. His great knowledge of the State ands! 
its people unravelled many a mystery and cleared up many a knotty 
point. Professor Sri Ram Sharma of the D. A. V. College, Lahore, 
gave me considerable help in elucidating and verifying facts and dates,1 
and in revising the manuscript, and making many useful corrections 
therein. Last, but not the least, | must offer my homage to Dr. 
Hutchinson of Chamba on whose unique knowledge of the hill states 
is based much that has been written about them. 


I feel conscious—now that the work is completed—of many 
shortcomings and defects therein, but | can console myself that they. 
are not all of my own making, |: have tried to do my best under 


very trying circumstances. 


M.M. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE COUNTRY AND ITS PEOPLE, 


wean is the largest ‘hill State in the Punjab inset in the British 

District of Kangra. Its area is about 1200 square miles. On 
the north it is bounded by the Tahsils of Palampur and Kullu in the 
District of Kangra. The southern boundary marches along the States 
of Bilaspur and Suket. On the east again Kullu surrounds it and 
here, the boundaries are, for a large part, natural. The river Beas 
with its tributaries, the Bah, the Tirthan and the Ropru along with the 
Nargu range separates it here from the surrounding British territory. 
The western boundary is formed by the Bilaspur State and the Hamir- 
pur and Palampur Tahsils. Here again the boundaries are, for some 
part at least, natural; the rivers Binu, Bakhar and Sir cutting it off 
from the neighbouring territories. 


Mandi is a very hilly country. A look at the map gives one 
the impression that mountains have been scattered broadcast in the 
State. Yet three distinct series of hills can be traced. The Jalori 
range and the Nargu range run along the eastern border. The first 
rises to a height of 11060 feet at Shikari Devi, while the Nargu rises 
even higher running upto 13249 feet. These series of hills are brok- 
en into by the Bhabu and the Dulchi Passes which lead the Palampur- 
Mandi road into Kullu, the first in Summer, and the second in 
Winter. The centre of the Mandi State is occupied by the Ghogar 
range while on the west runs the Sikandar range. The Ghogar 
runs upto a height of about 7000 feet. In its lap is situated Jhatingn, 
the Summer capital of the State. It also contains rich veins of Salt 
which is quarried at Gumma and Drang at present. Some other 
localities may develop rich salt mines if refining processes could be 
made available. Mandi salt, crude as it is, supplies the local needs 
of the people, who for medical reasons, sometimes prefer it to the 
more refined Punjab Salt. These mines can be more profitably work- 
ed if the endless complications between the Govrenment of India and 
the Mandi State, about the price of the salt and the duty leviable by 
the British Government thereon, could be satisfactorily solved. 


The Sikandar Range is associated with the traditional attack 
‘on Mandi by Sikandar Lodhi (1489-1517 A.D.) the Pathan Emperor 
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of Delhi. The memories of this invasion have been preserved in the 
stories of hidden treasure presumably -nocealed in the hills at that time. 
The general altitude of the country records great variations, falling 


from |3249 feet at Nargu in the North-east to 1800 feet at Sandhol in 
the West. 


As is usual in a mountainous country the area is broken up into 
many fragments, due partly to the mountain ridges running into each 
other, partly to the course of the river Beas and its tributaries. The 
Beas, which enters the State from the north east and flows in a north 
westernly direction cuts up the State into two unequal parts. A large 
number of tributaries from the north as well as the south further sub- 
divide the country. Thus almost all the water of the State is drained 
into the Beas, the only exception being the river Sir running along the 
western boundary of the State and flowing into the far off Sutlej. The 
mountainous nature of the course of these streams makes them almost 
useless as means of communication except for sending down wood. 
It would rather seem that they would be equally useless for purposes 
of irrigation. Yet the villagers have in some measure harnessed al- 
most all the streams into the service of their crops and have dug up 
small channels for that purpose. The river Beas itself serves as a 
convenient means of sending down timber. The river Son washes 
down a little gold which is collected by the local gold washers. 


Thus the country generally consists of mountainous frag- 
ments cut off from one another and rather difficult of approach. The 
only area which can be dignified with the name of plain is the Suketi 
valley consisting of a series of plateaus. The hilly nature of the State 
made a large number of forts imperative under the old system of ad- 
ministration. Tradition has it that Mandi possessed at one time as 
many as three hundred and sixty forts, but of these only about a dozen 
stand intact to-day. The most famous among them all is the fort 
of Kamalgarh whereon has depended the independence of the State 
time after time. It is situated on the Hamirpur border at an eleva- 
tion of 4471 feet, and was built by Raja Suraj Sen about two 
centuries ago. It was considered almost impregnable. Its approach- 
es are difficult, and could all be commanded by the garrison 
stationed in the fort. It consists of a series of six citadels, one 
above another, and this always made its capture very difficult. The 
changed conditions of warfare have now rendered it almost useless, 
and it is garrisoned at present by five soldiers! Its armoury, however, 
contains many interesting old arms and weapons. L.ying so near the 
snowy Himalayas the State gets an ample and well distributed supply 
of rainfall. Yet the rains always present a difficult problem in the 
State. The varying altitude and the differing nature of the soil make: 
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rather tantalising demands on the gods of rain! What would hbene- 
fit one part of the State might prove injurious to another. Mandi 
town itself records a yearly average of about 50 inches, whereas higher 
heights must be receiving a much larger quantity of rain. Failure of 
rains is rather exceptional, and even tradition does not record any 
very serious famine. The snow falls usually over the higher heights 
though even Mandi (2500 feet) is known to have experienced it. 


The varying height of the State makes any general state- 
ment about climate impossible. The lower heights, of course, receive 
their due share of heat, and the winter is naturally rather trying in the 
higher regions. The rains usually form the most unhealthy part of 
the year when malaria claims its toll. Cases of Pneumonia are rather 
frequent in the Suketi valley during winter. Speaking generally, how- 
ever, the State is fairly healthy. 


From the very nature of the case the means of communica- 
tion are neither plentiful nor very comfortably. For internal com- 
munication mule tracks and foot paths usually serve the purpose. The 
central Arian trade as well as the needs of export provide Mandi with 
some better roads as well. Till recently the road from Mandi to 
Hoshiarpur, which takes the Ladakh and Yarkand trade, through 
Una, was the most important route. Even now it brings the State 
within the shortest distance of a railway station. It is now believed to 
be motorable. Its importance has now been eclipsed by the Palam- 
pur-Mandi road which is motorable and on which lies Jogendar 
Nagar the headquarters of the Mandi Hydro-Electric scheme. The 
rise of this town and the completion of the Hydro-Electric Works would 
make it all the more important and would connect Mandi, through 
Pathankote, to the outer world. Kullu and Simla are approachable 
by three roads which cross the Jalori and the Nargu ranges. As to 
ancient Rome, all roads seem to lead to Mandi. 


Mandi forms a part of the Imperial postal system and is link- 
ed up by telegraph as well. 


The faulty means of communication make the rise of towns 
impossible. Till recently Mandi was the only town of any magnitude. 
It was founded by Raja Ajbar Sen in about 1526 A.D. It lies well in 
the centre of the State and commands all the roads. A new town is 
rising at Shanon (now rechristened Jogendar Nagar) where the head- 
quarters of the Hydro-Electric Works have been established. Most 
of the trade is carried on at the time of the fairs and festivals of which 
there are many. Pedlars sometimes also serve as the means of con- 
necting the villagers with the outside world. 
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With such scanty means of communication, Mandi has to 
be almost self sufficient in its staple requirements. Naturally agricul- 
ture forms the main occupation of the people; about 8/1 per cent. of 
them being engaged therein. Still more naturally subsistence farming 
abounds and not many crops are sown with an eye to making money, 
Rice of several grades and varieties, wheat, maize, millets, barley and 
potatoes are usually grown. There is a fair sprinkling of some pulses, 
grams, oilseeds, tobacco and poppy. The State owns two tea 
gardens as well. Vegetable and fruit gardening is not much practised 
as yet. Only recently the State has acquired one of the best orchards 
in the Kullu Valley and the present Ruler has been making efforts to 
introduce fruit gardening in the State. The soil in the State was 
examined some times back by the Fruit Specialist to the Punjab Gov- 
ernment and he has pronounced it eminently suitable for the purpose. 
It is understood that the State intends to take a lead in this matter and 
before long we may find a prosperous fruit industry here. 


Agriculture is rather a tough business in a mountainous coun- 
try, and naturally only a small part of the area of the State is under 
cultivation. Yet agriculture is diligently practised and with the help 
of the subsidiary industries the State is maintaining 151 persons per 
‘square mile. The cultivator is able to eke out a living by certain sub- 
sidiary industries which he practises. The most important among 
them all is stock-raising. The rich pastures of the State supply ex- 
cellent grazing grounds and the people are able to raise a much larger 
stock than would otherwise be possible. A population of less than 
two lacs possesses as many as half a million heads of cattle, sheep 
and goats. The buffaloes and cows number about a lac and a half 
and supply the people with ghee in which a brisk trade is carried on 
with the neighbouring districts. The sheep serve for wool which is 
locally woven while the goats are usually passed on to Simla butchers 
or consumed locally for meat. Thus the grazing grounds form a great 
natural gift to the country. They even tempt the outside Gujars as 
well who come with their flocks and graze them here. The pastures 
also serve as a source of income to State, about ten per cent. of the 
total revenue being contributed by them. 


Another subsidiary industry is bee-keeping. Very crude 
methods are in use and there is great room for improvement. The 
Mandi honey is sent out to Hoshiarpur where it fetches a good price. 


The forests also make their contribution to the economic well- 
being of the people. About 16 per cent. of the total area is under 
demarcated forests wherein the villagers possess certain rights of 
usage, Undemarcated forests wherein the people possess much more 
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extensive and unlimited rights cover another large part of the State. 
Herein the villagers get their timber for building purposes, get their 
fuel-wood and procure their manures. Besides these rights of usage 
a large number of labourers is employed in wood cutting and the 
Mandi forest labourers are becoming so adept in their profession that 
their services are highly prized in the surrounding areas. So far the 
forests are being exploited for timber purposes alone and even as such 
bring in a large amount of money to the State treasury. These forests 
are rich in Deodar, Spruce, and Fir, and there is some sprinkling of 
Pine, Chil, though of a poorer quality, is also found in abundance. 


Another unexploited source lies in the medicinal herbs in 
which the State is believed to abound. So far only a small trade is 
carried on in certain well known herbs; but if well organised attempts 
are made, it is possible to develop a brisk trade in them. 


The State is rich in mineral wealth as well. Besides the 
Salt mines atready mentioned, rich veins of iron also have been traced. 
It-is interesting-to note that Mandi iron was exploited in Akbar’s days 
as well as is apparent from a mention of it in the Ain-i-Akbari. It is 
a pity that modern conditions have made its smelting difficult. The 
completion of the Hydro-Electric Works, however, would make a new 
instrument of smelting available in the shape of cheap electricity and 
it is hoped, that the production of Mandi iron would then become a 
practical commercial proposition. Some coal is also found though 
tests so far made have not yet proved it of much value. As said 
above the waters of the Son wash down some gold and it is possible 
that a rich vein of gold may some day be struck somewhere in the 
State. The State quarries usually supply the local needs and there 
is not much chance of their development. 


As explained already the Mandi State has to be mainly self- 
sufficient for obvious reasons. Besides agriculture and its subsidiary 
industries, some other industries also exist to supply the local needs 
of the people. Most of the cloth generally worn is woven locally, rice 
beer is fermented by the peasant themselves and all carpentering is 
done by local labour. The salt mines, the forest lumbering, the slate 
quarries employ a large number of skilled labourers. Hawk-catching 
also provides occupation to a few. ‘The carrying trade is in the hands 
of Labanas. State service, both Civil and Military, usually falls to 
the lot of Rajputs, Khatris and Brahmans. The lower castes are en- 
terprising enough to leave the State and seek more remunerative work 
elsewhere, usually in the neighbouring districts. 
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Thus the general economic condiiion of the people seems to. 
be fairly satisfactory. Enough food grains are produced to suffice for 
the needs of the people and the margin of reserve is fairly large to allow 
them to obtain them in a year of scarcity. Most of the produce suffices 
to meet the local needs, but there is generally a surplus in rice, wheat, 
potatoes, salt, ghee, goats, slates, woollen cloth and other miscellane- 
ous articles which are exported. The imports include cotton piece 
goods, sugar, oil, khaddar and household utensils. The opening of 
the State to outside influences on the Palampur side is bound to have 
a great effect on its trade. 


But it should be remembered that though the total national 
income of the State is large, its distribution seems to be so faulty that 
the standard of living in the State is extremely low. Begar which, 
unti] recently, was in vogue in the State kept a large population of the 
State under an economic thraldom which ate into their vitality. It is 
hoped that its recent abolition would now work a change for the better. 


The opening of the Mandi Hydro-Electric Works is bound to 
usher in a new era in the economic life of the people. The works 
have been undertaken by the Punjab Government for the supply of 
energy for ordinary and industrial purposes. The Mandi State has 
made a gift of the site and of its rights in the river Uh! which is being 
dammed for the purpose. In return a certain quantity of energy would 
be provided free to the State and additional supplies would be avail- 
able at special concession rates. The undertaking has already effect- 
ed the State largely, improving its means of communication, supply- 
ing work to a large number of labourers, and creating a brisk demand 
for timber, When the work is completed, and the supply of energy 
is available, it is bound to have a far reaching effect on the economic 


life of the State. 


For the tourist Mandi has its own attractions. Trout fishing 
is now abundant in the waters of the Uhl and other good varieties of 
fish are also found. Mandi is a happy hunting ground; pheasant 
shooting is common, bears, leopards, wild boar and Gural supply big 


game shooting. 


The population of the State amounts to 1,85,048 according to 
the last census. There has been a substantial increase during the last 
forty years. It is hoped that the abolition of the Begar, the 
systematic utilization of forest products, better arrangement of the salt 
mines, and slate quarries, and last, but not the least, the opening up 
of the Mandi Hydro-Electric Works would speed up the expansion of 
the State and the next census may record a further rise in the population. 
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Almost all the castes are included én the population. But 
about one half of it consists of Kanets, a caste with an interminate 
status. They do most of the agricultural work in the State, and now 
that they have been partly freed from the shackles of Begar it is possi- 
ble that they would make a suitable contribution to the welfare of the 
State. The lower castes form zbout one quarter of the whole popula- 
tion. They all belong to what have been described as the depressed 
classes. Brahmans form about ten per cent of the population, where- 
as the Rajputs contribute about four per cent of the whole, and the 
Khatris about two. The State is almost wholly Hindu, the Moham- 
madans numbering only about 4,000. Local tradition ascribes the 
presence of the latter to the invasion of Sikandar Lodhi, who is sup- 
posed to have left kehind him a colony of Muslims. Some Gujars 
from the neighbouring tracts have. been attracted by the grazing facili- 
ties in the State, and have eventually settled here. 


lt is rather unfortunate that about three fourth of the popula- 
tion of the State has, for a long time, been without any definite status 
in society. The Kanets and the depressed classes have, of course, 
been playing their part in the economic exploitation of the country, 
but their status in the Hindu caste system never allowed them to make 
their full contribution to the history of the State. The Rajputs from the 
ruling caste in the State, but their small number has never enabled them 
to give the State any deep Rajput colouring. They have, of course, 
imbibed all the virtues and the vices of a ruling class. The Khatris 
have held high offices in the State, and have been filling most of the 
minor clerical jobs as well. They form the real official class and as 
such have wielded an influence quite incommensurate with their num- 
bers. The Brahmans are the spiritual guides of the rulers and the 
ruled alike; in a State where superstition still reigns supreme, their 
power and influence may well be imagined. 


Thus Mandi has been well endowed by nature. Its physical 
features make it the home hardy Rajputs. Its climate and physio- 
graphy make it an excellent place for economic exploitation, its dis- 
tance from Delhi and other centres of Muslim influence as well as the 
difficult nature of the country have kept it free from those devastating 
influences that played havoc elsewhere. Yet its rulers could never play 
any great part in the history of India at large. The reasons are not 
far to seek. The very mountains which constituted their strength 
kept the State broken up into small fragments, and thus made the rise 
of a well organised State difficult. The hills around and about them 
abounded in other states and rulers, large and small, and it was a 
job to keep the State together in the hands of the same dynasty in face 
of their opposition. The rise of the Mughals under Akbar and the 
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consolidation of the Punjab under Ranjit Singh imposed outside influ- 
ences cn them. Cut off from the rest of the country, hemmed in by 
their own hills and with a fighting population of Rajputs, it never be- 
came possible for its rulers to strike for anything higher than their own 
independence. The following pages record the attempts made by its 
rulers to keep the country together under their own control, subjugate 
neighbouring tracts, and fashion out a working organization of Govern- 
ment. That they have been able to keep the country in their hands 
for seven long centuries, when elsewhere Kingdoms and States were 
formed and destroyed, is no small achievement. All honour to 


them who worked to that end. 


CHAPTER II. 
CUSTOMS AND BELIEFS. 


S FROUDE said of Christendom in the middle ages, religion 
covers every side of a man’s activities in Mandi. In every 
sphere of life his actions are regulated by his religious beliefs, and even 
a nodding acquaintance with the historical traditions of the country, an- 
cient and mediaeval, would reveal the fact that religion play a very im- 
portant part in the history of the State. Gods and godesses seem to 
have taken a peculiarly mundane interest in the fortunes of the ruling 
dynasty, and are often reported to have guided its footsteps to victory 
and prosperity! Not content with this numerous deities have 
often interested themselves in the affairs of less exalted per- 
sonages as well, and naturally their propitiation supplies the place 
of medicine and veterinary science! Thus a knowledge of the social 
customs and religious beliefs of the people becomes a necessary pre- 
lude to an understanding of Mandi history. 


But in this respect Mandi does not stand alone. All over 
India—and even Europe, till the end of the middle ages, was no ex- 
ception—religion has been supposed to cover all the activities of man 
from the cradle to the funeral pyre. Apart from its personal effect on 
the individual the political counterpart of this theory lay in the recogni- 
tion of the State as a theocracy. This recognition could be variously 
interpreted, but as the Smritis lay down, the Raja is the vicegerent of 
God on earth. In Mandi the theocratic nature of the state received 
special emphasis when Raja Suraj Sen, who was without an heir dedi- 
cated the State to God Madhav Rao, a form of Vishnu. His succes- 
sors have thus, always held it in trust for the god and act as his repre- 
sentatives on various occasions. Thus reinforced the position of the 
Raja has become all the more unassailable. Madhav Rao is the guard- 
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ian deity of the State and to him all honour is due on all State occasions. 
He is, as such, the “‘prince-president’’ of the numberless gods whom 
the people of Mandi have chosen to fear, worship and propitiate. This. 
nature of the Hindu pantheon is emphasized when on the Shiv Ratri 
all the gods and goddesses repair to the capital of the State to do 
honour to Madhav Rao. They come in state processions, and cannot 
report their presence to the Raja before they have paid due honour to 
his principal, Madho Rao. Then the Raja and if he is absent 
the God himself holds a review of the gods who pass in pro- 
cession before him. Naturally this ‘review’ serves to fix the status and 
paraphernalia of each god. Every god must come in the time-honour- 
ed procession, and if any changes have to be affected therein, it is 
necessary to obtain the Raja’s permission. If the shape of the idol is 
to be changed or the appurtenances of the god are to be increased, 
then again the Raja's authority has to be sought. Most of the older 
deities are landlords in their own name, and naturally because for 
every change in their priests and propitiators the final sanction of the 
Raja has to be obtained. Equally naturally, the religious festivals are 
celebrated as state ceremonials, and form well recognised part thereof. 
The most important among them are Shiv Ratri and Dusehra. The 
Raja's character of the ‘Defender of the Faith’ is further emphasized in 
his jurisdiction over caste. The final power to excommunicate persons 
of all ranks vests in the Raja, to whom all aggrieved persons repair for 
redress. If satisfied, he can order the admission of the applicant to 
his caste. This nature of the Raja’s authority further appears as a 
convenient administrative instrument in the shape of the curse, ‘‘Raja 
Ki-Darohi’’.. When an individual is involved in this way to perform 
a certain deed, he incurs heavy penalties if he fails in such perform- 
ance. The Raja is thus adequately clothed in a ‘divinity that hedges 


round a king.’ 


But religion has much wider applications in Mandi. People 
are generally Shaktak,—the worshippers of Shiva’s consort known 
under different names, and propitiate her by animal sacrifices. With 
it are mixed a curious type of demon lore, serpent worship, and a 
hundred and one other superstitions. Of local gods the number is 
legion in Mandi. Almost every village has got its own god or Sidh— 
a spirit inferior in status. Many religious customs and usages sur- 
vive which fave been traced to the curious customs of ancient Hima- 
layan hill tribes. Some scholars have even smelt human sacrifice in 
them, though so far as the traditional memories of the people go its 
existence is flatly denied. Every god is worshipped in its idol, and is 
propitiated through its priest. A resort to their shrines is common on 
the occasion of every untoward incident in the family; disease, lack of 
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a son, cattle diseases, monetary troubles, ghostly visitations and the 
like. The desire to have a son to perform the last rites, Kirya and 
Shradh, is so strong that every god is credited with the power—among 
others—of fulfilling this desire. Of course few live upto their reputa- 
tion! The strange ceremonial of Kaika—when a priest called Nar is 
called in to take upon himself the evil deeds of the faithful, is supposed 
to ke dead, is paraded round on a bier and gets finally resuscitated— 
seems to be the nearest approach to human sacrifice and a modern 
survival thereof. A\s is natural, the religion of the Brahmans, Rajputs 
and Khatris is more unmixed with strange customs and ceremonies 
than those of the lower classes. 


Religious zeal is kept up by fasts and festivals. These do 
not represent any special features except when they get connected with 
the local gods. The usual Hindu festivals of Shiv Ratri, Dusehra, 
Holi, Dipmala, and Janam Ashtami are celebrated with a good deal 
of pomp and show, while minor festivals still receive larger attention 
than is paid to them in the plains. Besides these there are certain 
seasonal festivals as well. Of these Bissu heralds spring whereas 
Sairi announces the gathering in of the autumn harvest. 


Of the local fairs the Baisakhi at Rivalsar—the celebrated 
floating islands in the lake of that name some twelve miles from Mandi 
—is the most important. Thousands of pilgrims flock to the place to 
make their offerings at these islands. The wonderful natural phe- 
nomena strikes veneration and awe into the minds of the beholders, 
and is ascribed as usual, in the Sikandh Purana, to the penances of the 
Saint Lama. There is not much doubt, however, that the monu- 
ments at Rivalsar are Budhist though an image of the Rishi is preserv- 
ed in a small temple on the bank. The Budhists from Tibet and the 
surrounding regions come in the month of Phagan to pay respect to 
the shrine of the Budhist saint Padam Sambhava. At the time of the 
solar and lunar eclipses as well, thousands of pilgrims flock to this 
place. 


The Bhut Nath temple was raised when the present city was 
founded by Raja Ajber Sen. Consequently the god therein enjoys the 
position of the guardian deity of the city and his shrine is a very popu- 
lar resort. 


Another place of local interest is the temple of Nawahi Devi 
in the village Sangroh on the Hamirpur border. This temple dates 
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back some two centuries, and was built to do honour to the Devi 
(Shiva’s consort) in her form of a goddess with nine arms. _Her temple 
also was so built as to consist of nine separate shrines. There is be- 
sides a tank here. Towards the middle of June a great fair is held at 
this place every year to which thousands of people from Kullu, Bilas- 
pur and Mandi come to worship at the shrine. A big bazar is also 
held at which many articles are bought and sold. 


Lake Kumarwah, some twenty five miles from Mandi, is 
another place of public resort. Its special interest lies in the fact that 
all the gold and silver, which is presented at the shrine close by, is 
thrown into the lake, and thus it is possible that a great treasure may 
have accumulated therein. 


Lake Porasur, some twenty miles from Mandi, is associated 
with the name of Parashar Rishi. There is a temple here dedicated to 
the Rishi and a great fair is held every year in the middle of June where 
about 4,000 people gather together from the neighbouring villages. 
This lake also contains some floating islands which increase its import- 
ance in the eyes of the people. 


Another fair is held in September in the village Chhatri 
where a large number of pilgrims congregate from Kullu, Mandi and 
Suket. In the temple here reposes an idol of Mahadev. The temple 
is a beautiful piece of architecture according to Mandi standards. 


The religion rites and ceremonies connected with individuals 
do not differ much from those usually practised among the Hindus. 
Here and there, of course, quaint customs survive which have dis- 
appeared elsewhere; occasionally they receive a local touch which 
increases their picturesqueness. The most important ceremonies in- 
clude hair-cutting, the sacred thread-investiture—in the case of Brah- 
mans, Rajputs, and Khatris—, marriage and death ceremonies. As 
elsewhere hair-cutting is sometimes performed at the shrine of some 
local god or goddess, and Rivalsar occupies a prominent place in this 
connection, whereas Jawalamukhi, not far in the Kangra District, also 
claims many votaries. Children of many prayers, of course, have this 
ceremony performed at the shrine of the god whose intercession is 
believed to have gladdened the mother’s heart. The sacred thread 
ceremony does not offer any peculiarities except that certain castes are 
invested with the thread at the time of the marriage or when visiting 
some sacred place. This seems to be a reminder of the times when 
those castes, Kanets and goldsmiths for example, had the right to the 
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sacred thread the use of which has now been confined to certain parti- 
cular occasions only. 


Marriage presents its own problems in Mandi. Of course 
among the higher castes its celebration does not differ much from what 
itis in the plains. But certain peculiar customs, which prevail among 
the Kanets and others, have made Mandi the marriage market for the 
neighbouring plains as well as for Kangra. The system of marriage 
by purchase is the commonest of all, and as the outsiders are able to pay 
higher prices, some local difficulties are being experienced in this con- 
nection. Worse still a husband has the tight of palming off his wife 
on whomsoever would be prepared to pay a decent sum. Widow re- 
marriage in the family of the husband is also common. When a hus- 
band sells his wife he has to pay ten per cent of the sale money to the 
State. Thus usually a woman of age is never without a partner, and 
ordinarily she may pass through several hands in her life. Naturally 
the standard of sexual morality is not very high. Among some of the 
higher hill tribes polyandry still exists though it is fast disappearing 
under modern conditions. Polygamy is met with mostly among Raj- 
puts who sometimes still keep up the mediaeval custom of a harem by 
having regular recognised mistresses from the lower castes. 


The people are very ignorant and consequently very credu- 
lous and superstitious. AJ] manners and kinds of superstitions, which 
have by this time died a natural death elsewhere, stalk the countryside 
in their nakedness. There is no limit to a hill man’s credulity. He 
believes in ghosts and supernatural visitations, witches ply a flourish- 
ing trade in his midst, magic intervenes in most of his misfortunes, 
omens surround him on all side; ‘dreams cast the shadow of coming 
events before them’ whereas he cannot put his hand to any work with- 
out consulting the astrologer. Thus it is an altogether superstition— 
ridden life that he leads. He will not connect natural causes with 
their effects, and would rather consult a ‘diviner’ than a physician when 
he is ill. If his cattle suffer, some witch must be found who has cast 
her magic over them, His gods are so many that some one among 
them goes unpropitiated and naturally trouble ensues! And as al- 
most every village has a god he has leisure enough to interest himself 
in the affairs of his parishioners ! 


Such are the people whose history we are about to relate ! 
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Wren the gods fashioned Mandi, they forgot to appoint an histo- 

rian! Whatever be the cause, the early annals of the State 
are very poor and fragmentary. Mandi emerged as a separate State 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century, ancl our knowledge of its 
earlier history is mainly derived from Bansavalis and the local tradition. 
It was too far sheltered in the hills to come into the ken of the Muslim 
chroniclers, and the State was as yet too small in area to merit the 
successful attention of some bard. The city itself was founded in 
about 1527, and all that can be hoped for, before that date, are refer- 
ences to the smaller localities. But these localities in their turn where 
rather too small and the possessors thereof too many to have made any 
impression on outside chroniclers. The only place that has some 
chance of an early mention in literature is Rawalsar and we find it 
mentioned in the Puranas as a sacred place of pilgrimage.* Local 
tradition further associates two places in the State with the Mahabharta. 
Karnpur, a small village is said to have been founded by Karan a hero 
of the Mahabharta. A temple at Guma points to the locality where 
the Pandawas sheltered themselves when the attempt to burn them 
down failedt. Beyond this not much trace of the state’s existence can 


be found in classical literature. 


Of course, the history of the state, as of every other country,. 
begins when man first emerged upon the earth and chose Mandi to be 
his habitation. ; 


But of those far off time not a trace remains, not a memory 
lingers. Even when elsewhere those dark recesses of time begin to 
get illumined here and there by the flood light of history, Mandi still 
remains in the dark.- The reigning family claims descent from the 
lunar line of epic Kashatryas, and the geneologies preserved in the 
State speak of some 161 rulers, since the battle of the Mahabharta, be- 














*Skanda Purana. 
TThere are two images in the temple, one represents Haramka, the 
other stands for Ghatot Kach, the wife and son of Bhima respectively. . 
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fore Vir Sen, the progenitor of the local dynasty, moved on to settle in 
the Punjab hills. But of the history of the State, apart from that of the 
reigning dynasty, not much is heard, and there is not enough even to 
hre the imagination. 


Vigne connected the Sikandar range with the invasion of 
Alexander the Great. But there is now no doubt that he was rather 
rash in his judgment. We know nothing about the history of the 
State when the Greek invasion came and our knowledge of it during 
the Muryan times is equally fragmentary. There is reason to believe, 
however, that under the Muryas, Mandi formed a part of the extensive 
Muryan Empire. When the Muryan Empire broke up, it is difficult 
to guess what actually happened in this part of the country. Of course 
soon after came the Graeco-Bactrian and the Parthian invasions 
of the Punjab, and Mandi might have formed a part of these 
foreign kingdoms. But it is doubtful if any outside invader 
could have leisure enough to undertake the difficult task of subduing 
these mountainous tracts. It may have been Kanishka who converted 
its people to Bhudhism, but the Chinese pilgrims know nothing of this 
small country and exhibit no knowledge of that sacred place of 
Budhist pilgrimage, Riwalsar. ‘They were fired with such a zeal for 
their religion that whatever the difficulties of their way they would have 
visited Riwalsar if it had by that time developed into a sacred place. 
They had tackled stiffer jobs for their religion ! 


Tibetan tradition, however, now comes to our help—Padam 
Sambhav (750-800 A.D.) the great Budhist patriach, who was 
summoned by king Tisong-De-Tsen of Tibet,* and is credited with 
the introduction of Budhism in Tibet hails from Zahor. Almost 
all scholars are agreed that Zahor represents the country round about 
Riwalsar if not the whole of the Mandi tract. Thus Mandi must 
have been a great home of Budhist learning about this time. That 
it continued to be so for some time more _ is further proved by the 
fact that, when king Langdharma. (C. 900 A.D.) of Tibet began to 
persecute the Budhists there and they found it necessary to carry 
away their books to a safer place, some of them crossed back to 
Mandi and deposited their religious lore somewhere in the State, 
Mandi thus provided a safe home not only for the persecuted Budh- 
ists, but for their religious books as well. It would be difficult to 
hazard a guess about the religion of the people in Mandi at that 
time, but the story about Riwalsar which we find in the Sakanda 
Purana suggests that Brahmanism might have re-asserted itself at the 
most by the end of the 6th century, and there is nothing curious in 








*Tibet, Past and Present, by Bell, p. 26. 
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the persecuted Budhists taking refuge in a Brahmanical land. India 
has always provided refuge to the persecuted. 


Then came the Muslim invasion of India. Mahmud over- 
ran the country, but he was in too great a hurry to think of cros- 
sing over to this side of the Beas. Albaruni preserves a faithful 
account of the Hindu India of his times, but even he fails to men- 
tion Riwalsar or give us any information akout the people thereof. 
Ghoris and the Slaves followed Mahmud, but they also failed to 
penetrate into the isolated shelter in which the hill States lay lodged. 


Thus we grope in the dark through the first period of its his- 
tory. No very definite information is available to enable the historian 
to reconstruct the history of the country during all this period, and the 
only definite event about which we can be certain is the emergence 
of Riwalsar as a place first of Hindu and then of Budhist pilgrim- 


age. 


The second period of Mandi history begins with the ap- 
peaiance cf Bir Sen, the progenitor of the present reigning dynasty 
in Suket. Tradition has it that he was the grandson or the great- 
grandson of the last Hindu ruler of Bihar. Lakshman Sen, the found- 
er of Lakhnauti.* When Bakhtiar Khilji attacked the country. in 
1189-99, Lakshman Sen, who had been told by his astrologers that 
he could not succeed against the Turk invaders,{ fled from his capi- 
tal Nadia tewards Dacca and settled at Bikrampur.{ His son Madho 
Sen (or Damodar Sen according to another genealogy) succeeded him 
here and was succeeded in his own turn by Sur Sen.§ His son Rup 
Sen was expelled from Bikrampur and after a series of adventures 
reached eastern Punjab, where he settled at Rupar in Ambala Dis- 
trict and gave to the place his own name. The Mohammadans,Q 
however did not leave him alone there as well and he fell fighting 
against his persecutors in 1210. His three sons then fled to the hills 
and one of them Vir Sen founded a principality at Suket** and his 
de:cendants still bear sway in Mandi as well as Suket. 





*He reigned from I112 to 1199. 

tTabkat-i-Nasri in Elliot, Volume II, page 308. 

fEight miles south east of Dacca. 

§Cambridge History of India, Volume III, page 47. 

QImperial Gazetter Volume XXI, page 339. 

**The State of Keonthal in the Simla hills is said to have been founded 
by Giri Sen or Tan Sen another son of Rup Sen, J.P.H.S. Volume IV No. | 
34, Simla Hill State Gazetteer (Keonthal p. 5. Kish. war in Kashmir is asso- 
ciated with Hamir Sen (c.f. however J.P.H.S, IV, 34), 
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Cunningham, however, was not prepared to accept this story. 
He antedated the foundation of the State by more than four centu- 
ries* : His reasoning was ingenious. He based his argument mainly 
on his reading of the Nirmand inscription, and the probable number 
of years that passed between Ajbar Sen, whose date we know from 
‘Madhusudhan copper plate grant, and Samudar Sen. Now his read- 
ing of the Nirmand inscription in Kullu is open to grave doubt, and 
we are rather disposed to agree with Fleet,t who held that it is im- 
possible to read into the Samudar Sen of this inscription the ruler of 
that name in Mandi. He further contested Cunningham's reading of 
the date in the inscription and ascribes it to the 7th century A.D. 
Thus the main plank of Cunningham's theory fall's to the ground. 
His insistence on a period of 30 years for every reign between Sa- 
mudar Sen and Ajbar Sen outdoes even’ the geneologists in their 
generosity. The Vanshavali records two hundied and eighty-one 
years to the credit of all the twelve Rajas from Samudar Sen to 
Ajbar Sen, whereas Cunningham’s calculation would assign 360 years. 
Cunningham's generous conces:ion does not hold good even when we 
consider the later reigns. From Ajbar Sen to Bhawani Sen 16 rulers 
held sway in Mandi, and the average length of their reigns comes to 
23 years. If we accept the year 1210 as the date of the foundation, 
we have 41 rulers to account for /UI years giving an average of 17.5 
years to each reign. Now this is by no means too low a figure as 
compared with the average of 23 years for the last 16 known rulers. 
We have got to remember in this connection that the first half of 
Mandi history must have been a period of great turmoil, and so it is 
not to be wondered at that the earlier period gives us a somewhat 
lower figure. 


Dr. Hutchinson fished out other contributory evidence as well to 
fit in with Cunningham's theory of the foundation of the State in the 
eighth century.{ Some of this evidence would not bear careful exa- 
mination, The Chamba annals record the tradition that when towards 
the end of the eigth century, Kiras invaded Chamba, Raja Lakshmi 
Verma was killed in battle, and his Rani who was pregnant found 
refuge, after the birth of her son, with Parbog, the then Raja of 
Suket. 


Her son Mushan Verma was married to a daughter of the Suket 
Prince and given in dowry a Jagir in Pangna.§ Now this does not 
— “thdeecteseeloutcat Sicevey of India, Volume XIV, page (21. 
tCorpus Inscription Indicorn, Volume Ill, page 281—291. 
+J.P.H.S. VII, page 4 and Ill, page 45. 
§Chamba Gazetteer, History by Dr. Hutchinson, page 72. 
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prove that Suket was being ruled by the present ruling family. In 
tact the name of Raja Parbog distinctly goes against the Suketri tra- 
dition of names ending in Sen. ‘Thus it seems fairly clear that he 
must have belonged to some earlier dynasty. Another couplet from 
Bilaspur annals has also been put forward to establish the antiquity of 
the State, but the couplet referred to speaks of the conquests of a 
Raja Bir Chand of Bilaspur (C. 743 A.D.) who is credited with hav- 
ing made an advance against Keonthal. Now it would be preposte- 
rous to suggest that Keonthal itself did not exist before a principality 
was founded here by Giri Sen, Vir Sen’s brother; and this couplet 
again does not even suggest that Keonthal was at that time in the 
hands of its present rulers, Again the invasion of Kullu in the times 
of Bhupal, whose date we do not know, by a Raja of Suket does not 
show as Messrs. Cunningham, Vogel, and Hutchinson would have 
us believe* that it was undertaken by a Raja belonging to the pre- 


sent dynasty. 


We are further told that Raja Mahi Parkash of Sarmur’s 
(1108-1117) demanding the daughter of Raja Rup Chand of Keonthal 
in marriage,} proves that the State of Keonthal had by this time been 
formed. Here again we have got to remember that the name Rup 
Chand does not agree with the Suketri tradition wherein the Raja takes 
the suffix Sen. We see, therefore, no reason to disbelieve the tradi- 
tion that the present ruling dynasty of Mandi first came over to Suket 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century. If any thing the tradition 
is apt to antedate such events in order to assert the antiquity of the 
dynasties it deals with and it would be absurd to suggest taking it 
farther back. This much, however, may be admitted with Cunning- 
ham and Hutchinson that when Vir Sen came over to Suket and set- 
tled there, he did not found a new principality, but probably dislodg- 
ed some old ruling dynasty and established his own power. 


When Bir Sen crossed over to the hills, the country was being 
governed by local chiefs called Ranas and Thakars. Five States had, 
however, been already formed: Sirmur, Kullu, Bilaspur and Suket: 
and there is reason to believe that Keonthal also had been organised 
into a petty chieftainship.{ Under these chiefs, however, there were 











*Suket State Gazetteer, page 13. 
+Sirmur State Gazetteer, page 10 Note. This demand was resisted, but 


in the end Rup Chand was defeated and probably slain and one of his daugh- 
ters was married to Mahi Parkash. 


tRaja Mahi Parkash of Sirmur (1108—1117) had demanded the daugh 
ter of Raja Rup Chand of Keonthal in marriage (Sirmur Gazetteer page 9 and 
page 10 footnote. 
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innumerable Ranas and Thakars who were the real rulers of the small 
principalities, and who were subordinate to the Rajas to the extent of 
paying a tribute only. It is difficult to say definitely who these Ranas 
and Thakars were, but judging from their descendants of to-day it is 
fairly safe to assert that the Ranas were probably Rajputs whereas the 
Thakars belonged to the Kanet tribe.* Bir Sen must have been accom- 
panied by a band of adventurous Rajputs. His brother Giri Sen was 
also there. Bir Sen undertook the task of subduing the local Ranas 
and Thakars, and as most of them had feuds with their neighbours 
and overlords he had his chance. He was able to establish his au- 
thority in most of what is now Suket, probably by expelling the 
reigning dynasty, and built a palace at Pangna now in the Sarbi ilaga. 
This became his capital. The territories he had thus conquered pro- 
bably acknowledged the overlordship of the Raja of Kullu with whom 
he had to fight next. He was victorious and thus his conquests were 
now consolidated, Bir Sen was followed by six more rulers to whom 
must ke ascribed some of the conquests which are usually credited to 
his account, Then came Sahu Sen. Mandi tradition has it that he 
was rather eccentric and inclined to be a misanthrope. He would 
not come to the court and to antagonize his courtiers, he placed his 
shoes on a Chauki in the Darbar and asked his subjects to salute it. 
His courtiers naturally did not take it very kindly, and an intrigue 
was started with the purpose of supplanting him by his younger 
brother Bahu Sen. The plot was discovered but Bahu Sen retired to 
his own Jagir and there made himself master of the territory round 
about Manglaur in Kullu. His first capital was at Hat (now Hatgarh 
about ten miles south from Mandi); but later on he moved to Mang- 
laur. After his death nine more rulers; (Niru Sen, Naroahan Sen, 
Kanwahan Sen, Suraher Sen. Bir Sen, Samudar Sen, Keshab Sen, 
Mangal Sen, Jai Sen) followed. Not much is known about them. 
Kanwahan Sen is said to have been a_ very truthful chief whereas 
Sabahu Sen was notorious for his cruelty. Mangal Sen had an un- 
canny reputation. He would like to get served at his tables fresh 
meat of animals killed by his own huntsmen. Once it was raining 
hard and the huntsmen were not able to get anything. He would, 
however, hear no excuses and sent them out again in that heavy rain. 
They played a dirty trick on him and had human flesh, cut off from 
a corpse, served up. He is said to have liked the taste and then dis- 
covered what it was! Now religious superstition intervened and he 
at once decided on taking human flesh for 101 days so that he might 
*Cunningham identifies the Kanets with the Kunindas of early Hindu 
history and traces them back to the third century B.C. He even goes further 


and finds the Kanets (or Kulindas) in the Mahabharata. Kanets are supposed 
to be a mixed race. Cf. H.S.j.R. Volume XIV, page 129, 
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aspire to the position of an Abhdut. For some days the practice con- 
tinued, a victim being chosen somehow. ‘The people, however, got 
infuriated and at last played another trick upon him to end his nefa- 
tious career. He was walking in the forest when a man previously 
instructed and sitting concealed on a tree, dropped the chir fruit at 
his head. Now this was how his victims used to be selected and 
when he was hit by that fruit, his courtiers at once seized his person and 
did him to death. Tenth in descent from Bahu Sen was Karanchan 
Sen who seems to have been very ambitious. The earlier chiefs had 
been mere Ranas, rulers of their pcssessions under a superior overlord, 
probably the Raja of Kullu. Kadanchan Sen, however, would not 
be satisfied with anything so prosaic and he determined to enlarge 
his principality as well as throw off the yoke of the Raja of Kullu. 
He attacked the Rana of Panjain, and defeated and killed him in 
battle. Thujri and Kao were, thereupon, annexed. Then followed an 
attack on the neighbouring Ranas_ of Bagi Thach, Neru and Bans. 
They were defeated and consented to pay tribute. They appealed, 
however, to their overlord, the Raja of Kullu who at once organized 
an expedition for their relief as well as for the subjugation of his un- 
ruly leigeman. Karanchan Sen was defeated and killed in battle. His 
Rani was pregnant and when Manglaur had been burnt down she fled 
in the disguise of a Brahmin woman, to her father, the Rana of Sheo 
Kot. Before she could reach that place of safety, however, she lost 
herself in the forest and when completely exhausted took shelter un- 
der an oak (ban) tree. Thee she gave birth to a son. When the 
morning came she was seen by some persons belonging to her father’s 
retinue. They took her home to the Rana who was childless. He 
adopted her son who was named Ban after the tree under which he 
was discovered. The Rana had him well brought up and Ban Sen 
became a brave young man well exercised in the use of arms. At 
the death of the Rana, Ban Sen succeeded him. His accession, 
however, seems to have been opposed by the late Rana’s Minister 
Bisht who probably had another more pliant candidate up his sleeves. 
Ban Sen killed him and then settled down to-a long reign of over 
forty years. He aggrandized himself at the expense of his neigh- 
bours. He attacked the Rana of Sagar, and defeated him in battle 
wherein all the members of the reigning family fell. But an infant 
was saved and was reared up by a Brahmin family. When he came 
of age, Rana Ban Sen discovered his whereabout, had him brought 
to the court, but pardoned him and gave him the nickname Bhagyar 
(the runaway). Sagur, however, had become a part of Ban Sen's 
territory. He attacked the Rana of Kalti and defeated him as well. 
He shifted his capital from Sheo to Bhiuli, two miles from the present 
town of Mandi, He now wanted to subdue the Ranas of Shaval, 
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Pandoh, Arkli, Khokhan and Dodha. All these places lay on the 
other bank of the river Beas, and it was a tedious problem to cross 
over and subjugate them. Some Botis who recognised Ban Sen as 
their chief lived on the other side of the river as well. When the two 
armies lay facing each other across the river, these Botis played a 
trick. The allied armies of the Ranas had been so much overawed 
that they remained: always under arms and except at meal time. One 
day these Botis began to cook their meals and while the allied armies 
laid down their arms, the Botis raised so much smoke that under its 
cover Ban Sen’s army advanced and took their opponents unawares. 
They were defeated and their territories were annexed. Ban Sen 
gave these Botis the title of Lodmar in recognition of their services in 
this connection. 


Ban Sen also built the famous Prasar temple in the Prasar 
lake some 20 miles from Mandi. The floating islands here soon 
made the temple a popular place and even now a large number of 
people flock here at the time of the annual fair in June. After reign- 
iny tor some 45 years Ban Sen died in about 1346 A.D. 


He was followed by his son Kalyan Sen who bought Old 
Mandi, and mae it his capital which it continued to be for about a 
century and a half. Ban Sen’s additions to his territory had made 
the position of his descendants stronger. Kalyan Sen also did his 
part by subduing the chiefs of Kelti, Chahti, Samur and Sagrur. 
The last two places were annexed. Kalyan Sen was not, however, 
a great warrior though tradition knows him as a generous chief. He 
is said to have ruled for about 41 years. 


His son Hira Sen succeeded him. The bards sing of him 
as a great conqueror though all that he added to his territories was 
Kanhwal. He fought against the Rana of Gandharb and was killed 
in battle in 1405 A.D. He was succeeded by his younger brother 
Dhratri Sen who died without a son and was succeeded by his uncle 
Narendar Sen in 1425. MHarjai Sen and Dilawar Sen followed. It 
was in the reign of tke latter that Sikandar Lodhi attacked Mandi and 
gave his name to the mountain range which is still called after him. 
Details about his invasions are not available. He came by the Una 
Mandi road and is said to have crossed into Mandi near Sakandra. 
His expedition threw the country into disorder and its inhabitants fled 
for refuge to mountain fortresses. He left the country soon after, 
but his garrison remained in the hills for about nine years. Some of 
their descendants are still living in the State as Pathans. 
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Dilawar Seh’s death in 1499 and Ajbar Sen’s succession 
closed another period in the history of the country. From Bahu Sen 
to Ajbar Sen, the rulers must be regarded as local chiefs, and we 
cannot yet give them the coveted title of the Raja. Like other Ranas 
and Thakars they were always at war with their neighbours; but the 
fortunes of war seem to have favoured them so far. Their ambitious 
and warlike spirit had by now won for them a large territory, but it 
was left to Ajbar Sen to take that title and clatm supremacy over local 
chiefs and equality with his contemporary Rajas of Kullu, Suket, 
Sirmour and Kangra. 


Ajbar Sen's accession in 1499 begins the modern period of 
Mandi history. Old Mandi which was the capital till now was aban- 
doned, and the site of the present Capital was acquired, after a stub- 
born fight, from Rana Gokal of Salhiana to whom it belonged. Here 
he built the present capital of the State, and it came to be called 
Mandi, a name which had at first been used to denote the old capital 
Bathauli. The earliest mention of this name occurs in the Tirlok 
Nath temple inscription dated 1442 of the Saka era equivalent to 
about 1520 A.D. This is in old Mandi. It is clear, therefore, that 
the name had come into vogue before the present town was founded. 
Various guezses have been offered to explain the name! Messrs. 
Vogel & Huchinson have interpreted it as ‘market’ and connected it 
with the Ladakh trade which passes on to Hoshiarpur through Mandi. 
Unfortunately this trade does not stop at Mandi to make it a market 
town: The inhabitants connect it, as usual, with the name of a 
Rishi. Mandap in this case who performed long and severe austerities 
here and who has been commemorated in the name of the city. This 
postulates an antiquity for the town which it does not, in any case 
deserve. 


Ajbar Sen built a palace here and adorned it with four 


towers. He also built the temple of Bhut Nath and his Rani construct- 
ed that of Tirlok Nath. 


But Ajbar Sen's time was not wholly spent in demonstrating 
his religious zeal. Rana Gokal of Salhiana had already been killed 
when Mandi was acquired and his territories were annexed. Ajbar 
Sen, however, was not content with this; he wanted to assert his 
supermacy over all the neighbouring chiefs and subjugate them. The 
next to suffer were the Ranas of Kanhwal and Gandharb. Kanhwal 
had been subdued and annexed by Hira Sen, but it had apparently 
revolted and became independent sometime afterwards. A Rana 
of Gandharb had been responsible for the death of Hira Sen. All 


these things united to inflame Ajbar Sen’s mind against these turbu- 
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lent chiefs. Now they gathered their forces together and collected 
some 1,300 soldiers out of whom 700 were archers. The opposing 
armies met at Balh when the allies were defeated and fled. Ajbar 
Sen gave pursuit and the Rana of Gandharb was killed. Ajbar Sen's 
son Chatar Sen then attacked Rana Achab of Maratu. The fortunes 
of war, however, went against him and he was wounded and 
defeated. The memory of this battle has been enshrined in the 
Madhu Sudan copper plate inscription. This is a grant signed by 
Chatar Sen, but made by Ajbar Sen to Madhu Sudan one of the four 
Khatri brothers who had accompanied Chatar Sen in his ill-starred ex- 
pedition. Of the four, three were killed in battle, and the fourth was 
given some lands in the newly acquired territory. Raja Ajbar Sen 
also conquered Kamlah and Kalar and made thém a part of his terri- 
tories. 


He was ably aecteted in. all his work by his Minister Bisht. 
He ruled for 35 years and died in 1534. 


Ajbar Sen was the first great ruler of Mandi. He was prob- 
ably the first to assume the designation of Raja; he consolidated the 
territories that he had inherited and added to them new ones that 
he wrested from the hands of his neighbours. He gave to 
his successors their Capital and bequeathed to his subjects the great 


temples of Bhut Nath and Trilok Nath. 


Ajbar Sen’s son Chatar Sen seems to have died in the life- 
time of his father. Most of the Bansavalis do not speak of him as a 
reigning Raja. But Cunningham assigned a barren reign of 20 years 
to his credit. The facts of the case, however, do not warrant any 
such assumption. Ajbar Sen's successor was his grandson Sahib 
Sen who ruled for 26 years from 1534 to 1560. His Rani Prakash 
Devi, daughter of the Raja of Bilaspur, exerted great influence on him. 
The Rana of Drang had built a tank at that place, and he was told by 
his priest to perform its dedication ceremony by a certain day if he 
wanted to acquire as much territory as he could see from the banks of 
that tank. But before the appointed day the Parohit took umbrage at 
some indiscretion of the Rana and hastened to Mandi. Here his story 
was related to Parkash Devi at whose instigation Sahib Sen attacked 
Drang, took the place and performed the dedication ceremony of the 
tank before the appointed time had expired. Thus the salt mines of 
Drang passed into the possession of the Raja of Mandi. Drang had, 
sometime before, been captured by Madan Sen, Raja of Suket, but it 
seems he had allowed the place to remain in the local Rana’s posses- 
sion. This conquest and capture put an end to the claims of Suket to 
the place, and Drang passed finally into the hands of the Chiefs of 
Mandi. 
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This incident led to further conquests by Sahib Sen. He 
attacked the Ranas of Langot, Nabota, Biarner and Kota and subdued 
them all. They were now reduced to the position of mere landhold- 
ers, and their territories were incorporated into the State. Thus was 
the priest's prophecy fulfilled, and Mandi came to possess all the 
lands that could be seen from the tank at Drang. 


Not content with these conquests, Sahib Sen aimed higher. 
The Raja of Lag in Kullu had been for sometime defying his leige- 
lord Partap Singh Raja of Kullu. Finding Sahib Sen so intent upon 
enlarging his territories Partap Singh proposed to him a conjunction 
of the forces of Kullu and Mandi with a view to reducing the Raja of 
Lag to submission. The fruits of the alliance were to be equally 
shared between the allies. Fortunately for the alliance, the combin- 
ed forces of Kullu and Mandi were successful and thus Saraj Mandi 
passed into the hands of Sahib Sen. The Raja, however, still held 
out and another expedition had to be led, against him. This time 
again the allies were successful and the division of the spoils gave 


Sanor and Bedar to Mandi. 


While Sahib Sen was thus busy in acquiring territory, his 
Rani Parkash Devi was busy acquiring religious merit for herself and 
her house. She built tanks and drinking fountains, laid mule-tracks 
and gave generously to the Brahmins. Her one desire was to have a 
son and when at last a son was born to her she named him Narain 
Sen after the god Narain Dev of Hurang. A gold coin was sent to 
the temple of the god and is said to be still there. 


It was during Sahib Sen's reign that the empire of India 
again passed into the hands of the Mughals. When Humayun died, 
Akbar, was chasing Sikandar Sur in the Kangra hills. The pursuit was 
continued for some time after Akbar’s accession until Sikandar Sur sur- 
rendered. It is possible that during the course of the military opera- 
tions against Sikandar Mandi may also have subjugated. An annual 
tribute was all that was required, and it was fixed at the nominal 
figure of Rs. 500/-. The poverty of the hill Rajas was proverbial and 
saved them from large exactions. As in the case of other Rajas, the 
chiefs of Mandi had to maintain a Vakil at the court of the Emperor, 
and another at that of the district Faujdar at Kangra. Of course, 
they were also required to dance attendance at the Emperor's Court 
or send suitable representatives to do it for them. When called upon 
they were to furnish the local Faujdar with a contingent force for local 
service. They were liable to service abroad, but the military capa- 
city of the hill chiefs in Kangra was not much valued for service in 
the country at large, and naturally we do not find any Raja of Mandi 
conspicuously mentioned in the Persian chronicles. Strangely enough 
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not a single chief of Mandi ever rose to obtain a large enough Mansab 
to obtain an honourable mention in the chronicles in that biographical 
dictionary of Moghul Mansubdars Maasar-ul-Umra. 


The Mughal supermacy was felt most at the time of succes- 
sion. Submission to imperial power reduced the Raja to the position 
of hereditary mansabdars. Naturally when a Raja died his succes- 
sor had to obtain an imperial farman recognizing him as the raja and 
conferring upon him a mansabd commensurate with the revenue of the 
district he governed. The usual custom was to send first a farman 
erpressing condolence on the death of the late chief accompanied by 
a Khillat. This was followed by an investiture farman and Khillat. 
Ceremonies of succession were performed locally in the customary 
way by the family Prohit. Obviously the imperial farman and the 
Khillat would attain exceptional significance in the case of a contested 
succession; but as there are no such cases on record in Mandi, the 
imperial insignia never obtained that importance here which they 
gained elsewhere. 


Raja Sahib Sen died in 1554 after a reign of about 20 years. 


He was succeeded by his son Narain Sen, a child of many 
prayers. His patron gods had, however, not been very kind to him 
in so far as his physical appearance was concerned. He was born a 
cripple. An ascetic Chuni Muni had once visited Mandi and Narain 
Sen’s mother had approached that ascetic so that her boy might get 
well. The ascetic’s treatment wrought a miracle, and Narain Sen 
was soon able to shake off his infirmities. This event was, until re- 
cently, commemorated in 3 seers of grain which every hamlet in the 
State paid to the ascetic’s disciples. In the recent land-settlement, 
however, this payment was declared voluntary, and like the Irish title in 
such a condition it is not likely to last very long. Narain Sen conti- 
nued the good work that his father had begun. He led his armies 
against many local chieftains important among whom were the Ranas 
of Ner, Pandol Chuhar, Anant Pur and Tahal. As the result of 
these expeditions some territory was gained, seven garhs (forts with 
surrounding territory) from Chuhar and five from Pandoh were now 
added to the territories which the Rajas governed themselves. He 
next turned his attention to Suket. The proximity of the two States 
was productive of constant quarrels, and Narain Sen undertook to 
settle the boundary of the two States definitely. In this attempt he 
conquered a large portion of Suket from Udai Sen (1560-1590), and 
fixed the boundary of the State at the towns of Balh and Loharu. 
This gave Mandi much more territory than it possesses even today. 
Narain Sen died of paralysis in (about) 1574. 
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His younger brother Keshab Sen succeeded him and ruled 
for 30 years (i.e. till 1604). Not much is known about him. His 


only memorial for posterity is his Barsela 
which his successor raised in his honour. 


His son Hari Sen succeeded him at his death in 1604, and 
ruled till 1637. In his reign the Mughal hold on Mandi was tighten- 
ed when in 1618 Raja Jagat Singh of Nurpur was appointed Faujdar 
of Kangra. He retained that position for many years, and seems to 
have been transferred from this command in 1635 by Shah Jehan. 
Jagat Singh wanted to assert the Mughal supermacy over the hill 
chiefs and thus increase his own power and influence. He attacked 
Chamba in about [623, and assassinated the regent Crown-Prince 
Janardhan. His son Prithwi Singh, next in succession, took refuge 
in Mandi, and remained there till 1642 when Ray Rup, Jagat Singh’s 
son, who was then acting as the Faujdar of Kangra rebelled. Prithwi 
Singh thereupon marched on Chamba with the help of the Raja of 
Mandi. But before this event Hari Sen died in 1637. He is the first 
ruler whose date of death we definitely know as it is inscribed on his 
Barsela monument to be stil] found intact in Mandi on the left bank 


of the Suketi Khud. 


or the death-monument 
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CHAPTER IV. 
RAJA SURAJ SEN, 1637 To 1664 A.D. 


With the accession of Raja Suraj Sen to the Gaddi we tread 
on firmer ground historically. Our facts and dates become compara- 
tively surer, and the veil of mystery, which more or less enshrouds 
the reigns of his predecessors, begins gradually to fall away. 


Suraj Sen was a minor when, by his father’s death, he found 
himéelf the ruler of his people. During his minority the administra- 
tion was carried on by one Kroria Khattri, who seems to have been a 
fairly capable official. He was, however, anxious to retain power in 
his own hands as long as possible, The scheming Kroria, however, 
soon found that if he was ambitious, his young master was more 
ambitious still, and was beginning to chafe under the tutelage 
of his Minister; The latter now began to intrigue with Raja 
Jagat Singh Pathanian of Nurpur, who had somehow acquired 
considerable influence at the Moghul Court. He was appointed 
the Faujdar of Kangra by Shah Jahan in 1640, but held that 
post for about two years only. As Faujdar of Kangra he 
became the immediate Moghul officer of all the hill states in Kangra. 
He was, however, still more ambitious. He, therefore, welcomed 
the wicked proposal of Kroria that Suraj Sen should be offered 
the hand of Jagat Singh’s daughter in matriage, and that when the 
bridegroom went to Nurpur to wed the Princess, he should be detain- 
ed there or perhaps got rid of. This was calculated to serve the sinist- 
er purpose of Kroria as well as of Jagat Singh. The former would 
be able to prolong, by some years, his unscrupulous career as Minister 
in charge of the administration, and the latter would have the satis- 
faction of having a brother prince under his thumb; or in the event of 
Suraj Sen’s assassination, Mandi would be conquered and annexed to 
Nurpur territory. This treacherous scheme succeeded up to a point. 
Suraj Sen went to Nurpur, and some of the marriage ceremonies were 
duly performed ; but just befoie the final scene of the perfidious drama 
was about to be enacted—the tender conscience of Jagat Singh’s Rani 
secretly betrayed his plans to the young bride-groom. Thus appriz- 
ed of his danger, Suraj Sen thought discretion the better part of valour 
and unceremoniously leaving his bride to the paternal care of his 
father-in-law he made good his escape from Nurpur. 
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Kroria was now completely unmasked, and his disloyalty 
to his master was duly punished. He and the other members of his 
family were arrested and after heavy millstones had been tied to their 
bodies they were thrown into the river to be feasted upon by the fish. 
Only one woman, who was pregnant, was spared out of the whole 
family of Kroria, and her descendants are still living in Mandi, and 
are known as Kahiana Khattris. 


After some time Jagat Singh and Suraj Sen were reconciled 
to each other, and the bride arrived at Mandi in charge of her brother 
Raj Rup who was well received by the Raja. 


In 164] Raja Jagat Singh of Nurpur was complained against 
to the Emperor but when called upon to present himself at the court, 
he rebelled. Man Singh of Guler was appointed to chastise him, and 
in the battle that followed at Rani Tal, Jagat Singh was defeated. 
Suraj Sen seems to have been an unwilling alley of Jagat Singh and 
on his defeat he left the field and fled to Mandi. One Naryal Lala,— 
who belonged to Mandi, but having been driven out by Kroria, had 
taken up service under the Raja of Nurpur,—saw the sorry plight of 
the ruler of his land of birth, and loyally came forward and offered 
to take Raja Suraj Sen safely to Mandi. Meanwhile, the false news 
had somehow reached Mandi that the Raja had been killed 
in the battle of Rani Tal. The Rani prepared to immolate 
herself as Sati; but just in time Raja Suraj Sen sent Naryal 
Lala with his signet-ring post-haste to Mandi to inform his subjects 
and his Rani that he was alive and on his way home. Saved from the 
cruel fires of the Sati the Rani welcomed the presentation of her lord’s 
signet-ring with the greatest joy, and declaring the Lala as her dharam 
putra said, that he was like Hanuman who had taken Shri Ram 
Chandra’s ring to Sita when she was detained by Ravan in Lanka. 


On Raja Suraj Sen's way to Mandi there occurred a very 
interesting and touching incident. Somewhere near Chuhar, he met 
an old woman who began to cry as soon as she saw him. Asked 
why she was weeping she replied, “Your face resembles that of our 
dear dead Raja whose darshana it used to be our privilege to have at 
Mandi at the Shivratri Fair’’. Suraj Sen told her that he was the Raja 
and that he had not been killed as reported. The old woman would not 
believe him, and insisted on his taking off his shirt so that she might 
identify him by seeing two congenital marks on his back about which 
her son, a personal servant of the Raja, had told her. Thus reassur- 
ed the old woman informed the inhabitants of Chuhar who were all 
overjoyed, and in their own primitive but hearty fashion gave their 
ruler a very warm welcome, and many of them escorted him to the 
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capital. There were great rejoicings among the townsmen when the 
Raja reached Mandi, and in reward for this manifestation of their 


loyal feelings these people were permanently absolved from the per- 
formance of begar. 


WARS WITH THE RAJA OF KULLU, 


Raja Suraj Sen was a brave and daring soldier with a keen 
zest for adventure; but he was very ambitious, and wished his name 
to be handed down to posterity as a great conqueror. It was in the 
pursuit of this aim that he attacked the Rana of Bhangal who sought 
the assistance of his brother-in-law, Raja Jagat Singh of Kullu. The 
combined forces defeated the Raja of Mandi, and the fortresses of 
Shahpur, Karanpur and Shamsherpur were captured by the Raja of 
Kullu who, as the price of his assistance made his brother-in-law 
hand cver to him Dewal, Sansal and Ber. 


Thus foiled in his very first attempt at conquest, and smart- 
ing under the humiliation of defeat, Suraj Sen made fresh preparations 
for invading Kullu not only with a view to acquiring some territory 
there, but also to punish the Raja of Kullu for making common cause 
with the Raja of Bhangal in the last war. For a time luck favoured 
Sura; Sen, and he was successful in capturing Madanpur, Sari and 
Tarapur. But soon afterwards he suffered severe defeat and was 
chased out of Kullu. The Kullu army ravaged Mandi territory right 
up to Gumma and Drang. When the enemy seized these two va'u 
able salt quarries—which even at that time yielded a large revenie 
Suraj Sen was struck with consternation and sued for peace. He was 
rrade to pay an enormous indemnity in return for which the Raja of 
Kullu agreed to restore to Mandi all the places he had conquereJ in- 
cluding the much-prized salt quarries. 


WAR WITH GULER, 1689 B. 


His defeat should have taught Surai Sen a bitter lesson, but 
his restless ambition would not let him settle down and he content 
with his own principality. He made war on Raja Man Singh of 
Guler, but was again repulsed with great loss. lt should be remem- 
bered here that Man Singh occupied a high place in the Moghul heir- 
archy and was known to be one of the bravest hill-chiefs of the time. 
Man Singh wreaked vengeance by sacking Mandi twice, and setting 
fire to it. He also seized the District of Kalar in which stood the 
famous and impregnable fort of Kamlah. 
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This old fort deserves more than a passing mention. It was 
probably founded in or about the year 1625, and several weird but in- 
teresting stories are related about it.~- Perhaps the best description of 
Kamlah fort is that given by Griffin and is reproduced below :— 


7 


‘“‘“Kamlagarh is one of the most celebrated forts in all the 
hill country. The independence of Mandi has often depended upon 
the impregnability of its chief fortress. The hill upon which the 
fortress is situated extends nearly north and south for six or eight 
miles, running parallel to and about ten miles from the Janetri Devi 
on the east, and about four miles from the Bakar Khad on the West. 
The hill is formed of conglomerate sandstone from 150 to 200 feet 
in height, while the ridge is narrow and serated, and in several places 
intersected with deep ravines, the eastern and western side present- 
ing an uninterrupted scrap of from 40 to 150 feet along the whole 
length of the hill, except at the two approaches to the positions of 
Anantpur and Kamla, which are guarded by forts difficult of access, 
the ground for several miles round the hill-side being intersected with 
tremendous ravines which carry off the water either into the Sona or 
Bakar Khads, thus forming a most difficult country for the transport 
of artillery, and a most favourable one for defence by a determined 
body of men.”’ : 


‘*The position of Anantpur contains five distinct forts, built 
in the irregular style usual to these hills, to suit the ground intended 
to be occupied and protected, viz: Anantpur, Samirpur, Bakhtpur, 
Partabpur, and Nyakila, the last built by the Sikhs though never com- 
pleted, besides many smaller out works. Within this position there 
is abundance of good water in two or three different springs, besides 
grass and wood. Although on two sides entirely impregnable, and 
on the third extremely strong, Anantpur is commanded from a hill 
about 800 yards distant, and could certainly be scaled with ease under 
cover of guns from the neighbouring hill’’. 


‘‘Kamla contains six distinct forts, viz: Kamla, Choki, 
Chobarah, Padampur, Shamsherpur, and Narsinghpur; and although 
like Anantpur, impregnable on two sides and nearly so on the third, 
where the gateway is reached by a ladder of about forty steps, yet 
the eastern side might be easily occupied by an enemy if once in 
possession of Padampur. There is no spring of water in Kamla it- 
self, the spring for the supply of the place being some distance be- 
low; but, like all hill forts, it contains excellent tanks, in which sufh- 
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cient water for the supply of a small garrison for several months might 
easily be stored” .* 


The auspicious day for laying the foundation stone of Kamlah 
fort was determined by the Pandits ot Laungani and as a reward they 
were given a sasan (gift of land free of land-revenue) in that village. 
lt is natural that a fort which was considered impregnable, should be 


used by the rulers of Mandi as a place where everything valuable 
could be safely deposited. 


SUBJUGATION OF THE RANAS OF GUMMA AND NAIR. 


Raja Suraj Sen seems to have been more successful in fight- 
ing against the minor chiefs—the Ranas of the hills. He easily sub- 
dued the Rana of Gumma, but it was only by stratagem that he was 
able to capture the Rana of Ner. It is said that this petty chieftain 
defied Raja Suraj Sen for sometime. Unfortunately he used to levy 
some sort of tax called (janakar a grazing-fee) on the gaddis (shepherds), 
and used to count the sheep personally and realize his dues on the 
spot. On being informed by some spies of this habit of the Rana, 
Raja Suraj Sen sent a strong detachment to a particular place which his 











history of Mandi, is now in a dilapidated condition. One of the conditions 
laid down in the Sanad of 1846 was that the Kamlah Fort should be pulled 
down, so that it is now merely a place of historical interest to which a research 
student may profitably pay a visit. As if to remind a visitor of its past glory, 
the Fort is tenanted even now by one Negi (seargeant), 4 sepoys, and | Kaith 
or Munshi who have hardly anything to do except pérhaps to sorrow- 
fully ponder over the many stories that are still related about this once 
impregnable stronghold. Seven years ago when there was a _ draught 
some puccla cisterns in the Kamlah Fort were opened up, had were 
found full of Kodrah and Saunk (cheap grains), and also ghee which had been 
lying stored there for scores of years. Several hundred maunds of this stuff 
was sold to the poor people at a nominal price. A large number of old swords, 
coats of mail, and other weapons; numerous bricks of lead, old clothes etc., 
were found in the Fort, and some of the articles thrown away, and a few stored 
in the State Armoury and Basti Bhandar, The author has seen the entire 
collection and some of the articles, although rusted and crumbling away with 
age, are still very imteresting. 

In the old days rain water was stored, in ‘tanks which served the 
garrison throughout the year. There is a Bauri (a spring of water}—in the 
Maidan below the Fort and hidden in a sort of cave—which yields very good 
drinking water. 

Every Saturday. particularly in the month of Har, offerings are made 
at the Fort to the accompaniment of music. Some monkeys live near the Fort, 
and a regular allowance of gram is fixed for them. 


It is pathetic to record that even now the castle gates are not opened 
even to the Raja at night. 
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completely by surprise, and he was captured and brought before Suraj 
Sen who instead of chivalrously forgiving a gallant enemy ordered 
him to be hanged. 

PADAMPUR CAPTURED. 


Similarly by a rather clever device Raja Suraj Sen succeed- 
ed in capturing the fortunes of Padampur. The Rana of Padampur 
was very fond of hunting, and in the pursuit of game he would forget 
everything else. A wild hill-goat was caught and lamed, and driven 
towards Padampur fort. A strong Mandi force, meanwhile, hid it- 
self in some ravines near by. When the Rana saw the lame goat, 
he went after it, and the fort was left unguarded. Taking advantage 
of this diversion, the Mandi force rushed out of its place of conceal- 
meni and without much difficulty cccupied the stronghold. 


CAPTURE OF PATRI FORT. 


In 1653 Suraj Sen captured the fortress of Patri which be- 
longed to Suket. During the first attack it rained very heavily, and 
the gunpowder was rendered useless, and so no impression could be 
made on the fort. The second attack was more successful, and al- 
though Mian Ram Chand Suketar and Rana Wakat Chand Nachanwal 
came to the rescue of Raja Ram Sen of Suket, the Mandi forces were 
victorious, and the fort was stormed and secupied, 


KOT SULHANI OCCUPIED. 


-. In the same year Raja Suraj Sen succeeded in eccupying 
Kot Sulhani which was gallantly held by Mian Ram Chand. After 
a desperate resistance the latter fled away leaving the fort to be cap- 
tured by the enemy. 


CAPTURE OF ANANTPUR. 


A very interesting story is related about the capture of Anant- 
pur Fort. The Rana was unyielding and the fort strong, and Suraj 
Sen, although he was very anxious to subdue the proud Rana, found 
the task extremely difficult. His trusted and faithful Wazir Jalpu 
advised the use of a stratagem, and offered his own services in the 
execution of the plan. At his own suggestion he was publicly dis- 
graced by the Raja, his face was blackened, and he was turned out of 
Mandi. He went to Anantpur, and tock up service in the household 
of the Rana. After a short time he rose to a position of trust and won 
the confidence and regard of the Rani who honoured him by making 
him her dharam-bhai. One day he told the Rani that he had pre- 


vicusly vowed an offering at the shrine of the Naripuri Devi, which 
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was within the Anantpur fort; and that he wished to bring his family 
to participate in the intended offering and worship. Should the Rani 
permit him to offer this Puja, he requested that he might be allowed 
to bring his women-folk to the shrine in palanquins, and orders might 
be issued that his whole party should be permitted to enter the fort 
without let or hinderance and without being beseiged by prying eyes. 
The unsuspecting Rani readily granted Jalpu’s request. He came to 
Mandi and disclosed his plan to his master. A large number of 
palkis were ordered, and inside each were deposited suitable arms and 
weapons. The  palanquin-bearers—ten for each—were all picked 
soldiers. As Jalpu had anticipated, the party were allowed to enter 
the Anantpur tort, and to proceed to the shrine of the Devi. Suspect- 
ing no treachery the residents of the fort watched the procession. A\ll 
at once the ostensibly harmless palanquin-bearers transformed them- 
selves into blood-thirsty soldiers. Before the on-lookers could recover 
from their surprise, Jalpu led an attack against the vulnerable points, 
and in the fight that ensued the poor Rana was killed after a large 
number of his men had been butchered. Jalpu seized the fort; but 
if such things are to be behived he paid dearly for his treachery. The 
Rani—his dharm-bhen,—performed the rite of Sati; but before the 
flames enveloped her she cursed Jalpu in the following terrible words : 
—‘‘Thou hast betrayed thy dharm-sister and for this great crime all 
thy children and thy childien’s children shall suffer; they shall be 
born defective halt, lame, deaf, blind and imbecile’’. The people of 
Mandi believe that to a certain extent this curse was duly fulfilled. 
Needless to say that Jalpu was rewarded liberally by his master for 
this signal service. 


. 
= 


MARRIAGES AND CHILDREN. 


Raja Suraj Sen married more than once. His wife from 
Nurpur brought him Sandhol in her dowry; the Katoch Rani brought 
Khanwari. He also married a daughter of the Rana of Surajpur. 
There were a few other less noteworthy alliances. Ten Ranis com- 
mitted sati on his death. Raja Suraj Sen had eighteen sons, but un- 
fortunately all of them died in his lifetime. His only daughter was 
married to Hari Deo of Jammu in 1658. The death of so many sons, 
and the dread of dying without leaving a son and heir—who would 
duly perform all the funeral and other ceremonies after death, with- 
out which an orthodox Hindu believes no salvation is possible—prey- 
ed upon Suraj Sen’s mind and affected his health. He consulted 
astrologers, made offerings to the numerous gods and goddesses of 
Mandi, performed many a Yajna, but when all these were of no avail, 
he resolved to hand over his kingdom to Madho Rao, (or the God 
Vishnu) and during the rest of his life to rule as the vicegerent of the 
God. With this object he got an image of Madho Rao made in silver 
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in 1648 and assigned it a Jagir in Tungal in perpetuity. The follow- 
ing is the translation of the Sanskrit text of fe inscription which the 


silver image bears :— 


‘‘Surya Sen, lord of the earth, and destroyer of his rivals, 
nad this blameless image of the blessed Discus—bearer, and master 
(guru) of all the gods, the illustrious Madho Rai, made by Bhima, the 
goldsmith, in the year 1705, on Thursday, the 15th Phagan’’. 


This silver image is still the object of highest veneration by 
the Raja and his people, and on important occasion in the Raj family, 
it is worshipped with due ceremonies. At every important festival 
Madho Rao is taken out in a picturesque and yet sacred procession 
followed by the ruler; and all the people of Mandi pay it the respect 
and homage due to a protecting deity. It 1s Madho Rao too who 
gives Raj tilak to every ruler of the Mandi state. 


Raja Suraj Sen being a very devout Hindu, had a temple 
built in honour of Naina Devi near Rawalsar.* A curious story is 
related about the mason who built this temple. A few years earlier 
this man had built the Damdama palace in Mandi, and although a 
modern visitor searches in vain for any great artistic or architectural 
beauty in the building, Raja Suraj Sen was very proud of it, and after 
giving a generous reward to the mason he had the latter’s right hand 
cut off so that he might not be able to recreate—what the Raja con- 
sidered—this wonderful feat of architectural genius. In spite of this 
disability the mason was able to build the Naina Devi temple much to 
the wonder of the ignorant and credulous people. 


SURAJ SEN’S DEATH, 1664. 


During the last few years of his life Raja Suraj Sen never 
kept good health. He grew hasty, and irritable, and was unable to 
look after the affairs of the state as well as he had done before. 


It seems probable that he developed consumption. His ill- 
ness was ascribed by some maligners to the black magic of Mian 
Shyam Singh, the Raja’s brother and heir-presumptive, who it was 
rumoured restored to these sinister practices in order to hasten the 
end of Suraj Sen, and expedite his own elevation to the throne. Bitter- 
ly resenting these monstrous allegations, and getting disgusted with 
the intrigue—which is usually rampant at the court of a prince when 
he is believed to be dying—Shyam Singh left Mandi, and went on a 





* This temple fell down in the earthquake of 1905. 
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pilgrimage to Benares and Jagan Nath. When he returned he refus- 
ed to go to Mandi, but took up his residence in Chamba where his 
friend Pirthi 


Singh welcomed him. Realizing that his end was 
approaching Raja Suraj Sen sent a messenger post-haste to Chamba 
to ask Shyam Singh to return to Mandi at once if he wished to see the 
face of his dying brother, and if he did not wish to lose the throne. 
Shyam Singh hastened to his brother’s side, but was probably unable 
to reach Mandi in time. Suraj Sen passed away on the 1/5th of 
Phagan, 1721, (corresponding to 1664 A.D.) after ruling for 27 years. 


According to custom all the Ranis prepared themselves for 
the rite of sati. lt was usual on such occasions to give away in charity 
large sums of money, jewels and ornaments. When on their way to 
the funeral pyre the Ranis sent for these from the treasury 
it was found to their chargin that immediately after the Raja's 
death the officials had put all the valuables under lock and 
key. Disgusted with what they regarded as the infamous conduct 
of the ofhcials one of the Ranis named Parkash Devi threw her dagger 
at the wall of the Damdama Palace and uttered the following curse: 
‘Mandi Kolsara Haramkhor ki Paraul’’ (‘‘Mandi will always be in the 
hands of faithless and disloyal servants’’). The visitor to the Dam- 
dama Palace is still shown the impress of the dagger on the wall. 


Tradition has it that Raja Suraj Sen introduced a fixed reve- 
nue assessment, partly in kind and partly in cash; and this is easy 
to believe when we remember that sometime before the middle of the 
seventeenth century most if not all of the hill chiefs had acknowledg- 
ed the suzerainty and supremacy of the Moghuls, and it is possible 
that the principles of land-revenue assessment then in vogue in the 
Imperial territory might, in some measure, have been introduced in 
the states which owed allegiance to the Moghul Emperor, 
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CHAPTER V. 
RAJA SHYAM SEN, 16641679. 
RAJA GUR SEN, 1679—1684. 
R*/4 Shyam Sen was indebted to the Mandi officials for his safe and 


undisturbed accession. He allowed them to carry on the 
administration while he himself devoted most of his time to music and 


the pleasures of the harem. 
THE FIGHT WITH KULLU. 


Within a year of his accession Shvam Sen attacked the 
territory of the Raja of Kullu and annexed the fortress of Dhanjugarh. 


A few months afterwards a civil war in Bilaspur provided an 
occasion for Mughal! interference in the affairs of the State. The 
Mughal army, probably instigated by the Raja cf Kangra, invaded 
Bilaspur and beseiged Garh Teoni. Its ruler Bhim Chand appealed 
to Mandi for help.* Raja Shyam Sen sent his forces to the assistance 
of Bilaspur, and after a great deal of fighting and serious loss of life 
on both sides the Mughal forces were driven of. In appreciation of 
the gallant services of those who had lost their lives in this war Raja 
Shyam Sen gave liberal grants of land to their families. This was an 
unprecedented act of generosity on the part of Mandi ruler. It is 
related that the land thus given away was worth five lacs, but this prob- 
ably is an exaggeration. 


THE WAR WITH SUKET. 
About this time the feelings of rivalrv and animositv bet- 
ween Suket and Mandi came to ahead. For a long time past Suket 
had been jealous of the increasing power and importance of Mandi 


*A sister of Shyam Sen had been married ‘to the Raja of Bilaspur. On 
the Raja's death, his minor son Rhim Chand succeeded him. This gave an 
opportunity to some of the local chiefs to contest the succession. Shyam Sen's 
sister implored him to help her. (Cf. Bilaspur Gazetteer). 
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and the territorial acquisitions of the latter were always a scurce of 
bitter annoyance to the rulers of Suket. In studying the history of 
these two States one rarely comes across any period during which 
their relations were at all cordial. Each State was always in search of 
an opportunity for maligning and humiliating its rival and if possible 
of taking a slice of its territory. It was always a sort of tug-of-war 
between the rulers of the two branches of the same princely house, 
and sometime one and sometime the other had the upper hand. The 
famous plain of Balh has witnessed many tussels of this sort, and the 


seni of both parties are the subject of many a ballad in Mandi and 
Suket. 


By the time of Raja Shyam Sen it was, however, quite apparent 
that Mandi had left its rival far behind in the race. It was now a case 
of mere grinding of the teeth in impotent rage on the part of the latter. 
But in spite of constant mutual bickerings and rivalries there were fre- 
quent occasions when the parties came in contact, officially and other- 
wise, with each other. There was one such occasion which has been 
immortalized by a Mandi bard. 


It is said that the Mandi Vakil took a despatch to Suket 
protesting against the imposition of octroi duty on the frontier on Mandi 
produce. When the letter was presented in open court to Raja Jit Sen 
he poured ridicule over the protest, and gave vent to his spleen by 
making many insulting remarks against Raja Shyam Sen. He mock- 
ingly asked the Vakil ‘‘What is Thikar Nath* doing?’’ This nick- 
name was applied for Shyam Senf as he was of a dark complexion. 
Stung by the insult to his master the Vakil deftly retorted ““Thikar 
Nath is red hot and ready for parching gram (that is to sav he is ready 
to cook the goose of his enemies’’). This neat and ready-witted re- 
joinder was too much for the ruler of Suket, and he told the Vakil that 
his proper punishment was death, but as he was there in the capacity 
of a representative of another State his life would be spared, but he 
must leave at once with a blackened face. ‘Go and tell vour 
master, that we consider Mandi a mere loin-cloth of Suket and we 
dare Thikar Nath to do his worst’’. Smarting under such uncalled 
for humiliation and disgrace the Vakil carried this insolent message 
to Mandi... The blood of Shyam Sen boiled at the insult offered 
to him and he immediately prepared for war. He sent urgent 
orders to the various waziris to come at once with their forces to the 
capital. 








’ *Thikar means a vessel for parching gram 
tShyam means dark-coloured. 
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took her ashes to Hardwar to be consigned to the sacred waters of the 
Ganges. He performed all the elaborate rites and ceremonies that 
are usually performed on such sad occasions at reat expense. From 
Hardwar Gur Sen proceeded to Jagan Nath on a pilgrimage. On his 
way back to Mandi he halted at Sirmoor for a few days. Raja Bidhi 
Chand of Sirmoor took a fancy to the handsome young prince 
and offered him his daughter’s hand in marriage. Considering the 
time inauspicious, as he was returning from a sacred and sad mission 
at Hardwar—and not having obtained his father’s consent to the 
alliance,—Gur Sen politely refused the offer. He said that as the son 
of the Raja of Mandi it was not consistent with his position to enter 
into a matrimonial alliance so suddenly and without the usual pomp 
and show. Bidhi Chand was greatly disappointed and annoyed; and 
in his chagrin he put Gur Sen under surveillance. This act was quite 
unworthy of a princely host, but it led to the fulfilment of his wishes. 
The Tikka finding himself in such an embrassing position held a con- 
sultation with his attendant Sardars and_ it was agreed that Mandi 
would be disgraced if the marriage was celebyated without the usual 
display of riches. This difficulty was solved by one Jokha Khatri 
who presented 500 gold Mohurs to the Prince to defray the expenses 
of the wedding ; and Gur Sen was duly married and allowed to proceed 
to Mandi with his bride. Jokha was rewarded for his timely help by 
being entrusted with the lucrative job of colletting cctroi duty. 


SECOND WAR WITH KULLU, 1667. 


Raja Shyam Sen was pleasure-loving and extremely fond 
of music. The pursuit of pleasure became a masterful passion during 
the last four years of his rule, and consequently the work of adminis- 
tration suffered and trouble arose in the distant clistricts. Bagi Thach, 
Bans, Naim and Banidhi were one after the «ther captured by the 
Raja of Kullu. Shyam Sen spent most of his time in his harem, and 
it was difficult to inform him about the misgovernment and corruption 
prevailing in his territory. He was unaware even of his own territorial 
losses. Taking courage in both his hands one of the loyal servants of 
Shyam Sen stood near the entrance of the harem, and continued to 
shout at the top of his voice till the Raja heard him and came out to 
enquire what the matter was. Being apprized of the deplorable state 
of affairs Shyam Sen at once shook off his inertia and declared war 
against Kullu. He led in person a large force against the enemy and 
after capturing Sanaurgarh and Bajaura he halted at Shamshi within 


a few miles of Kullu. 
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A sanguinary battle ensued and the Raja of Kullu finding 
himself no match for Mandi, capitulated and offered to restore all the 
captured forts and pay a lakh of rupees as penalty. These terms 
were accepted by Kaja Shyam Sen and he retraced his footsteps to 
Mandi. He halted in the Kopar Nallah and suddenly feeling a strong 
craving for his troope of musicians and dancing girls he gave orders 
that all these should meet him at Kandhi. His ‘sardars and military 
officers told him that it was dangerous to go via Kandhi as that route 
was infested with Kullu soldiery, but the Raja scoffed at their fears, 


and told them to take the army by the safer rout:, but he was deter- 
mined to proceed to Kandhi. 


At a lonely place he was attacked by the enemy, and after 
desperate resistance led by Mian Prem Singh Katoch and Mian Prabh 
Singh, almost all his attendants were killed and the lakh of rupees, 
paid by Kullu—seized. Shyam Sen was himself about to be killed 
when the hand of the assassin was restrained by a Kullu officer who 
said that it was no use killing the Raja as he had a grown up son who 
would no doubt wreak terrible vengeance on Kullu if his father was 
killed. Shyam Sen was placed in a litter and carried by the Kullu 
men to the place where the Mandi army was stopping en-route to the 
capital, and delivered to his men with humiliating taunts. This 
disaster wrecked the already failing health of Shyam Sen and he was 
dying when Tikka Gur Sen returned from his pilgrimage. Calling 
upon his son to consider it his sacred duty to punish Kullu for this 


treachery Shyam Singh died on the [4th of Asauj 1736 Bik: (1679 
A.D.). 
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For fifteen days after the death of Raja Shyam Sen there was com- 


plete hartal, i.e., all shops were closed and all public business 
was stopped. After the obsequies of his father had been duly per- 
formed Raja Gur Sen took the reins of administration in his own 
hands. He was a very energetic prince with plenty of governing 
ability and force of character. He had travelled a good deal—in the 
limited sense in which travelling was understood in those days—and 
was as devout as he was brave. He was a skilled and resourceful 
fighter and a keen sportsman. He was an ardent pilgrim, and on 
returning from his pilgrimage to Jagan Nath he brought with him the 
famous image of Jagan Nath and enshrined it in a_ temple on the 
beautiful Padal Maidan,* Had it been given to such a prince to rule 
over his people longer, it is probable that he would have done much 
for them. As it was even during a brief reign of five years he left 
his mark on the administration. n 


GUR SEN IN NEPAL. 


In an earlier chapter we have already referred to the fact 
that when Raja Suraj Sen’s health began to fail, his illness was ascrib- 
ed, by some evil-minded people, to the black-magic of his brother 
Shyam Sen, and it will be remembered that in bitter annoyance he left 
Mandi and after a pilgrimage he settled down temporarily in Chamba. 
Gur Sen had also found life at Mandi as uncomfortable as his father 
and had gone away to Nepal. He was so popular with the Mandi 
people that it is said—although it seems to be an exaggeration—that 
as many as /00 men had left their homes and accompanied him to 
Nepal. A story is related about Gur Sen rendering a signal service 
to the Raja of Nepal, and we give it here for what it is worth. A parti- 
cularly valued stronghold of Nepal had been seized by an enemy and 
all attempts of the Raja to recapture it had failed. [t was at this junc- 
ture that Gur Sen appeared on the scene, and when the Raja of Nepal 


*Jt is still there. 
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heard of the young prince’s prowess and gallantry he sent to him for 
help. Always in search of a noble chance to distinguish himself in 
battle, Gur Sen readily agreed, and after invoking the aid of his 
favourite gods and goddesses he took a handful of men and led a 
determined attack against the enemy. And he succeeded where the 
mighty host of Nepal had failed. This chivalrous deed won for Gur 
Sen the deep gratitude and friendship of the ruler of Nepal who covered 
him with honours. After about three years stay in Nepal, Gur Sen 
returned to Mandi when he received an urgent call from his dying 
uncle Raja Suraj Sen. 


During his father’s rule Gur Sen was his right-hand man, and 
it seems probable that while Raja Shyam Sen was devoting himself 
to pleasure the work of administration partly fell on the heir-apparent. 


“WAR WITH KULLU. 


With his last breath Raja Shyam Sen had solemnly adjured 
his son to avenge the insult and defeat which the Kullu Raja had in- 
flicted upon him by waylaying him while he was returning to Mandi. 
Gur Sen considered it his foremost duty to carry out the wishes of his 
father, and after consultation with his Sardars he decided to make war 
on Kullu. He encamped at Chamar Pani, and sent a challenge to 
Raja Man Singh of Kullu to surrender the fortresses of Bagi Ghach, 
Bans, Neru, and Balendhi—which he had recaptured after the depar- 
ture of Raja Shyam Sen—or elie to come out and fight like a man and 
not resort to guerilla warfare. Man Singh scoffed at this challenge 
and said many unpleasant things about Mandi and its ruler. He de- 
fied Gur Sen and advanced on Chamar Pani with a strong force. The 
Mandi army was dispersed, and the hopes of Gur Sen were dashed to 
the ground. But within a month he again invaded Kullu with a very 
much stronger and larger force, and this time he succeeded. At the 
battle of Dhalpur—now the name of a street at Kullu—the Raja of 
Kullu was defeated and captured. He was dispossessed of all the 
fortresses he had misappropriated, and the town of Kullu itself was 
secked. He now begged Gur Sen to spare him, promised that he 
would not encroach on Mandi territory again, and paid Rs. 2 lakhs in 
cash as expenses of the war. He also presented a dagger to Raja 
Gur Sen which is still preserved in the state armoury. Bajaura—not 
a natural boundary-—was fixed as the boundary between the two states. 


WAR WITH THE SUKET CONFEDERATES. 
It will be remembered that the Rana of Nachan had been 
captured by Raja Shyam Sen, and he had ever since been kept under 


surveillance in Mandi. The attempts of the ruler of Suket to affect or 
secure the Rana’s release had been failed time after time. 
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decided to make one last effort and entered into an alliance with the 
‘Raja of Kullu—who was again too willing to cooperate against Mandi 
—and with one Nawab Hussain Khan. The forces of the allies ad- 
vanced on Mandi. ‘Gur Sen, although he was taken unawares, rose 
"to the occasion, and prepared to meet the enemy. He took up a strong 
position at "Taliahar—about three miles from Mandi—with 1000 men 
‘selected partly from the waziris of Balh and Pandoh, and partly from 
that of Sanor. The contingents of Kamlah and Anantpur were sta- 
tioned at Yhene-ki-dhar; 500 men were posted at the boundary and 
.1800 Rajput musketeers were put on duty at the Tumabare ka nala. 
As Gur Sen’s brother Dhan Chand, and his son Tikka Sidh Sen were 
too young yet to take part in the fighting, they were sent to Kothi 
Batauhli for safety. A vakil of Nawab Hussain Khan, came through 
Pairi Pasta,* and presented himself before Raja Gur Sen. After show- 
ing his credentials .he demanded, in the name of his master, the 
immediate release of the Rana of Nachan failing which he threatened 
dire consequences. . Not daunted by these threats Gur Sen took the 
extreme step of cutting off the head of the Rana and placing it on 
a salver he asked the vakil of the Nawab to take the Rana back to his 
friends. Horror-stricken and frightened out of his wits the Vakil 
fled in all haste to his master, and told him how desperate and fear- 
less his adversary was. The Nawab issued orders that the allied 
forces should attack the enemy the following day. Meanwhile, a 
very interesting incident happened in the Mandi camp. A ‘‘Bahru- 
pia’’, (nummer) said to be of Batala, was in attendance on Raja Gur 
Sen, ‘and offered to drive away the Nawab cael hie seed single-handed, 
if he was assured of a decent reward. Thinking that the fellow was 
up to one of his usual amusing tricks the Raja promised him a hand- 
some reward. The mummer retired to his tent and asked a scribe to 
write a firman purporting to come from the Moghul Emperor in 
which Hussain Khan was ordered on pain of the highest displeasure 
to abandon his expedition and proceed at once to the Deccan where a 
rebellion had been reported, With this bogus firman the mummer 
went to the Nawab. The latter asked for a dav’s delay so that he 
might before leaving for the Deccan, settle the hash of the Hindu Raja 
of Mandi, and invited the (self-made) Imperial messenger to watch 
the game. But the faithful mummer said even an hour’s delay would 
not be tolerated by the Emperor, and insisted on his leaving at once. 
Hussain Khan was completely taken in, and at once retired with his 
forces towards Sirhind, but died on ihe, sexe Bokoss discovering how 


he had been regerd upon. Thus was Rloedshies avoided by the 








*Cf. the saying “This way Pairi, that way Boas? * they talk a good-deal, 
but offer no hospitality, 
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resourceful and clever interposition of a common ‘bahrupia’. Gur 
Sen was extremely pleased with the man, and rewarded him hand- 
scmely. The relations between Mandi and Bushehr were cordial, 
and when Raja Hani Singh of Bushehr heard of the formidable alliance 
against Mandi, he hastened with his army to the help of his kinsman 
who met him and offered him a warm welcome at Gutkar. Their 
ccmbined forces wrested some fortresses from Suket, and Mawi was 
eer to Mandi territory after the former's rebellious Rana had been 
cilled. 


KHELOR ATTACKED BY SUKET. 


A daughter of Raja Shyam Sen was married to the Raja of 

The latter left a minor son named Tikka Bhim Chand. 
Taking advantage of the prince’s minonty the Raja of Suket with the 
help of the Governor of Lahore, invaded Bilaspur. The Dowager 
Rani sought the help of her brother Raja Gur Sen who mustered as 
many men as he could call up at once and hastened towards Bilaspur. 
A number of his men entrenched themselves at Khare ke Bar, and he 
himself tock up a strong position at Rabbi Mat. It is said that several 
hill chiefs had made common cause against Kehlor and Mandi: but 
thanks to the chivalrous and gallant conduct of Gur Sen, the confede- 
rates could not succeed in conquering Kehlor, and parcelling out the 
territery among themselves. The Katoch chief complained to the 
Nawab that their dizcomfiture was due to the luke-warm half-hearted 
mummer in which the Guler army had fought. A similar accusation 
was made by the ruler of Guler against the Katoch chief of Kangra. 
The Nawab was inclined to believe the former, and acting as the re- 
presentative of the Governor of Lahore he took awav the Jamadari of 
the hill states from the Katoch and gave it to the Ruler of Guler. 


Bilaspur. 


After ruling for 5 years Raja Gur Sen died in 1684. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
RAJA SIDH SEN, 1684—1727. 


R4J4 Sidh Sen was admittedly one of the greatest rulers of Mandi. 

He ruled for 43 years and during this period he made his 
pewer felt all over the hill States, and considerably enlarged his terri- 
tories particularly at the expense of Bhangal, Suket and Kullu. 


In the beginning of his reign, however, Sidh Sen found him- 
self up against a coterie of officials who were doing very much as they 
pleased, each one of them kent upon self-aggrandizement. But Sidh 
Sen was not the man to be thus effaced and reduced to a cypher. He 
poignantly felt his position and confided his bitter feelings to Mian 
Jappu — an illegitimate son of Raja Shyam Sen. This man 
was extraordinarily clever and capable, and Sidh Sen could not have 
turned to a better person for advice. Jappu, evidently not unmindful 
of his own interests, told the Raja that the ambition and high hand- 
edness cf the self-seeking officials could only be curbed if he (Jappu) 
was formally invested with the powers and authority of a Minister. 
When this was done with due formality, Jappu soon showed that he 
meant business. He was determined to use to the fullest extent the 
ample powers with which his master has invested him, He got to- 
gether all the old papers and made searching enquiries into the various 
grants and ijagirs, abolishing those which were frivolous or tanta- 
mount to misappropriations or conferred illegally, and cutting down 

others which believed to have been obtained as the result of bribery. 

He proved himself the relentless enemy of all dishonest and corrupt 
officials and made them disgorge their ill-gotten gains. His strong 
hand made itself felt even in the case of the Dowager Rani who had 
somehow or other managed to considerably augment her jagir and 
allowances. These were reduced by Jappu to what was put down in 
the original grant. The Rani was very angry and some sort of palace 
revolution might have ensued had not Jappu tactfully mollified her by 
sending her costly presents and convincing her that whatever he had 
done and was doing was for the good of the State. It is said that 
Jappu’s mother was an exceedingly wise woman, and in many knotty 
problems of administration was a source of inspiration to Jappu, who 
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naturally treated her with the highest respect and veneration. As the 
result of his vigorous measures of reform Jappu was soon able to re- 
store the finances of the State to a flourishing condition. 
enduring work was his revenue settlement the main principles of 
which practically remained in force for about 200 years and which 
was only abolished when a regular settlement was made in |917. 
Realizing the difficulties of the poor agriculturists—dependent entire- 
ly upon an uncertain rainfall and never able to make any provision 
for ‘a rainy day’—Mian Jappu devised a system of Sawai loans in 
kind enabling a man to borrow grain from the State stores on condition 
that he returned next year 25 per cent. more than the quantity bor- 
rowed. The same rate (25 per cent. per annum) was charged on 
loans in cash to enable the agriculturists to buy bullocks or other neces- 
sary articles. There was one piece of legislation which reflects the 
greatest credit on Jappu and makes cne wonder at his sagacity. Even 
at the present day one hears so much about the disastrous conse- 
quences of unwarranted expenditure which a Hindu incurs in con- 
nection with births, betrothals, marriages and deaths. The evils of 
this pernicious system are generally recognised now, but few people 
have the courage of their convictions and few can break through the 
shackles of a merciless custom. If this is the state of things at the pre- 
sent day ig it not wonderful that more than 200 years ago Mian Jappu, 
the practically illiterate Wazir of an out-of-the-way hill State—made 
and intioduced salutory rules restricting expenditure on the functions 


and ceremonies mentioned above, and also placed restrictions on the 
use and manufacture of liquor? 


But his most 


WARS AND CONQUESTS OF SIDH SEN, 


Mian Jappu was in charge of the civil administration and 
Mian Bir Singh, a gallant soldier of good extraction, wa: made the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Raja’s forces. And the Raja had good 
‘need for a man like Bir Singh for he was very anxious to launch on a 
series of wars with a view to winning glory and fame. 


Soon after his accession Hatli was conquered and annexed. 
A curious story is related about the then Rana of Hatli. It is 
said that he had gone mad and one of his insane hobbies was 
to go and lie down near a water-mill and tell every body that he too 
was a water-mill, Women who went to the real water-mill to get 
their grain milled were compelled by the Rana to bring wild ber- 
ries and put them in his mouth so that he might also perform the func- 
tions of a mill. This stupid practice of the Rana caused a lot of 
annoyance to the poor industrious women who had perforce to pander 
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to the mad whims of their mad master. One day a Brahmin woman 
put a rabbits exereta instead of berries, into the Rana’s mouth, 
After masticating the stuff for a while he felt the difference 
in taste and asked the woman what it was that she had put into his 
mill. She replied that as she was a poor woman she could only afford 
to take an inferior grain to the mill, but that it was the duty of the 
latter to grind whatever was put into it. The Rana was furious and 
after blackening the face of the Brahmini turned her out of Hatli. 
She went to Mandi and complained to Raja Sidh Sen against the 
Rana’s mad escapades. This gave Sidh Sen a pretext for making war 
on Hatli and annexing it to his territory. ; 


MURDER OF PIRTHI PAL OF BHANGAL. 


Bhangal had long been a distinct principality under its own 
Raja with the capital at Bir Bhangal. It included most of the country 
along the outskirts of the Dhaula Dhar between Kangra and Kullu, 
—now called Chhota Bhangal and Bir Bhangal—and a large portion 
of territory north of the Beas, now in Mandi, as also Bara Bhangal at 
the head of the Ravi Valley, and Paprola and Lanod now in 
Kangra.* Pirthi Pal its ruler at this time had as one of his ranis a 
princess from Mandi. He developed into a madcap voluptuary and 
spent most of his time in drunken rivelries. He scandalized every 
body by his mad pranks and was always found in the company of 
Gaddi women, drinking and dancing with them. He entirely neglect- 
ed his work as a ruler, so that his people were disgusted with him, 
But he was not merely a voluptuary, he was also a mischief monger. 
Sidh Sen determined to annex the territory of Bhangal. He sent 
an urgent message to Pirthi Pal to come to Mandi. Inspite of some 
unfavourable omens and portents which should have deterred a super- 
stitious person from proceeding on the journey, Pirthi Pal went to 
Mandi, where ostensibly he was well received, but found himself 
under surveillance. After a few days he received a private warning 
that the real object of Sidh Sen was to kill him and annex Bhangal. 
Thoroughly alarmed, but unable to escape, Pirthi Pal appealed to 
Suket to help him in getting out of the clutches of Sidh Sen. In res- 
ponse to this request some men came from Suket dressed as purchasers 
of salt. Hiding Pirthi Pal in a sack they had almost succeeded in 
taking him away when the plan failed at the last moment by the ferry 
contractors searching the sacks and_ discovering and rearresting the 
unfortunate chieftain who was now taken to the Damdama Palace 
where he was imprisoned for some time and ultimately assassinated. 


His head was buried in the middle of Sidhsar Tank in front of the 
"J. P.H. 8. Vik, 13. 
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Damdama and his legs and arms in the four corners of the tank.* The 
treacherous deed was done but Sidh Sen gained little by it for as soon 
as the ruler of Kullu came to know akout the murder he took posses- 
sion of Chhota and Bara Bhangal and a portion of Bir Bhangal, and 
the Raja of Kangra annexed certain other parts. Little was thus left 
to Sidh Sen to show for his treacherous deed. 


THE TERRIBLE FAMINE OF 1683. 


There was a terrible famine in these parts in 1683 as the 
result of a total failure of rains throughout the year. A large num- 
ber of people died of starvation and in some places the living fed on 
the dead. The ravages of the famine continued for nearly three 
years during which the entire population was prostrated. Although 
in those days there was no regular system of famine relief even in the 
Imperial territory, it is satisfactory to record that the Mandi Durbar 
did whatever it could to alleviate distress among the people. State 
granaries were opened, in many cases land revenue was remitted, 
advances were given to the Zamindars and 1elief was administered in 
other ways; but inspite of these measures several thousand persons 
died of starvation in Mandi territory alone. It is a well known fact 
that the hill people are very superstitious and believe in innumerable 
deities. There is hardly a village and habitation where one stone or 
metal deity or another is not found. In cases of domestic trouble the 
householders look upto the family god or goddess for help and relief ; 
and when the whole population is threatened or affected by a famine 
or some other visitation, the bigger national deities are approached 
and offerings are made at their shrines; but when these importunities 
fail to move the gods, sterner measures are adopted and the gurs— 
(priests through whom the god acts or speaks) are kept immersed in 
water or made to stand in the sun or kept starving and not allowed to 
sleep and until they can persuade their deity to show clemency to the 
suffering credulous humanity. There is no doubt that the energies 
and resources cf all the hill deities must have been taxed to the utter- 
most during these devastating three years of famine. 
inclined to scoff at these customs and beliefs, 
mind this simple implicit faith is beautiful. 


Some may be 
but to a sympathetic 





*A lamp is kept burning in the centre of the tank, and a tiny fountain 
is always playing upon the spot where the head was interred. 
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SIDH SEN ON THE WAR PATH. 


In 1687 O.B. Sidh Sen met Raja Bhim Chand of Bilaspur at 
Jaboth (near Bhambla about 24 miles from Mandi) and their combined 
torces attacked Katoch territory and sacked and then burnt the towers 
of Jai Singhpur and Bijapur now in Palampur Tehsil. 


The same year Sidh Sen’s son Shiv Jawala Sen recaptured 


Hatli and married the daughters of Mian Abhai Chand and Mian Jai 


Ram. 


In 1688 the Nachanwalas were turned out of Nirandhi which 
was annexed. 


In 1688 Sidh Sen conquered the forts of Nachani and 
Machrot. He had somehow the hrm belief that if he built a temple 
and dedicated it to some god or goddess, fresh acquisition of territory 
invetiably followed; and so when he wanted to conquer Waziri Lad 
and Daled he prayed to the god Ganpati, and vowed that if he was 
victorious he would make a perpetual grant of land to the god out of 
the conquered territory. Accompanied by Mian Bir Singh, the Com- 
mander of his forces, Raja Sidh Sen made successful war on Lad and 
Daled and after annexation fulfilled his promise to Ganpati. Similar- 
ly he defeated the valiant Rana of Tikroo who offered a desperate 
resistance and when Tikrco fort had been taken the conqueror duly 
showed his allegiance to Baba Baij Nath and granted him a large slice 
of valuable land in village Tikroo. 


In 1690 Sidh Sen's forces under the leadership of Prohit 
Dhanu and Bisht Har: Das beseiged and captured Garh Dhanesar, 
about 4 miles from Mandi. ~Some villages of Kamlah Kot and 
Naraingarh were also annexed after their chieftains—the Ranas—had 


been defeated and killed. 


There was a place called Rao Garh situated on the top of the 
Pattan Kandha hill. It was brought to the notice of Raja Sidh Sen 
that at Raogarh the revolting custom prevailed of charging a fee on 
every dead body cremated. Sidh Sen could not tolerate the existence 
of this iniquitous imposition and he therefore put an end to it by annex- 


ing the fortress. 


lt is said that Jalpa Devi invoked Raja Sidh Sen in a dream 
to build a temple for her at Sidhpur. The temple was duly built and 
Sidh Sen used to spend a portion of the year at Sidhpur partly because 
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he wanted to be near his patroness—the Devi—and partly because he 
thought that the conquest of Daledh would be made easier if he attack- 
ed it from Sidhpur. A favourable opportunity was not long in present- 
ing itself. The Wazir of Rana Daledh brought two pretty girls for 
his own harem, but the report cf their keauty having reached his master 
he was called upon to surrender them. Rather than do his the amorous 
Wazir was prepared to betray his master, and knowing Raja Sidh Sen’s 
ardent desire of conquering Daledh he forthwith went to him and ad- 
vised him to hide himself with a strong detachment in the neighbouring 
forest of Saroa where the villain would decoy the Rana by promising 
to deliver the two girls to him there. The plan succeeded and the 
poor Rana was killed and Daledh annexed. 


WAR WITH KULLU. 


A man named Budhu was the Kotwal of Mandi. There 
was no love lost between him and Mian Bir Singh the Commander- 
in-Chief, For a time Budhu had the ear of the Raja, and wielded 
considerable influence over him. He pcisoned Sidh Sen’s mind against 
Bir Singh to such an extent that the latter was not permitted even to 
pay his respects to the Raja. Strongly resenting this undeserved 
slight the Mian retired to his village Batauholi. Now throughout 
these regions Bir Singh enjoyed the reputation of being the bravest 
and the most capable general, and as soon as it was known that he had 
left Mandi, the enemies of Sidh Sen thought it a suitable opportunity 
to wipe off old scores against him, for they believed, and with some 
reason, that most of the credit of Sidh Sen’s conquests belonged to 
Bir Singh. The Raja of Kullu attacked Mandi and entrenched him- 
self at Bagi Thach. Sidh Sen tried to dislodge him, but failed. He 
now realised that he had done a great wrcng to Bir Singh, and that 
Bir Singh was the only man who could drive away the enemy. Sidh 
Sen, therefore, went in person to Batauholi and asked Bir Singh's 
mother to intercede, on his behalf, with her son, and persuade the 
latter to resume the command of the army. The lady took the Raja’s 
visit as a great honour and by her good offices a_ reconciliation was 
effected between the irrate Rajput and his repentant master. With 
Bir Singh at the head of the Mandi army no one had any doubts as 
to the sequel. With his customary valour Bir Singh attacked the 


Kullu forces and defeated them after both sides had several hundred 
killed and wounded. 


It is related that at Bagi Thach where this battle took place, 
two nephews of Budhu Kotwal were on duty. Thev were caught 
napping and Bir Singh punished them barbarously. Budhu tried to 
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use this incident against Bir Singh, but he found to his chargin that he 
had lost his hold on the Raja who was now anxious to lavish his re- 
gard and favour on the invincible Bir. After defeating the Kullu 
forces and driving them away Mian Bir Singh returned to Mandi, but 
the enemy took ‘advantage of his absence and occupied Ganwathr ki 
Dhar. When the Mian heard about it he forthwith proceeded to the 
place and without any difficulty recaptured it. But the snake was only 
scotched not killed, and Raja Man Singh of Kullu was only biding 
his time. Some time afterwards he thought there was a favourable 


chance. 


One of the Dangiahi Mians had offended Sidh Sen and had 
been turned out of Mandi. The Mian took refuge with Man Singh 
and persuaded him to make war on Mandi once more. With 4000 
men and passing through Kandhi Katola Man Singh attacked Mandi 
and ravaged every village or habitation that came on his way. Even- 
tually he entrenched himself at Reerh. It is said Man Singh had been 
given a magical Nasingha (horn) by a Sadhu (Ojha Madan) whom 
Sidh Sen had defeated in a magical contest, and who to avenge himself 
had gone to Kullu and presented Man Singh with this horn which he 
said, when blown, would strike terror into the heart of Sidh Sen. Man 
Singh according to the story, used this instrument of evil with deadly 
effect, and as soon as it was blown, the redoubtable Sidh Sen became 
mortally afraid and fled away towards Kamlah. Halting on the way 
he ordered his own kettle drummer to sound the retreat: but the man 
taunted him and said that he would have been glad if Raja Gur Sen 
had had a daughter instead of a son. ‘‘It is quite unworthy of you”’ 
said the man to his ruler ‘to run away like a coward and leave Mandi 
and your people to their fate’’. These words drove all. fear out of 
Sidh Sen, and retracing his footsteps he fell with headlong valour on 
the enemy. After a pitched battle Man Singh sustained a severe de- 
feat. He fled from the field, and was hotly pursued as far as Katola 
Khandi. The heads of 380 Kullu men were brought to Mandi and 
made into a necklace for Mahadev Bhut Nath.* There were great re- 
joicings after this great victory and Sidh Sen gave generous rewards to 
all those who had distinguished themselves in the battle. He was 
natticularly kind to the kettledrummer who had at a critical time, given 
him such excellent advice and had thus saved the Raja from tarnish- 


ing his great name. : 
my 





*Whenever the rains fail, the image of Bhut Nath is constantly bathed 
to induce rain. i 
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TRIAL BY ORDEAL. 


More or less resembling the trial by ordeal in vogue in Bri- 
tain in the early feudal cays, a method for determining the truth known 
as Gecha ka dibh (the oath of the oven) is recorded to have been in 
vegue in Mandi in the time of Raja Sidh Sen, though theze are rea- 
sons to believe that it was a heritage from the past. Just behind the 
Smaila School there was a sala A suspected criminal was 
brought here and on the palms of his hands were placed a piece of 
thread and a leaf of the pipal tree and on the latter were drawn seven 
(magical) lines in ata. Then a red-hot piece of iron was placed on 
the leaf. If the palms of the hand were burnt,—the heinousness cf 
the offence or ctherwise depending on the degree and the extent of 
the burn,—the man was considered guilty; if he remained uninjured 
he was declared innocent and let off. Even in the time of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh two men Panjkoo and Santa of village Khaliana Hatli 
were subjected io this trial and Panjkoo won the case. His cescen- 
dants talk with pride of this ordeal up to the present day. 


THE STORY OF A DANGU, 


Once Sidh Sen reached Anantpur rather late at night and 
found the gates of the fort shut. He announced himself as the Raja. 
but the sentry cn duty (Dangu) had a high sense of discipline and re- 
fused to cpen the gates, saying that, under the Raja’s own strict 
orders, no one was to be admitted into the fort after nightfall. Sidh 
Sen threatened and told the fellow that he would hang for his impu- 
dence, but the man was adamant and the Raja had to spend an un- 
comfortable night in the open. The Dangu was brought before Sidh 
Sen in the mozning, and every one expected that he would be hanged, 
but the Raja publicly applauded his conduct and his high sense of 
duty and held him cut as a model worthy of imitation by cthers. A 
suitable reward was given to the brave sentry and a santha (a patta or 
grant) bestewed on him granting to him and his decendants in per- 
petuity the sole privilege of serving as Dangus at the Anantpur fort. 


VISIT OF GURU GOBIND SINGH. 


It was about this time (probably in 1701) that, harassed by 
his enemies, but quite undaunted and firmly believing in eventual 
victory, Guru Gobind Singh, who had sought refuge with the Raia 
of Kullu with a view to enlisting his sympathy and seeking his help 
in the noble task of emancipating the Hindus from the Mohamma- 
dan yoke and saving the Hindu religion from extinction, came to 
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stay in Mandi. The Kullu Raja, with whom Guru Gobind Singh had 
been staying just before his migration to Mandi, seemed to be devoid 
of the spirit of chivalry and of love for his mother-land. Instead of 
helping the Guru Sahib he imprisoned him and shut him up in an iron 
cage. He forgot, however, that to a great man “‘stone walls do not 
a prison make nor iron bars a cage’’ and the Guru was soon able to 
escape* and make his way to Mandi. Here Raja Sidh Sen had had a 
premonition of the coming of the Guru, and on the Jatter’s arrival 
offered him a warm welcome and treated him with the greatest respect. 
The place where the Guru stayed at Mandi was until recently, a 
small tumble-down hut; but thanks to the sympathetic interest of the 
present enlightened Ruler, and as the result of the efforts of Rai 
Bahadur Diwan Dina Nath, the present Chief Minister to His High- 
ness, a fine Gurdwara has been built at the sacred spot and the 
memory of the Guru’s visit is thus kept green. The Gurdwara is 
situated just above the precipitous bank of the river Beas on the pre- 
sent motor road to Kullu.t The Guru deliberately selected this 
secluded spot in spite cf the request of Raja Sidh Sen who was 
anxious to lodge his honoured guest in his palace. Right in the bed 
of the river and just kelow the Gurdwara there is still to be seen a huge 
rocky ‘boulder of a greenish grey colour on which the Guru used to 
perform his spiritual devotions. A quieter, cleaner, and a more 
picturesque place could not have been chosen. This boulder. has 
survived more than two centuries of corrosion by the waters of the 
rapid Beas, and apart from the superstition, which usually winds 
itself round such objects, there seems no doubt that it will continue to 
greet the eyes of a devout pilgrim for a very long time to come. 


Loca] tradition asserts that during his brief stay in Mandi 
Guru Gobind Singh gave many proofs of his miraculous powers. The 
Guru and the Raja and latter’s courtiers were one day watching the 
river when the Guru asked Sidh Sen to send for a pitcher. When it 
was brought the Guru ordered that it should be allowed to drift down 
the stream and asked the Raja’s men to shoot at it. Not a bullet 
grazed the pitcher and the Guru said”’ 

ede eB BI Cgedg mb 62a pots 


(Just as this pitcher has not been affected by the bullets so will thy 
Mandi ever remain safe ). 





*The Sikhs believe that by some miraculous power the Guru flew along 


with the cage to Mandi. 
tIn this Gurdwara are still preserved three sacred relics of the Guru: 


a huge Makhlack, an Arbab (a musical instrument) and a cot. 
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So well pleased was the Guru with his host that when the 
time for his departure arrived he told Sidh Sen to ask fora boon. The 
Raja said he wanted immunity for Mandi against all enemies. The 
Guru said a ; : 

A Bie St Flag bs mz ake 
(when any one sacks Mandi heavenly cannons will be fired). 1t was 
probably due to the respect for the Guru’s blessing that during the 
major portion of the Sikh period no Sardar ever ventured to harass 
Mandi town. When Mandi came under the Sikhs the Khalsa collect- 
ors of revenue would not enter the city. When Guru Gobind Singh 
left Mandi* Raja Sidh Sen escorted him upto the State boundary. 
To commemorate his visit the Guiu was requested by the Raja to lay 
the foundation stone of the fortress named Guru Kot.{ The Guru 
returned the courtsey by asking the Raja to perform a similar cere- 
mony in respect of a fortress named Sidh Kot. Some manuscripts of 


the Guru were highly prized by Sidh Sen and kept in safe custody in 
the treasure house at Kamlah.{ 


SIDH SEN’S BOOK OF MAGIC. 


It was believed by the Mandi people of the time that Raja 
Sidh Sen possessed miraculous powers, and some stories are still 
current regarding the exercise of such powers particularly in connec- 
tion with the visit of a Deccani Brahmin named Madan whom Sidh 
Sen is said to have defeated in magical contest! The source of his 
miracle working was a tiny book of charms and spells which would 
enable the possessor to fly to any place he wished to go to or to get 
whatever he wanted. The story goes that this wonderful gutka be- 
longed to one Guru Tara Nath of China who by virtue of it used to send 
one of his disciples every day to fetch water from the Ganges for the 
Guru’s ablutions. In the course of his aerial flights the disciple used 
to rest for few moments at a thatched hut near the harem in Mandi. 
One day he fell asleep there. Raja Sidh Sen, who happened to go to 
the place quietly took away the gutka. When the disciple awoke he 
was struck with consternation to find the book gone, but on his en- 
treaties Sidh Sen gave it back to him. When the disciple reached 
his destination in China Guru Tara Nath asked him why he was late. 





*The date of this event is fixed at just before 1702 when the Guru 
visited Kurekashetar at the time of the solar eclipse. The Guru left Mandi 
to fight the Raja of Kalmot (Hoshiarpur District). 

FAbout 20 miles from Mandi. It is now in ruins. 

TAs the result of the Guru's visit, later on during the Khalsa reign, 
Sikh religion spread in the State. 
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He related the whole story and praised Sidh Sen’s magnanimous con- 
duct. Tara Nath was much pleased with Sidh Sen and knowing in 
the plenitude of his spiritual powers that he would not miss the magi- 
cal gutka he told his disciple to present it on his behalf to Sidh Sen 
the following day. This was done and Sidh Sen found himself 
posses:ed of miraculous powers. Sidh Sen must have been a very 
unambiticus Raja not to have secured the sovereignty of the whole 
ccuntry for himself with the help of this miracle working gift ! 


it is said that when he found his end approaching, Raja 
Sidh Sen—fearing lest the book might fall into undeserving hands 
and be used for unworthy cbjects and be thus a source of great evil 
and disaste:-——threw it into the swift current of the Beas and it was 


lost for ever. 


Raja Sidh Sen used to venerate Sadhus and religious de- 
votees, and they were always welcomed at Mandi; but Raja Man 
Singh of Kullu treated them with contempt and often used to stone 
them. One of the Sadhus cursed him and said that some day he 
would also be stoned to death. In 1710 Raja Man Singh attacked 
Chawansi.* Strange to relate, Raja Gur Sen of Suket asked Raja 
Sidh Sen for help which the latter readily accorded. A large number 
of men were sent from Mandi under the command of Prohit Bishan- 
pat and Bisht Hari Ram. The frst battle took place at Barokhar 
where Wazir Cayal and several other officers of Suket were killed. In 
the second battle which was fought at Rani Kot the allied forces ex- 
perienced a reverse and Bisht Hari Ram and some 25 officers of Mandi 
and Mian Salahu and a large number of Suket men were killed. The 
victorious Man Singh then went towards Bushehr and Kumhar Sen 
to wage war against the rulers of those States. It was when he was 
fighting against Kumhar Sen that some one hurled a stone at him and 


killed him as had been predicted by the Sadhu. 
THE GREAT FLOOD OF I717. 


It is slated that in 1717 there were unusually heavy rains and 
the Beas and the Suketi were flooded to such an extent that the Panj- 
baktar Temple, dedicated to Shiva was ccmpletely submerged and 
some cther temples along with their idols were also swept away by 
the waters. There was great less of life and property. 


*Now in Suket territory. 
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THE TEMPLES AND SHRINES BUILT BY SIDH SEN. 


Sidh Sen built Sairi Tank—in front of the Damdama palace 
—and in the northern corner of it a temple was dedicated to Sidh 
Bhairon, Mahadev and Sidh Kali. The dedication was celebrated 
with ceremony and 8000 men were feasted at He Brahm Bho} 
ceremony. The Sairi Tank was kept in a good condition for some 
time after Raja Sidh Sen, but later tell into disrepair and is reputed 
to have been occasionally used as a place for burying alive criminals, 
or those who were guilty of treason. For reasons of sanitation and 
hygiene the tank has now been dried up, and attempts are being made 
to grow flowers and plants in it. Right in the centre of this tank 
there is a cistern of water with a lamp post standing in the middle. 
This cistern is always kept full of water and every night a lamp is 


kept burning here in memory of Pirthipal of Bhangal whose head was 
buried below the post. 


Sidh Sen is reputed to have built 14 temples of which those 
of Sidh Ganpati—near Soora Kothi, and Trilok Nath (the dynastic 
deity), Panjbaktar and Batak Bhairon, Sidh Sar, Sidh Jalpa, Sidh 
Bhadra, and Shambhu Mahadev (near Padal on the bank of the Beas) 


are important. 


Raja Sidh Sen died in 1727,* after a long reign of 43 years. 
For some mysterious reason Sidh Sen had instructed his body should 
not be cremated until the fourth day of his death; but lest the dead 
body might putrify the funeral rites were performed after waiting for 
24 hours. ‘wo Ranis, thirty Khawasis concubines and 5 maid-ser- 
vants burnt themselves on the funeral pyre as Satis. 


SIDH SEN’S CHARACTER. 


Sidh Sen was a remarkable ruler and a great warrior with a 
passion for conquest. A veritable giant physically, extremely alert, 
intelligent and resourceful, a good judge of character, thoroughly 
kingly in his aspect and possessed of a masterful personality and ‘the 
power in the eye that bowed the will’ ; invariably victorious and invin- 
cible, it is not surprising that Sidh Sen was credited by his people 
with miraculous powers, and was believed to have spirits and genii 
under his control. Some clothes alleged to have formed a part of 

*He is believed to have been over 100 years old at the time of his 
death, but this is probably an exaggeration, for if he reigned for 43 years 


he must have been about 60 years old when he began ruling: this seems 
to be quite wrong. 
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Sidh Sen’s wardrobe are still preserved in the State Treasury; but it 
is difficult to believe that they could have fitted any normal human | 
being. There was a vein of sternness in Sidh Sen’s character, and 
he is believed to have mercilessly treated even the members of his 
family cn the slightest provocation or whenever his wishes were in 
the least degree thwarted. However, every thing known about him 
confirms the belief that he was an extraordinary man, and may justi- 
fiably be considered one of the greatest, if not the greatest, ruler of 


Mandi in the old days.* 


mn ee ee 


*An old sword of Raja Sidh Sen is still preserved, and it is believed 
that all cases of difficult Jabour are cured if the sword is bathed in water 
and the latter given to the patient to drink. Similarly a pair of Sidh Sen's 
shoes—a huge thing—is kept and is effectively used for “‘taming shrews.” 
An enormous stone image—believed to be life-size—of the Raja is still to be 


seen in the Ganpati Temple. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
RAJA SHAMSHER SEN, |72/7—1781. 


aa Jawala Sen, the son of Sidh Sen, had died five years before his 

father’s death leaving two sons behind. How one of the 
latter named Shamsher Sen was recognised as the heir is related in 
an interesting story. Two wives of Shiv Jawala Sen gave birth to 
sons within a few hours of each other. Each Rani claimed her son 
as the elder one, for the all-important question of succession rested 
on one of the infants being recognised as the eldest, and each party 
had staked everything on the result of this struggle for power. Find- 
ing himself in a quandary the Raja adopted a strange mode of decid- 
ing the question. He gave orders that all the people of the town 
should assemble near the temple of Bhut Nath to witness the settle- 
ment. A sword was placed side by side with a heap of dust; and 
the two infants were brought and allowed to play there. One of 
them at once toddled up to the sword and laid its tiny hand on it; 
and the other showed preference for the heap of dust. In the estima- 
tion of the Raja this proved conclusively that the first one was older 
than the other, and so he was named Shamsher Sen*, and the other 
was given the name of Dhur Chatia or Dust-eater. 


Shamsher Sen was a young child of five when by the death 
of his grand-father he was elevated to the gaddi. The administration 
was in the hands of the Hatiali Rani, the mother of Shamsher Sen, 
assisted by Mian Jappu to whom was also entrusted the highly res- 
ponsible duty of the up-bringing of the Prince. It has already been 
mentioned that Jappu was an extraordinarily capable man and so 
long as the Dowager Rani trusted him and co-operated with him the 
administration of the State was carried on quite smoothly. Jappu 
was anxious not to give the Rani any cause for offence, and realizing 
that he was, after all, a reflected glory, he always gave her credit for 
all his own good work, and ascribed his success to her genius and wis- 
dom. For a time the Rani appreciated Jappu’s honest and loyal 
work, so much so that she put her brother under his tutelage. But it 





*Shamsher means a sword. 


TDaughter of the Rana of Halli. 
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was not long before the Rani’s mind was poisoned against the able 
Minister by interested parties. All sorts of motives were ascribed to 
him, and every action of his was misinterpreted until the vile machi- 
nations succeeded, and the Rani lost her trust in Jappu. The break- 
ing point was soon reached. The Dowager Rani went on a pilgn- 
mage to Naina Devi, (on the hill above the lake of Rawalsar) and on 
her way back she stayed at Hatli. She was deeply shocked and 
grieved at the wretched condition in which she found her kinsmen, 
and she resolved to restore to them the ilaga of Hatli which Sidh Sen 
had conquered. On her ieturn to Mandi she asked her Dharam Bhai 
Hari Das—who along with one Dharam Nath led the intrigue against 
Jappu—to help her in achieving her object. There were by this 
time two parties at the court : one consisting of Jappu, Mian Bir Singh, 
Prohit Dev Datt and their adherents; and the other comprising 
Dharam Nath, and Sidh Sen’s Sartoras: Sainu, Trainu, Assu, Nadu, 
Ishar, and some relations of the Hatiali Rani. The restoration of 
Hatli was well nigh affected when Jappu came to know of it, and 
placing his loyalty to the state above his own interests, he strongly 
opposed the measure. He took out the old records, and showed to 
the Rani the orders of Raja Sidh Sen definitely and solemnly, for- 
bidding the alienation of any the slightest portion of the conquered 
land of Hatli, This was gall and wormwood to the Rani, and she 
was thenceforward on the look-out for an opportunity of doing away 
with the faithful Wazir particularly because Shamsher Sen was now 
growing up, and beginning to understand things, and it was felt by 
the intriguers that there was not much time left for them to wield 
power and feather their nests. Sometim2 afterwards Jappu went, as 
usual, to pay his respects to the queen mother when, presumably at 
her instigation, he was pounced upon and hurled down from the 
Deohri, and when he fell below, some sweepers, who were on the 
alert, killed him. When young. Shamsher Sen heard of this foul 
deed, he ordered Dharam Nath to be apprehended and thrown down 
from the very place from which poor Jappu had been hurled; and 
getting the head of the man severed he placed it cn a salver and sent 
it as a present to the Rani. She was awfully annoyed, and realizing 
that the young chief could no longer be kept in leading strings she 
left Mandi, and took up her residence at Ghasnun. 


Shamsher Sen now took up the reins of administration in 
his own hands and his first step was to undo everything that his 
mother had done. Throughout his rule of 54 years one notices a 
marked vein of eccentricity. The fact that he was always behaving 
queerly, and was constantly being imposed upon by his low com- 
panions, makes one suspect that he was defective in intelligence. 
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Curiously enough, he developed a special liking for men of low-caste 
and position who, by the then prevailing rules of society, would not 
have been allowed even to cross the path of a Raja. To the utter dis- 
gust and alarm of the higher circles the young Chief surrounded him- 
self with these dregs of society, lavishing all sorts of favours and hon- 
ours on them. These upstarts acquired such tremendous influence 


over the Raja that they practically monopolised the business of the 
State, and did whatever they liked. 


JALEBDARS., 


The personal servants of the Raja were called Jalebdars,* 
and these posts were always prized by people of this class, as their 
constant attendance on the Chief gave them many opportunities of 
self-advancement and gain. Practically all the Jalebdars in the house- 
hold of Raja Shamsher Sen were men of the lower orders : for instance 
the important post of Chauntra-Ka-Vakil was held by Bhadia, a 
blacksmith. Most cf these men belonged to the village of Dhaban near 
Khud Suketi, and whereas previously every one looked down upon 
them, they were now courted and feared. Their women began to 
appear in costly dresses and shawls, and to wear gold ornaments. 
Now, in those days the people of the lower strata of society were not 
permitted to wear silk clothes and gold ornaments: these luxuries 
were a distinct mark of superiority reserved for the Brahmins, Kshat- 
triyas, and Rajputs. Nor were the Shudras allowed to learn, be 
taught or repeat the sacred Mantras. But there was no limit to the 
ambition of these people in the service of Shamsher Sen. Time 
soon came when they broached the subject of their ostracism to 
their master, and complained to him that in spite of his gene- 
rous treatment of them, they were still treated as pariahs by the 
rest of the people. They claimed to be treated on an equal footing 
with Brahmins and Rajputs, and as the first step towards their eleva- 
tion they demanded initiation into the charmed circle of the high 
caste men. They wanted to be invested with the sacred thread, and 
also to be taught the sacred Mantras, and ke allowed to worship the 
Deities without suffering any disabilities. It was easy enough for 
them to convince the weak Raja of the justice of their claims, and he 
forthwith ordered the Pandits and Prohits te accede to the wishes of 
his favourites. Very much against their wishes, but to save their 
skins some of the Pandits carried out the Raja's orders, and those 
whe refused. in the name of their Dharma, to be parties to this Shudhi 
(work of uplifting the depressed classes) were severely dealt with. 














*Jaleb Patel means procession. 
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After the Shudhi these men demanded inter-caste and inter- 
communal dining. Against this measure there was a storm of opposi- 
tion; but the Raja was a puppet in the hands of the dagis: and no 
cne could transgress his orders with impunity. In their despair the 
man of the higher orders went to Batauhli to seek the advice of Mian 
Bir Singh, the retired Commander-in-Chief, who was highly respected 
and held in great esteem on account cf his age and the great services 
he had rendered to the State. He was told of the scrry state of things 
at the court, and while the deputation waz talking to the venerable 
Man, a mes:enger of the Raja arrived with an invitation for Bir Singh 
to the great inter-caste feast which was to be held at the Madho Rao 
temple in honour of the Raja’s new found companions, and to which 

every person of position or importance was bidden. Mian Bir Singh 
repaired to Mandi, and by a clever move he persuaded the Raja to 
hold not one dinner at one place, but at least four at four different 
places so that those dagis who participated in the first dinner might 
be converted into Kanets, those who joined the second might be made 
Khatris: the third set might be called Rajput, and the fourth Brah- 
mins. The real object was to create jealousies and dissensions and 
to throw the apple of discord among the ‘depressed classes’ by creat- 
ing these artificial distinctions among them. This illusory elevation 
into four water-tight compartments was sure to lead to trouble. The 
newly-converted Kanets would be jealous of the Khatris; the latter 
would hate the Rajput, and the Brahmin would look down upon all 
the rest of them. It was too subtle a game for the Raja or his 
favourites to see through. The dinners were organised on the lines 
suggested by Mian Bir Singh, but further care was taken to select 
such houses for the meals as had two or three separate dining rooms, 
so that although ostensibly it might be considered an inter-caste din- 
ner, yet in reality there was no mixing up of the two classes. This 
last plan did not succeed altogether, and the dagis were loud in their 
protests. <A still deeper game was necessary to defeat the unwarrant- 
ed demands of these men, and if possible to make a clean sweep of 
them. Knowing the predilections of their master in favour of the 
depre:sed classes, the officials sent word to another class of such men 
(known as Kalrus) to come to Mandi and oust the dagis. An urgent 
request was also sent to Raja Devi Chand of Kahlor to come and save 
the situation. Devi Chand arrived post-haste, and remonstrated with 
Shamsher Sen over the whole affair, and particularly effective was 
his argument that the direct consequence of this Shudhi (purification) 
movement would be that all the other hill-chiefs would refuse to have 
any social or matrimonial relations with Mandi. Shamsher Sen now 
revealed his mad and monstrous plan and said that he intended, 
after a time, to kill all the dagis and to raise a pyramid of their heads 
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so that he might sit on it and perform a ¢pecial jap which would make 


him the greatest king on earth, and Mandi the grandest and the most 
gorgeous place under the sun. 


However, the Raja of Kehlor succeeded in persuading 
Shamsher Sen to issue an order decreeing the execution of all the 


wretched dagis. Many of them were killed, and many more sought 
safety in flight. 


KULRUS COME INTO POWER, 


The Dagi peril was over, but the Raja would not give up his 
low companions. In place of the former, the Kalrus rose into power. 
They had free access to the Raja, and their influence was felt in all 
branches of the administration. After a time they also fell victims 
to the wrath of their ruler, and many of them were tortured to death. 


THE DRYING OF SILVER COINS IN THE SUN, 


How the Raja’s servants made a fool of him, and plundered 
him right and lett will be illustrated by the following story :— 


One day some of his attendants advised him to take his bath 
on a heap of 114 lakh of silver coins. Ihis, they said, was a ceremony 
the performance of which was essential for a mighty and world-fam- 
ed ruler like him. The vanity of the Raja was tickled by this pro- 
posal, and the sum of 1!4 lakh of rupees was taken out of what Mian 
Jappu had saved tor the State. Un this glitterimg heap Shamsher Sen 
took his bath, and at the suggestion of the covetous servants, the coins 
were spread out in the sun to dry. A large sum was misappropriat- 
ed, and the sun was held responsible for the contraction that had taken 
place in the silver. Then the Raja was told that whenever a cultiva- 
tor lets his corn dry in his fields, it was customary to give away a few 
handfuls to every beggar who asked for charity. Similarly the Raja 
should give away in chanty handfuls of silver coins to his servants, 
Thus more money was misappropriated. Not content with this loot, 
the rascals depleted the heap of silver still further by driving the 
analogy of the corn to such grotesque length that it is surprising how 
Shamsher Sen was taken in. They trod upon the silver—taking it to 
be corn, with their shoes to which plenty of glue had been applied, 
and as many coins as the glue could hold were thus removed, and so 
on until very little of the money was left and then they put it in a 
small basket (drumlike) and at nigntfall pushed it down a high place, 
and when search was made by torches obviously only a few coins 
could be recovered. The loss of the money was thus attributed to 
an accident, and these perfidious men were happy in the enjoyment of 
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their ill-gotten gains; but before long their vile tactics were revealed 
to the Raja by their jealous rivals, and having been thoroughly ex- 
posed and publicly disgraced most of them were put to death. An- 
other set of unprincipled ruffans then came into power, and gorged 
their ravenous maws until they also fell, and so on. 


SHOOTING IN THE AIR. 


Once Raja Shamsher Sen was holding his daily Durbar 
when he asked for his bow and arrows, and started shooting in the 
air in the direction of Suketi Khad and Bhangal. After a whole 
quiverfull had been finished he volunteered an explanation to the 
amazed courtiers. ‘‘The Kullu forces,’’ he said. “‘are attacking our 
territory on the outskirts, and have beseiged several of our fortresses 
and our garrison are hard pressed; and | shot these arrows to drive 
away the enemy. I have sutoeeded, and you will get news of our 
victory to-merrow,’’ Who dare contradict even the madcap _halluci- 
nations of an autocrat, and sure enough the news was concocted the 
following day that the Raja’s vision was quite correct, and a dire 
calamity had been averted by his timely intervention, and his arrows 
had worked havoc, and the enemy had fled helter-skelter. 


JAWALA MUKHI APPEARS AT MANDI. 


When it is generally known that the Ruler is weak in intel- 
lect, unscrupulous villainy does not consider the perpetration of any 
feawd tow bold ot grotesque. Pryohit Basantu saw no reason why he 
should not start a ‘stunt? and make some money by trading on the 
gullibility of his superstitious master and his people: He took some 
candles and fixed them on a spot just above the Pada] Maidan. Then 
the sacred word of the Prohit went forth that Jawala-Mukhi* had 
made her appearance at Mandi, and that she demanded of the Raja 
costly clothes and ornaments. The wily Prohit, constituting himself 
the Devi’s priest, took good care not to allow any one to go too near 
the rock which seemed to eject tongues of fire. Crowds of simple- 
apg gullible humanity flocked to the place, and presents poured 
‘in. The stunt was kept up for a short time, and when Basantu had 
onde a fortune, the Devi disappeared as suddenly as she had come. 


THE BABA. 


A Gosain named Bhiwani Gir was responsible for a similar 
stunt. He dressed up a stone idol, and gave out that the ‘Baba’ had 
miraculous powers; and that it had wonderful human appetites and 











*A place of pilgrimage in the Kangra District. 
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could eat, drink and smoke. Every day an elaborate meal was pre- 
pared for the Baba, and thanks to his generosity, more than a hundred 
men were fed at the shrine. The Baba was given a regular grant in 
cash by the State, and all his other requirements—as interpreted by 
Bhiwani Gir—were liberally supplied. Not content with a stone 
image Shamsher Sen ordered one of silver weighing 5 maunds. 
Now nothing would please the Raja more than to see the Baba wed- 
ded and happily settled in life. The impecunious Raja of Kehlor 
was asked to marry his two daughters to the Baba, and he welcomed 
the prospect of adding five maunds of silver to his empty treasury. 
The Baba, with his marriage-party, was taken to Bilaspur with great 
pomp and show, and the guests were feasted and entertained as 
usual. The Baba was delighted with the reception accorded to it, 
and decided to live permanently at his father-in-law’s house. So 
the marriage party returned, and the poor Baba soon tasted the joys 
of matrimony in the melting pot. The blattering chroniclers—loth to 
commit the sacrilege of painting a Raja as an unhinged imbecile—try 
to give plausible explanations for such mad freaks. For instance this 
Baba episode is explained as a veiled chivalrous way of helping a 
brother-prince—who was poor, and had asked for monetary help— 
without wounding his pride and without allowing him to suffer in his 
own estimation, ) | 


MANGTU. 


A low-caste man named Mangtu was appointed by Raja 
Shamsher Sen as his advisor and called as the wazir of the Chauntra*, 
and the fellow exercised a lot of influence. Two of his kinsmen 
named Dhani Ram and Tulsi Ram—who had been in the service of 
Raja of Kullu, but had been turned out in disgrace,—-came to Mandi 
in search of employment. Jobs were found for them by Mangtu, 
and waxing bold they requested the Raja to arrange for their marriages 
in Khatri families. The Raja agreed, and Mangtu was on the look- 
out for suitable matches. The Khatris were perturbed, and hastened 
to give away their daughters in marriage to suitable or unsuitable men 
of their own caste rather than lower themselves by a misalliance with 
a low-caste upstart. Nothu Katri, however, could not find it in his 
heart to throw away his daughter who was reputed to be a paragon of 
beauty. Mangtu, relying upon his hold over his master, forcibly re- 
moved the unfortunate girl from her father’s house, and she was 
immediately married to Tulsi Ram. This outrage created a sensation 
in Mandi, and a deputation of the leading men of the town waited on 
the Raja to tell him how strangely his subjects resented Mangtu’s 
atrocious conduct, and how they felt that no one’s however was safe in 











*He used to hold his cour: on a platform. 
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Mandi as long as men of that type were allowed to weild unrestricted 
power. Shamsher Sen ordered the arrest of Mangtu, but the villain 
ted to Ropa, a village in Suket territory. All his property was con- 
fiscated and presently he paid for his sins by dying a dog's death. It 
was the rainy season, and millet was growing plentifully. “Torment- 
ed by the pangs of hunger Mangtu came out of his hiding place at 
night to steal some cobs of millet from the neighbouring fields of 
Ropa. When watch-men in the field heard a rustling noise in the 
dark they thought there was a pig in the fields and fired a matchlock 
in that direction. Thus was killed a pig indeed, and the world was 


rid of a scoundrel. 


MARRIAGES OF SHAMSHER SEN. 


The first marriage of Raja Shamsher Sen took place, when 
he was yet in his teens, with the daughter of the Mian of Mukhanpur. 
His second marriage, which took place in 1743, was celebrated with 
the daughter of Mian Alam Chand Katoch of Jaisinghpur. 


WARS AND CONQUESTS. 


In the earlier part of Shamsher Sen's reign Kullu was in the 
throes of internal trouble, and taking advantage of the turmoil Mandi 
tore away a part of its territory. Raja Jai Singh, the Ruler of Kullu 
was driven out by the rival faction, and sought refuge at Lahore. The 
valuable Chohar ilaga, along with the forts of Amargarh, Deogarh, 


Mastpur, and Sari were seized by Mandi. 


In 1727 the fort of Kiranpur in Bhangal was occupied after 
a seige of two months. After this the Mandi troops, which were still 
stationed at Kiranpur, received orders to proceed to Saraj and Madho- 
pur. Led by the Commanders Surjan Singh and Dan Chand Madho- 


pur and Raigarh in Mandi Sara} were stormed and captured. 


arene ed 


ADINA BEG. 


Towards the year 1745 the rulers of the hill states heard with 
alarm of the approach of the redoubtable Adina Beg, the Moghul Gov- 
ernor of Jullundur. Through sheer ability this man had risen from the 
ranks to the position of the Governor of Jullundur.* Later on he rose 
still higher, and became the Viceroy of the Punjab in 1755. Asa rule 
the Moghuls, with a few exceptions, had not worried much about the 
hill states, and were content with their suzerainty being acknowledged 








*{ atif’s History of the Punjab, p. 214. 
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by these chiefs. So long as the tribute was duly paid a policy of ‘let 
well alone’ was considered the most expedient. More important inter- 
ests had kept the Moghuls busy elsewhere, and the difficult hill country 
was allowed to settle its intestine quarrels as best as it could. Some- 
times one of the hill chiefs—more loyal and obedient than the others— 
would be made a Thanadar, but this was invariably a mere titular dig- 
nity. The Emperor had the right of demanding personal or military 
service from any of the chiefs under his suzerainty, occasionally a hill- 
chief or his son would be given a mansab at the Imperial Court, and 
even entrusted with the command of an expedition. Sometime: to 
punish a recalcitrant chief, and oftener inspired by a lust for plunder 
one of the Subas would lead an expedition into the hill territory, and 
after overawing one or mcre of the chiefs. and after collecting 
as much money and other valuables as circumstances would 
permit, he would return to his capital. Generaliy speaking the 
mere approach of the Moghul army was enough to overawe the chiefs 
when inspired by an instinct of self-preservation they would vie with 
one another in offering their submission. It was on a few occasions 
only that any one offered resistance, to win immortal glory on the 


field of battle. 


To remind the hill chiefs that the Moghul sovereignty was 
something real, and not to allow them to forget that they owed allegi- 
ance to the Emperor, Adina Beg used to make incursions into 
the hills. Towards the latter part of the year 1745 he advanced to 
Guler, but Raja Dalip Singh could not fight against the Subah, and 
offered his submission. In the course of a triumphant march through 
the hill territory Adina Beg received the submission of Rajas Ajit 
Singh of Jaswal, Tehri Singh of Mankot, Dev Dutt of Nurpur, Madan 
Pal of Bhaboria, Yadu Pal of Kutlehr, the Rai of Bhangal and several 
other chieftains; and with their co-cperation he advanced upon the 
Katoch Raja. It seems that the other chiefs were jealous of the 
latter, and since he would nct readily come forward with an offer of 
submission, Adina Beg was easily persuaded to attack the refractory 
chief. Jaisinghpur and Bijapur were sacked and razed to the ground. 
Adina Beg intended to invade Mandi also; but apprized by Raja Dalip 
Singh Guleria of the threatened danger, Raja Shamsher Sen deputed 
Mian Udhar Singh of Mandi—a friend of Dalip Singh—to convey his 
greetings to the Suba, and to assure the latter of his loyalty and devo- 
tion to the Emperor. Partly as the result of this, and partly because 
Adina Beg had heard of the impregnibility of Kamlah Fort, he ex- 
pressed his delight in accepting the loyal assurances of Shamsher Sen. 
Indeed, so pleased was he that he offered Bijapur to Mandi, and ask- 
ed Shamsher Sen to re-populate the ravaged town. After this Adina 
Beg returned to Jullundur. 
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FIGHTING AGAINST KULLU. 


In 1753 the forces of Mandi ravaged the Bir belonging to 
Kullu, and put to fight the Kullu forces occupying it. Dev Dutt, the 
son of Proh‘t Surjan, and Mian Badalia were incharge of the operations 
and commanded the forces. After the fight a quarrel arose over the 
land of Sooja (a village); and the matter was referred to Raja Ummaid. 
Singh of Chamba, and an amicable settlement was arrived at and the 


status quo was maintained. 


MANDI AND SUKET FIGHT. 


In 1760 there was a clash between Mandi and Suket, and a 
battle was fought on the plain of Balh just below Dodhe. Although 
the Mandi forces were victorious yet they lost heavily in men, and 


Thakar Ram Singh was killed. Wazir Salahu cf Suket was also killed 
in this battle, 


A STRANGE INCIDENT. 


It is related that once several hill-chiefs, including Raja Devi 
Chand of Kehlur, hatched up a conspiracy against Shamsher Sen with 
a view to parcelling out his territory among themselves. They assem- 
bled at Hatli and invited Shamsher Sen to the place. Brushing aside 
the warnings of his officials, he proceeded to Hatli, where it was soon 
apparent that the Rajas meant mischief. The story goes that while 
they were about to apprehend Shamsher Sen he yawned, and in his 
open mouth each Raja saw his own image.* This was enough to 
frighten them all. They realized that they were up against a miracle- 
worker, and immediately left for their respective states. Shamsher 
Sen remonstrated with Devi Chand Kehluna and said that at least he 
should have behaved ketter and not proved himself ungrateful 
for the many favours that had been conferred upon him from 
time to time. To further convince Devi Chand of his occult 
powers Shamsher Sen, while talking, seemed to go off into a trance; 
and on coming to he said he had paid a visit to Bilaspur where he had 
seen the Rani smoking a Huqga (hubble-bubble), and listening to the 
music of low-caste musicians; and that a gate-keeper named Nangru 


*This is probably based, by the flattering native chronicler on a 
similar story relating to Sri Krishna. It is said that as a child Krishna was 
playing in the dust, and had swallowed a_ small lump of earth when his 
adoptive mother Yasudha came up, and after rebuking him she asked him to 
open his mouth. When he did so Yasudha was amazed to see in the mouth 
of the child an image of Triloki (Akash, Patal and Prithvi) thus proving that 


he was an incarnation. 
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had been unjustly put in chains under the orders of the Rani. The 


story goes that on his return home Devi Chand verified all these state- 
ments as correct. 


KIMU. 


At Sandhe there lived two brothers named Ram and Sham. 
Ram was the Wazir of the Rana of Lad. The Rana had bestowed 
two pretty girls upon Ram, and they were duly married to the latter; 
but when shortly afterwards the Rana wanted to take back the girls 
Ram refused to hand them over. Upon this the Rana began to harass 
Ram, but the Wazir was able to get rid of his oppressor by enticing him 
into a jungle and getting him done to death by some of his enemies. 
After this Ram is believed to have taken up employment under Raja 
Sidh Sen, and rendered meritorious services to him. This Ram had 
a son named Kimu, who from a precocious child grew into a remark- 
able man. In the time of Raja Shamsher Sen he was selected to serve 
as a Vakil renresenting Mandi at the Court of Lahore. Although Kimu 
was practically illiterate, knowing only a little Tankri, he was acknow- 
ledged even at Lahore to be an extraordinarily clever and capable per- 
scn, and he gained the esteem of the Governor of Lahore, and was 


able on several occasions to render Mandi valpable Service. 


DHUR CHATIA RISES INTO POWER. 


After the assassination of Jappu, no person of outstanding 
ability or personality was available who could carry on the administrz# 
tion, But before long Dhur Chatia, the step-brother of Shamsher Sen, 
made himself felt and came to the fore-front. He was a very clever 
nan, and soon acjuired so much influence and power that he practt- 
cally monopolised all authcrity in the state reducing Shamsher Sen to a 
mere figuiehead. He had as his co-adjutor another clever man named 
Mian Uchhab. Dhur Chatia had married in a Chuhan Rajput family 
of village Kas in the Nair Kalan ilaqa; and he brought several Chuhans 
to Mandi and gave them responsible posts so that in every department, 
and even in the Raja’s household Dhur Chatia had his own men, who 
owing everything to him, were very loyal and devoted to him, and 
kept him fully informed of everything that happened in the state as 
well as the palace. Not content with the almost supreme authority 
that he wielded in the administration the ambitious Dhur Chatia began 
to interfere even in the housenold affairs of the Raja, and by placing 
all sorts of disabilities and restraints on the latter made him feel ex- 
tremely unhappy. 
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Surma Sen, the son and heir of Raja Shamsher Sen, had 
been born to Rani Katochi. When the Tikka grew up he was put 
under the charge of the devoted Bairagi Ram. Dhur Chatia wanted 
either to get rid of Surma Sen or at least to gain complete control over 
the young prince, so that his own power might not decline when the 
later reached his majority or succeeded to the gaddi. The Rani was, 
however, taking good care rot ‘o allow the Tikka to fall into the clutches 
of his uncle. Indeed, she would not allow the prince even to go out 
of the palace. Foiled in his attempts Dhur Chatia decided to use force 
and take away Surma Sen from the protection of his mother. As a 
preliminary step Dhur Chatia epprehended all those officials and attend- 
ants who were loyal to Shamsher Sen, and sent them over to Kamlah 
Fort. The way being thus cleared, he entered the palace and wanted 
to see the Tikka. The Rani had, meanwhile, been apprized of his 
wicked intentions, and had hidden her son and his tutor Bairagi Ram 
unde: a wooden dais, so that Dhur Chatia searched in vain for his 
nephew. [t was now considered unsafe to keep Surma Sen in Mandi, 
and aleng with his faithful tutor and Kaith Saulu, he fled to Tanda, a 
village in Suket territory; tut fearing Jest his uncle’s influence at Suket 
should succeed against him, the pcor Tikka went to Bilaspur where he 
expected a warm welcome. But he was bitterly disappointed 
when Raja Devi Chand of Bilaspur flatly refused to give 
him protection probably because the Raja was afraid of Dhur Chatia. 
From Bilaspur Surma Sen proceeded towards Kangra, and encamped 
at village Tikkar near Mahal Mori. When Raja Tegh Chand Katoch 
heard of Surma £en’s arrival in his territory he forgot all old animosities 
and inspired ky the chivalrous sentiments of a Rajput he went to Tikkar 
to per:onally offer a hearty welcome to Surma Sen. He was not only 
lavish in his hospitality ; hut promised Surma Sen every help in turning 
out Dhur Chatia from Mandi. When it was known that Surma Sen 
had succeeded in winning the friendship and help of the Katoch Raja, 
the tide turned in his favour, and he found the number of his followers 
growing, and also received cordial messages from the Mandi people. 
Feeling his position quite strong he returned to Mandi, and had no 
difficulty in expelling the usurper, who fled towards Jammun 
and died there. Mian Uchhab, who was at Suket when this 
happened, made up his mind to return to his village Sadoh in Mandi; 
but when he was on_ his way home he was stopped at the Padhru 
(plain) of Chambi by some sepoys who told him that Surma Sen did 
not wish him to enter Mandi territory, and that he would be well-advis- 
ed to seek refuge elsewhere. The proud Mian thereupon drew his 
sword, and in the skirmish that followed five or six men were killed on 
either side, and Himtu Kctwal of Mandi received a nasty cut on his 
hand. Uchhab was, however, able to make good his way to his 
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village. Surma Sen now felt that sterner measures were necessary to 
drive out Uchhab, and he sent a strong detachment to Sadoh for this 
purpose. Uchhab was engaged in pooja when the Raja’s men burst 
into his house. He immediately got up, his sword flashed from its 
scabbard, and he valiantly attacked the intruders. He was, however, 
overpowered, and a man named Sukhia cut him down. Uchhab’s 
wife, who had been a horrified eye-witness to this tragedy, and who 
did not wish to survive her lord and master, at once drove her poniard 
into her abdomen, and being pregnant she tore out the foetus, and 
sprinkled the blood on a tulsi plant* which grew in the courtyard, and 
cursed her oppressors. The devoted couple thus lost their lives, but 
their two daughters were taken to the harem. They were, however, 
inconsolable, and as they refused to eat or drink they died within a few 
days. The story goes that Shamsher Sen was heartily sorry for this 
ghoulish deed for which he was not personally respensible. The 
victims of his anger appeared to him in a dream, and frightened him to 
such an extent that with a view to propitiating their spirits he gave a 


religious grant in honour of the ¢<'eceased, and placed their stone images 
on the Sahagala. 


THE PUNJAB DURING SHAMSHER SEN’S RULE. 


During Shamsher Sen’s rule the sovereignty of the hill states 
changed hands many times. The Moghul rule in the Punjab gave 
place to the supremacy of the Duranis under Ahmad Shah in 1752; 
but the new sovereigns of the Punjab were content to retain Mannu as 
the Viceroy of the Punjab. Those were troublous times, and _ the 
sovereignty of the Punjab changed hands with astonishing rapidity. 
The Durranis were followed by the Sikhs who occupied Lahore in 
1758 under Jassa Singh, Lut were expelled soon after when the Mahrat- 
tas appeared on the scene. They left Adina Beg as their Viceroy of 
the Punjab, but he died soon after in 1758. His Mahiatta successor 
Shamaji was defeated by Ahmad Shah in 1759 who further defeated 
them finally in 1762 at Panipat. But the Afghans were not allowed to 
enjoy their government of the Punjab peacefully. The Sikh confe- 
deracy now rose into power, and the distracted state of the country left 
the hill Rajas very much to themselves. About 1770, however, Jassa 
Singh made himself the matter of Jullundur Deoab, and he held 
many hill states possibly including Mandi in tribute. He was defeated 
in 1775 by Jai Singh Kanhaya who conquered Kangra about this time. 





*This is the reason why the Mandial Ra 


i jputs do not allow the fulsi 
plant to grow in their houses. 
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the former made the Raja cultivate the habit of drinking bhang, and 
thus rendered him—subservient to his own designs. It is possible 
that Surma Sen might have been fond of bhang, but his record shows 
that he was certainly not a puppet in the hands of his Minister, and in 
any case the latter's influence over his master was in no sense of an 
evil nature. A bard, named Man Sukh, sings the praises of Bairagi 
Ram and compares him to Raja Bir Bal—one of the nine gems of 


Akbar’s court. 


FIGHT WITH KULLU. 


Sometime after the accession of Surma Sen the Raja of Kullu 
died and his Sartorah Pritam Singh succeeded him. Finding Pritam 
Singh weak and insecure on his gaddi Surma Sen desired to satisfy his 
desire for distinction on the field of battle. Much against his own 
judgment Bairagi Ram was compelled to issue orders to all the Waziris 
to send men and material for the war the Raja had determined to de- 
clare against Kullu. Orders had to be cbeyed but a more half-hearted 
army than the one which encamped at Baindhi could not be imagined. 
The chronicle grossly exaggerates when it puts down the number of 
the Mandi army at 20,000 as against 7,000 of Kullu, but even with the 
enormous odds against them the latter dispersed the army of the Mandi 
Chief without the slightest difficulty. Not a shot was fired, not a 
sword Hashed from its scabbard, not a man was killed, and yet the 
Mandi army fled at the mere sight of the enemy. Surma Sen was 
amazed at the cowardice of his men, but the fact was that somehow or 
other the expedition was most unpopular and no one had wished to 
fight. With bitter reproaches and taunts on his lips, and with shame 
in his heart poor Surma Sen, who had hoped to be welcomed back as 
the conquering hero retreated to Mandi, and so depressed and disap- 
pointed was he that for several days he did not appear in public. 


MARRIAGE OF THE. RAJA’S SISTER. 


The daughter of the Katochi Rani was married with great 
pomp and show to Raja Parkash Chand of Guler. It was customary in 
those days for the Raja of a State to levy a sort of impost on his people | 
whenever there was a marriage in his family, and we are told that the 
realizations from this tax on this occasion were enormous as the people 
were prosperous and happy and ungrudgingly gave more than was ex- 
pected of them. For several days the marriage party was lavishly 
entertained, and a very handsome dowry was given by Surma Sen. 
On their way back the marriage patty was pounced upon by some 
Katochs and every thing was plundered and taken away. 
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Surma Sen had to improvise another dowry for it would not 
do for his brother-in-law to return home empty handed, 


FIGHTING WITH SUKET. 


While Surma Sen was ruling over Mandi, the neighbouring 
State of Suket was governed by Raja Ranjit Sen. A Sartorah of the 
latter-named Ki:hen Singh weilded considerable influence in the State. 
He told his father that he wanted to conquer Balh and Ner from Mandi. 
Raja Ranjit Sen—who had no illusions about his own strength and re- 
scurces as against Mandi—-tried to dissuade Kishen Singh from making 
the foolish attempt. But the head-strong youth did not listen to his 
father’s sage advice, and making common cause with Kahloor attack- 
ed Ner without any warning. Raja Surma Sen immediately summon- 
ed the forces of the Pachet and Pingla Waziris to meet the attack; but 
meanwhile the gallant men of Ner had succeeded in driving away the 
enemy by rolling down huge stones at them. Although Kishen Singh 
suffered this preliminary set-back he soon re-formed his forces and again 
led them against his opponents; but the latter proved too strong for 
him. One of thesMandi soldiers—a man from Pingla threw a lance 
at Kishen Singh wounding him severely and knocking out some of his 
teeth. Kishen Singh became unconscious and fell down from his 
horse. At their leader’s discomfiture the Suket forces fled from the 
field after losing a good many men. Kishen Singh was safely carried 
back to Suket where he had to face his father’s justifiable reproaches. 


KULLU’S AGGRESSION. 


About the year 1781 the Raja of Kullu attacked and occupied 
Garh Chheti and Trilokpur. Mandi appealed to the neighbouring hill 
chiefs for help against a common foe, and the allied forces met those of 
Kullu at a place called Sehal. After furiously fighting for two days 
the Kullu forces capitulated and animosities ceased for the time being. 
But the snake had been scotched not killed, and soon afterwards the 
Kullu forces again attacked Mandi territory. 

Sardar Pandit Jai Kishen, Wazir Jhagru, Mian Parvin, Mian 
Gauhar Singh of Guler, Bisht Din Dayal and Bisht Achhru Ram were 
sent from Mandi to dispossess the enemy. The forces of Anantpur, 
Hatli, and Gumma Waziris entrenched themselves at Dev Parao; but 
a terrible snow-storm overtook them and raged for four days. The 
snow completely covered up all the tracks, and this fact and the intense 
cold greatly disspirited the Mandi men. Several’ died of cold, and a 
large number lost the use of their limbs. To avert the Kullu menace, 
Wazir Bairagi Ram made frantic efforts, and thanks to the help given 
by the rulers of Jaswan, Guler, and Datarpur, he eventually succeed- 
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ed in sending reinforcements to the scene of action. The allied forces 
attack Dharam Cheti and Trilokpur and dislodged the enemy from 
those strong positions but the latter set fire to Dharam Cheti. The 
Kullu men then occupied Dhamakpur, but were driven out from this 
place also. They repeated the game time after time; they would 
occupy a stronghold and on being driven out they would destroy or set 
fire to it; but eventually Kullu had to acknowledge defeat, and had to 
pay a large indemnity to Mandi and her helpers. 


HISTORY OF THE MANDI 


THE RISE OF RAJA SANSAR CHAND. 


During the palmy days of the Mughal Empire the star of the 
Katoch rulers of Kangra had practically set, but when that great empire 
began to totter and the process of dismemberment began with the con- 
quest of the Punjab by Ahmad Shah Akdali in 1572, the Katoch chiefs 
began to look up, and taking advantage of the general] laxity and un- 
seltlement that prevailed they left their places of retirement, and gradu- 
ally recovered all the territory their ancestors had lost. But no Katoch 
chief could be worthy of his proud Rajput ancestory whose flag did not 
fly from the citadel of Kangra: a stronghold round which there was a 
halo of romance and religion. But unfortunately for the Katoch. Kot 
Kangra was held by an exceptionally strong and determined man: 
Saif-ullah Khan, the Mughal Governor of Kangra, who foiled all 


attempts to capture it for many years. 


The year 1776 will ever be memorable in the history of 
Kangra for it saw the accession of Raja Sansar Chand to the Katoch 
throne. The name of Sansar Chand is one to conjure with in the 
Kangra hills, and to him was given the task of not only rebuilding the 
decayed fortunes of his house, but also of making his name resound 
far and wide as a great conqueror and ruler. Soon after his accession 
Raja Sansar Chand made gallant attempts to regain Kot Kangra, but 
in vain. Meanwhile kaleidosccpic changes had been taking place at 
the court of Lahore, and the Sikhs had risen to power. One of the 
Sikh Chieftains named Jai Singh Kanhaya had, as said before, estab- 
lished himself as Governor of the Jullundur Deals including the 
Kangra hills; and by a stratagem he took possession of the Kangra 
fort in 1781. In 1785 Sansar Chand got his chance. He joined the 
Sikh faction formed against Jai Singh who was defeated at Batala. 
This necessitated his retirement from the hills. Thus Kot Kangra 
passed into the hands of Sansar Chand whose joy knew no bounds 
when, after a long long time, he found himself in possession of the 
coveted fort. In the past whoever had occupied Kot Kangra had 
possessed some kind of implied superiority vis-a-vis the other hill 
chiefs. This theoretical superiority Raja Sansar Chand now deter- 
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mined to translate into de-facto paramountcy, and launched on a 
series of military expeditions and small wars which all ended glori- 
ously for him. Practically all the hill chiefs, including Mandi, ac- 
kncwledged Sansar Chand’s supremacy, and in the pursuit cf his 
ambitious schemes he made any one he chose pay tribute or supply 
him with men and material. How this ambition became overvaulting 
and dragged Sansar Chand down to an ignominious fall will be nar- 
rated in the next chapter. 


SURMA SEN’S DEATH, 1788. 


After a sho:t reign of seven years Surma Sen died in 1788. 
Six Ranis, six Khwasis, and four Rakwalis were as u:ual burnt on his 
funeral pyre as Satis. It is said that when the Raja died there were 
exceptionally heavy rains, and his body had to be conveyed to the 
cremation ground in a boat ‘as the Suketi Khud was flooded. For 
eleven days there was full mourning, and all business of every des- 
cription was suspended. Even the ploughing of land was disallowed. 
The death of Surma Sen was sincerely mourned by all his people as 
they anticipated a troublous time in view of the fact that the heir to 
the throne was a minor. How the coming events threw their sha- 
dows before, will be explained in the following chapter. 


CHARACTER OF SURMA SEN. 


Surma Sen was gifted with a strong physique and was a very 
good equestrian. He always carried a stout stick in his hand which, 
on the slightest provocation he used rather freely on the backs of the 
culprits. The mere sight of a criminal generally infuriated him, and 
he would often order a man to be hanged for a very ordinary offence. 
But his minister, knowing his good heart, and that he did not really 
mean to be cruel, invariably spirited away the condemned man to a 
safe and distant place. and warned him on pain of death not to appear 
before the Raja until the latter had forgotten all about the matter. 
On one occassion at least the usual stratagem failed, and soon after 
Surma Sen had ordered a man to te hanged, he saw the wretch walk- 
ing in the main street. But he was assured that it was only a case of 
close resemblance between the living and the dead, and that it was 
impossible for the dead to come back to life. 


In the beginning Surma Sen seems to have been very fond 
of hunting, but soon he gave it up. As explaining this horror of 
shooting the following story is given for what it is worth. It is relat- 
ed that once the Raia wounded a stag which hid itself in a cave. 
All attempts at dislodging the animal having failed the Raja returned 
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to his palace where a nauich was going on. It was during the Holi 
celebrations, and the usual merry-making was in progress when a 
heap of golal caught fire from a spark falling from a lighted torch. 


Panic ensued and several people present got singed. Surma Sen's 
dress also caught fire, but the presence of mind of one of his officials 
named Bhagat, saved him. ‘This accident coming so soon after the 
stag shooting convinced the superstitious Raja that the animal was 
really one of a number of minor deities who lived in that cave, and 
that he had been punished for his act of sacrilege. The story goes 
that from that moment the Raja never touched a fire-arm, nor did he 


ever go near a powder-factory. 


Surma Sen followed the rule ‘‘Silence is golden’’, and was 
very fond of inculcating this habit among his courtiers and officials. 
He seems to have been of the same opinion which is so well express- 


ed in the Persian saying 
Orb 4188 Cf ia cre. uth Gai he eG 


(So long as a man remains silent he wisely places an effective veil on 


his shortcomings and merits). 
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ISHWARI SEN, !788—1826. 


os SEN’S death proved a veritable curse for Mandi. The 
Mians or the Rajput kinsmen of the ruler,—who had been biding 
their time, and who had been grinding their teeth in impotent rage at 
their supersession and loss of power during Surma Sen’s reign—now 
emerged into prominence and with great avidity tried to grasp all power 
and authority. Ishwari Sen the new ruler was only a child five years 
old, and it had been the wish of his father that the t:usted and loyal 
Bairagi Ram should continue in his offce as Wazir during the minonty 
of Ishwari Sen. For some time Bairagi Ram carried on the admini- 
stration as best as he could, but the Mians constantly harassed him 
and put all sorts of obstacles and difficulties in his way. Most of the 
Wazir’s time was thus wasted in combating the intrigues and machi- 
nations of his enemies, and the work of the administration suffered 
in consequence. Bairagi Ram’s heart was gradually broken as he 
saw all his good work crumbling to pieces before his very eyes, and 
at last having reached the end of his resources and being unable to 
bear the burden any longer he decided, at an evil moment, to appeal 
to Raja Sansar Chand for help. 


MIAN KALESAR. 


A rather interesting story is related in this connection. One 
of the Mians, who had come to the forefront after Surma Sen’s death, 
was Kalesar. He was very proud and high-handed in his actions. 
On one occasion he got displeased with a man named Bichia, beat 
him mercilessly and demanded a fine of Rs. 200/- cn pain of further 
punishment. The poor man ran to the palace and threw himself at 
the feet of his master—the young Ishwari Sen—asking for redress 
against the tyrant. Ishwari Sen was moved to pity and hid him under 
his bed. Presently Kale:ar appeared and enquired about his victim - 
but getting no answer from the Raja, he began to search the room and 
dragged Bidhia out of his hiding place. Again was the wretched man 
subjected to an inhuman beating, and he would have certainly lost his 
life had not young Ishwari Sen managed to save him. Bidhia fled to 
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Kangra and related the story of Mandi’s woes to Raja Sansar Chand 
and entreated him to free the people of Mandi from the tyranical yoke 


of Kalesar and men of his ilk. 


SANSAR CHAND INVADES MANDI, 


Whether Bidhia’s or Bairagi Ram’s appeal was more effec- 
tive it is immaterial to discuss. Probably Sansar Chand was already 
thinking of invading Mandi, and he now put his plans into execution. 
About 1792 he advanced with a streng force and easily succeezed in 
occupying the Mandi town as, due to internal dissensions, it was un- 
able to offer resistance to the redoubtable Katoch. The capital was 
plundered and other excei:ses committed. The rulers of the neigh- 
bouring States were quaking in their shoes when they heard of the fate 
of Mandi, and vied with one another in tencering their submission to 
the mighty Sansar Chand. 


MANDI DISMEMBERED. 


Mandi was wantonly dismembered and keeping Anantpur 
himself Sansar Chand gave the district of Hatli to the Ruler of Suket, 
and that cf Chuhhar to the Raja of Kullu as a reward for their so readi- 
ly offering their allegiance to him. Mandi was made to pay a tribute 
of a lac of rupees, which was exacted from the poor pecple at the point 
of the sword. Even the silver sangasan cf Shr Madhav Rao— 
weighing about a maund—-was taken away by the Katochis. Not 
content with this, Sansar Chand carried away Ishwari Sen and his 
younger brother Zalim Sen with him. For twelve years he kept them 
as prisoners at his court, and left Mandi to its fate: a prey to internal 
strife, and intrigue, and to the rapacity of the unprincipled and hungry 
welves who gorged themselves ai the expense of the State and its 
people. No wonder that when «after twelve long years of exile 
Ishwari Sen returned to Mandi he found it prestrate and its fortunes 
at their lowest ebb. It cannot be stated with any account of certainty 
as to what treatment was accorded to I:hwari Sen by Sansar Chand; 
but it may be conjectured that the treatment was no better or worse 
than was usually meted out in those days to a brother pzince kept 
under close surveillance at the court. One or two anecdotes relating 
to this period are worth mentioning. 


SANSAR CHAND IMPRISONS ISHWARI SEN, 


It seems that there was a vein of cruelty in Sansar Chand’s 
nature, and he loved occasionally to make Ishwari Sen feel the igno- 
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miny of his position at the Kangra court. Whenever an opportunity 
offered itself Ishwari Sen would beg of Sansar Chand to let him go 
back to Mandi. On one such occasion Sansar Chand, while boasting 
of his own bravery, promised to liberate the young prince provided 
he killed a tiger single-handed. Mandi had fallen tow during the un- 
fortunate absence of his ruler; but the spark of loyalty and devotion 
to their master was not quite extinct in the bosoms of many of her 
sons ; and when the news about the proposed tiger hunt was carried to 
Mandi, the loyal people put their heads together, and secretly des- 
patched a brave and expert shikari to Kangra. Woid was also sent 
to Ishwari Sen to go out hunting on a certain day when the shikari 
would kill the tiger for him, and then disappear leaving his master to 
clain the fulfilment of the promise Sansar Chand had made. The 
plan succeeded; the tiger was killed, and Ishwari Sen claimed his 


liberty ; but somehow or the other Sansar Chand did not fulfil his pro- 
mise. 


Another story is that once Sansar Chand celebrated his 
birthday with great eclat, and invited ali his tributary chiefs and chief- 
tains to attend the Durbar. When the function was over, Sansar 
Chand retired to his palace, and in an uxorious mood asked his 
Ranis as to which of the princes and chiefs present at the Durbar was 
the handsomest. With one breath they all replied: Ishwari Sen. 
Sansar Chand, who had by this time begun to cordially dislike Ishwari 
Sen, was furious with jealousy and with a sardonic smile on his lips 
he told the Ranis that since they all had such liking for the boy he 
would send them the prince’s head so that they might look and admire 
to their hearts’ content. Thoroughly alarmed at this diabolical threat, 
and having no doubt that Sansar Chand was fully capable of executing 
it, they sent for his younger brother Mian Fateh Chand and entreated 
the latter to intervene and save the unfortunate ruler of Mandi. Fateh 
Chand promised to do his best, but he knew his brother too well to 
hope that any pleading or intercession on behalf of Ishwari Sen 
would soften Sansar Chand’s heart. He was on the point of giving 
up the matter as hopeless when all of a sudden he had a brain wave. 
He immediately went to the place where Ishwari Sen was staying, and 
much to the surprise of the prince he perfcrmed the tilak ceremony 
associated with betrothal, and proclaimed Ishwari Sen as his future 
son-in-law. Sansar Chand could not now carry out his murderous 


plan, and Ishwari Sen was saved and won a keauteous bride from the 
proud house of Katoch. 


SANSAR CHAND FAILS IN TAKING KAMLAH FORT. 


While invading Mandi, Sansar Chand was very anxious to 
occupy Kamlah fort, partly because he wanted to disprove the opinion 
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held universally in the Kangra hills, that it was impregnable, and 
partly because he felt that unless he took Kamlah his hold on Mandi 
would be incomplete. But although he tried more than once to cap- 
ture the famous fort he could not succeed in his object and had to 
abandon the attempt as impracticable, It is related that when open 
means of conquering Kamlah failed he bribed some influential Mandi 
officials to help him in achieving his object. “Two of these men were 
Murli and Wazir Manku. They were bought over, and made plans 
to betray Kamlah into the hands of Sansar Chand. But somehow or 
other the secret leaked out and Bhagu—a Palsorah of Kamlah—a loyal 
servant of Ishwari Sen carried the news to Mandi. The conspiracy 
was foiled, and Bhagu was rewarded for his loyalty to his master by 
being nominated commandant of four fortresses including Kamlah. 
But meanwhile, Murli was occupying Kamlah, and when Bhagu ask- 
ed him, in the Raja’s name, to hand over charge of the fort, Murli 
shut the gates in the new Commandant’s face. Nothing daunted, 
Bhagu shouted loudly to the men in the fort that Murli was a traitor, 
and that if they sided with him they would all be hanged. Thus 
frightened, these men were easily persuaded to overcome the guard 
Murli had placed over them; the gates were opened, Bhagu occupied 
the fort, and Murli and his confederates were taken prisoners and sent 
in chains to Mandi where they were ordered to be hanged. But 
Bhagu’s sudden elevation had won him many enemies, and Mian 
Kalesar and Salamatia were veiy jealous of him, and began to poison 
the ears of Ishwari Sen against him. They eventually succeeded’ in 
convincing the Raja that Bhagu was really a spy in the pay of Sansar 
Chand, and would handover Kamlah to the latter as soon as a favour- 
able opportunity arose. Orders were issued for the arrest of Bhagu, 
but when he heard about it he hastened towards Mandi to clear him- 
self of the baseless charge. For his personal protection he took with 
him about 100 men. This was interpreted as an act of rebellion. 
On the way, near village Saklani, he was met by a strong detachment 
sent by his powerful enemies from Mandi to prevent him from reach- 
ing the capital, Although Bhagu had come with pacific intentions, a 
quarrel was forced upon him, and after a fight, he was taken prisoner ; 
and intimation was sent to Mandi that he had been caught red-handed 
in the act of rebellion. No chance was given to poor Bhagu to excul- 
pate himself; a warrant of death was ¢rawn up, the Raja was made to 
sign it, and it was sent post-haste to Mania, officer commanding the 
detachment sent against Bhagu, with peremptory instructions to 
hang Bhagu immediately. Thus did the loyal man fall a victim to 
the intrigue and machinations of his enemies. 


KHANNUN, 
Mention is made in the Mandiali history of a man named 
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Khannun who, judging from the description of his exploits, was a 
vertible Rustum. He was a mighty warrior with a monstrous face, 
whose very appearance on the field of battle frightened the enemy. 
When Khannun yelled everybody trembled with fear. It is said that 
like Rana Sanga he had cn his kody more than a hundred scars of 
wounds received in tattle. He always fought for Mandi, but disdain- 
ed to do so as a regular soldier. He was a host in himself, and in 
every fight he would go forward and challenge the enemy to mortal 
combat; but no ene would accept his challenge. It is related that 
when Wazir Bairagi Ram was wounded in a fight with the Kehlooris 
he fell into the hands of the formidable Khannun who cut his head off 
and carried it away with him as a trophy. The native chronicler 
gloats over this tragedy for, in his cpinion, Bairagi Ram deserved the 
fate as a traitor he scold Mandi to Sansar Chand. He tells us that the 
head was taken to Kamlah where all the Mians present gave it a shoe- 
beating and then allowed it to be taken to Sidhpur and be buried there. 


SANSAR CHAND’S OVER-VAULTING AMBITION. 


The same chronicler gives a very tangled account of the 
wars Sansar Chand waged against Mandi, Suket, Kullu. Bilaspur, etc., 
but it is not necessary, to go into these labyrinthine details. Suffice 
it to say that the Katoch was invariably successful in his campaigns 
against the hill chiefs, and, as has been said already, he made his 
name ring all over the country, and his fame spread far and wide. 
Never had a hill chief risen to such eminence before; never was one 
so much feared as Sansar Chand. But he was a man of boundless 
ambition. The paramountcy of the Kangra hills was not enough for 
him. He began to dream kigger dreams, and saw no reason why 
even the end of the eighteenth century should not witness the appear- 
ance of a Chakrawarti Raja the extent cf whose territcries should be 
conterminous with that of the famcus Hindu rulers ef yore. In pur- 
suit of this ambition he came dewn from the hills in !803 and invaded 
the plains of the Bazi-Doab district. He had no suspicion that he was 
now launching himself against a star—far more brilliant than himself 
—which had appeared on the pclitical firmanent. Ranjit Singh, 
soon to be known as the Lion of the Punjab—had just started on a 
career which culminated in his being considered one of the most eminent 
rulers India had ever seen; and had already consolidated his power 
in the Punjab to such an extent that all the chiefs stood in awe of him. 
Sansar Chand was driven back from the plains by Ranjit Singh’s 
forces, and all his idle dreams of territorial aggrandisement were thus 


rudely dissipated. But his restless nature would not allow him to 
remain inactive. 
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WAR AGAINST KULLU AND THE INVITATION TO THE GURKHAS. 


In 1805 he invaded the Bilaspur State, and annexed a por- 
tion of its territory on the right bank of the Sutlej. By _ this 
time practically all the hill chiefs were fed up with the high-handed- 
ness of Sansar Chand and his wanton attacks on their territories, and 
the Raja of Bilaspur resolved to bring about the downfall of the 
Katoch by calling in the aid of the war-like Gurkhas of Nepal who 
had latterly risen into prominence and conquered the hill country bet- 
ween the Gogra and the Sutlej. The sturdy Gurkhas had entered on 
a career of conquest, and hoped to conquer all the hill territory right 
up to Kashmir, and if possible the Punjab as well. So when the invi- 
tation of the Kehloor Raja reached Swami Raja Ran Bahadur Shah, 
he was only too willing to accede to the request inasmuch as it squar- 
ed with his own designs. The ice was broken, and as soon as it was 
known that the Gurkhas had agreed to come, practically all the hill 
chiefs threw off their allegiance to Sansar Chand and formed a con- 
federacy against him. By rapid marches and with a_ strong 
force Amar Singh Thapa, the Gurkha General. advanced to- 
wards Kangra and was joined by about 10,000 men sent by the allied 
chiefs.* Sansar Chand had made ample preparations, and offered 
battle to the Gurkhas at Mahal Mori; but suffered defeat and retreated 
to Kangra. Once safe in his famous stronghold Sansar Chand hurled 
defiance at the Gurkhas who closely beseiged it. It was probably at 
this juncture that Raja Ishwari Sen was set at liberty by the Gurkhas 
and returned to Mandi. The seige of Kot Kangra had to be raised 
after four years, but meanwhile the Gurkhas had ravaged the land, 
and reduced Sansar Chand to such sore straits that he had appeal to 
his erstwhile enemy Maharaja Ranjit Singh for help. The Lion of 
the Punjab hailed this opportunity of a trial of strength between the 
redoubtable Khalsa and the sturdy Gurkha about whose bravery and 
war-like qualities he had heard so much. But Ranjit Singh was as 
crafty a politician as he was a military genius, and as he did not be- 
lieve in any vain glorious knight errantry he made his own terms on 
the basis of which an agreement was concluded at Jawala Mukhi—the 
well known place of pilgrimage. Sansar Chand agreed to give up 
the Kangra Fort and the district of Bandhota to Ranjit Singh, on con- 
dition the latter drove cut the Gurkhas, In 1809 the dreaded Khalsa 
advanced into the hills, and without much difficulty the Gurkhas—who 
had meanwhile got tired of waging war—were driven across the 


Sutlej. 


*Hisiory of Nepal p. 263. 
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Out of the frying pan into the fire. It was an evil day for 
all the hill states when Sansar Chand invited Ranjit Singh to Kangra. 
He was, no doubt, saved from the Gurkhas, but not only Sansar 
Chand, but all the hill states now found themslvees in the clutches of 
a far more dangerous and rapacious fce. Right up to the advent of 
the British in Kangra—after the final Sikh War—the Khalsa continued 
to trample the hill states under their feet, and practically all of them 
were bled white by the tyrannical exactions of the Sikh Government at 
Lahore and its unscrupulous myrmidons. 


Sometime before the Sikh peril had appeared in the hills, 
Raja Ishwari Sen had returned to Mandi, but he found it in a very 
sorry condition. The absence of the ruler, the exactions of the 
Katoch, the bickerings and dissensions among the officials, and the 
consequent maladministration had dene their work, and even under 
the most propitious circumstances it would be long before Ishwan 
Sen would be able to evolve erder cut of chaos. But luck seemed to 
have deserted Mandi from the day Surma Sen died. It had now to 
face the greatest calamity that had hitherto overtaken it. Ranjit Singh 
let the Khalsa army loose in the hills, and the hill chiefs were one 
after the other reduced to abject submi:sion and made to pay a heavy 
and often crushing tiibutes. Like the others Mandi also became a 
tributary State, and was made to pay an annual tribute of Rs. 30,000, 
but when S, Desa Singh Majithia was appointed the first Sikh Gover- 
nor (Nizam) of the Kangra hills he raised it in 1815 to the enormous 
sum of one lac. Had this amount been confirmed as a regular tri- 
bute, it would have inflicted a staggering blow cn Mandi; but soon 
after the establishment of the Sikh Raj even the chiefs of the distant 
hill states got to know that bribery and corruption ruled at the Lahore 
court, and they were not slow to take advantage of it. By bribing 
Jamadar Khushal Singh, the collector of tribute appointed by the 
Sikh Government, and his confederates nearer the throne, the Mandi 
tribute was soon reduced to Rs. 50,000 only. By the same means the 
districts annexed by Sansar Chand and given away by him to Suket, 
and Kullu were restored to Mandi. 


ZALIM SEN’S INTRIGUES, 


For sometime the relations of Raja Ishwari Sen and his 
vounger brother Mian Zalim Sen remained satisfactory; but gradual- 
ly the sinister atmosphere of intrigue affected the latter, and he began 
to be a source of great annovance and trouble to his brother the Raja. 
J€ Ishwari Sen and his loyal officers tried to get the tribute reduced. 
Zalim Singh and his confederates would instigate an enhancement of 
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it. Ishwari Sen’s cup of bitterness was full when he heard that 
Zalim Sen had actually gone to Lahore, and was moving heaven 
and earth to persuade Maharaja Ranjit Singh to dethrone Ishwari Sen 
on some pretext and give the Mandi Raj to Zalim Sen, By lavish- 
ing bribes on those who had influence with Ranjit Singh, and by 
offering to pay a much larger tribute if the Sikh Government helped 
him to the throne, Zalim Sen very nearly succeeded in gaining his 
object. For the Lion of the Punjab was nothing loth to undertake 
an expedition of this nature which would give him an opportunity to 
humiliate one of the proud Rajput Chiefs who, even though they ac- 
knowledged Ranjit Singh’s supremacy, made no secret of their con- 
tempt for the Maharaja’s comparatively lower dezcent. Punishing 
arrogance of this sort was a particularly welcome pastime for the Maha- 
raja, and one does not know what would have happened to Ishwari 
Sen had the Khalsa moved against him; but luckily for both, Zalim 
Sen and Ishwari Sen composed their differences just at the nick of 
time and the peril was averted. It is possible that Zalim Sen was 
made to realize that if he sat on the throne of Mandi with the help of 
the Khalsa sword, his seat would be very shaky indeed, and he would, 
no doubt, be picked to the bones ky his helpers, and then thrown te 
the wolves as soon as a higher bidder appeared on the scene. 


TWO PRINCES SEEK REFUGE AT MANDI. 


Ishwari Sen had many good qualities, and hospitality and a 
chivalrous disposition were not the least conspicuous of these. For 
several years during the later part of his rule two Punces—Raja cf 
Busheshr* and the ex-Raja of Nagpur, } sought and were readily grant- 
ed an asylum at Mandi, and were very generously treated, 


The ex-Raja of Busheshr lived at Mandi for a pretty long 
time, while that of Nagpur stayed there for about eight years. He had 
come all the way from Nagpur in the vain hope of raising troops with 
the help of the Sikh Government. When Raja Ishwari Sen died in 
1826, he left Mandi soon after, and in 1828 sought an asylum in 
Jodhpur in pursuit of the same Will o” the Wisp. 








“SPeehabily Ree Lee Singh, ghee country was seen by the 
Gurkhas. He might have sought refuge in Mandi sometime between 1805 and 
1815; and he might have died in Mandi. (c.f., however, Bushehr Gazetteer, 


p. |7). 
tThis was Apa Sahib, the deposed Raja of Nagpur. He escaped 


from the custody of the British authorities and repaired to Amritsar. In 1822 
he repaired to Mandi, but he wandered back tq Amritsar in 1828.’—Cun. 


ningham 164-165, 
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MARRIAGE, OF RAJA ISHWARI SEN. 


Mention has already been made of the peculiar circumstanc- 
es in which the first marriage of Ishwari Sen took place with the 
daughter of Mian Fateh Chand Katech. Ever afterwards Sansar 
Chand used to taunt Ishwari Sen and say that the latter was only a 
scion of the sartorah of Raja Suraj Sen, and as such could not legiti- 
mately aspire to the hand of any Rajput girl of good family far less 
that of a blue-veined Katoch. ‘10 disprove what Sansar Chand said, 
{shwari Sen tried for a matrimonial alliance with the house of Ram- 
pur Bushehr, and after some difficulty succeeded. One Dayawar 
Mahi—who had at one time been the Wazir of Nachan and whose 
mother was the nurse of Ishwari Sen—was instrumental in bringing 


about this alliance and as a reward the Raja gave him a grant of land. 
Altogether Raja Ishwari Sen: had five wives. 


A SNAKE-CHARMER. 


It is said that during Raja Ishwari Sen’s time a_ Bengali 
snake-charmer visited Mandi, and by playing on his vina he charmed 
and collected many snakes. He offered the Raja one lac of rupees 
for the Dhangsi hill—across the river—which he said was infested with 
the most venomous snakes carrying the most valuable Manis (the 
fabled jewel which is a sure cure for snake-bite) in their heads. But 


this fantastic proposal did not appeal to the Raja, and the fellow de- 
parted. 


A RISING. 


When Ishwari Sen went to Bushehr for his second marriage 
he took several hundred men with him. The dowry was handsome, 
and some difficulty was experienced in transporting the presents to 
Mandi, At the suggestion of some wicked official a large number of 
Mandi men—who had formed part of the marriage party and had been 
specially decked out in handsome clothes were ordered to act as 
coolies. It was bad enough for these men, most of whom were Raj- 
puts, to carry loads for their Raja; but their disgust knew no 
bounds when they were made to carry the luggage of the rank 
and file and even of the dancing girls who had gone to 
Bushehr with the marriage party. A Rajput is generally a very 
touchy fellow, and several of these men threw down their loads on the 
way, and on returning home they fomented a rising as a protest again- 
st the shabby treatment accorded to them. Hundreds of people who 
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had been nursing innumerable grievances against the administration 
gathered first at Pandoh and then at the Padal. They seized some 
of the unpopular officials and also some obnoxious sahukars (money- 
lenders), and made hostile demonstrations. ‘he rising was, however, 


quelled without any bloodshed. 


Mention is made of another rising of this Cescription which 
was also put down, without any sanguinary conflict, when some 
Rohillas—in the Raja’s pay—were marched out against the instir- 
geants. It seems that whenever the people considered themselves 
harassed cr oppre:sed beyond endurance either by the ruler or by the- 
officials, they resorted to such demonstrations as a ineans of ventilat- 
ing their grievances; and it cannot be gainsaid that, for no fault of 
Raja Ishwari Sen, his subjects did suffer quite a lot at the hands of 
officials, and more so as the victims of an unkind fate. 


VISIT OF WILLIAM MOORCROFT, 1820. 


In his ‘“Travels’’ William Moorcroft gives the following 
interesting account of his visit to Mandi. He was in all probability 
the first European to visit Mandi: 


‘Having resumed our route (from Suket) and entered ‘the 
Mandi territory, we were met by a body of men armed with match- 
locks, bows and arrows, and swords, headed by the commandant of ” 
the fort of Ner, on the left cf our path, who prohibited our further 
progress without positive orders from the Raja to sanction our pro- 
ceeding. A letter was, therefore, dispatched, requesting the -Raja’s 
permission to traverse his district, and sent off by one of my people, 
who was acquainted with the country. 


‘‘In the evening the messenger returned with information that 
some Sikhs, who were at Mandi, fer the purpose of receiving tribute, 
had threatened the Raja with the displeasure of Ranjit Singh if he 
suffered us to pass through his country, and shortly afterwards came 
a letter from Sikh Sirdars, desiring us to remain where we were until 
an answer from their master, to whom information of our coming had 
been communicated, could be received. To this | replied, that as | 
was simply a merchant, travelling to Le’, with goods for sale, on 
which | was willing to pay all custom duties, | knew of no reason they 
could have for detaining me, and that, if they persisted in their purpose, 
I weuld have recourse to their chief, and repair myself to Lahore. 
After scme discussion they were obliged to consent to this arrangement; 
and, accordingly, taking a few cf my people with me, | left the rest and 
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all the merchandise under charge of my young friend and companion, 
Mr. Trebeck, at Dhansi, the place at which we were encamped. 
The Raja of Mandi promised to watch over its security, and furnish 
every facility that might be desired for its conveyance and disposal, 
as well as_ provide supplies for the people. He repeatedly assured 
me of his regret at opposing any impediment in my way, and of his 
being cempelled so to act against his wishes by fear of the 
Sikhs; he even offered to allow us to proceed if | would take all the 
responsibility upon myself, and assure him of. the countenance cf my 
government. As, however, | was travelling in a mercantile character 
alone, without pretending to any political authority, | declined mak- 
ing him this assurance and, thanking him for his civility and friendly 
intentions, preserved in my determination to appeal in person to Ran- 


jit Singh. Accordingly, on the 23rd of March, (1820) 1 set off for 
Lahore. 


**At about two kos and a half from Dhansi, the road leaves 
the valley of Suket, and a flight of stone steps leads up a steep bank 
into the district of Mandi. After passing over some cultivated emi- 
nences, it descends to the Dagi rivulet, and then again ascends the 
eastern face of Sikandar Ghat or the defile of Alexander. Villages 
were numerous and the land was admirably cultivated, being laid out in 
terraces, rising nearly to the summits of the hills. My curiosity being 
excited by the name of Alexander, | took particular pains to inquire 
if any traces or traditions of the Macedonian monarch were to be dis- 
covered, but could only learn that the name with or without the ad- 
junct of badshah or king, was familiar to the people of the country. 
1 was told also that at Leda was to be seen what was called badshah’s 
camp, and on my arrival at that place | climbed a height about a mile 


or so above our tents, where a cut through a ridge of rock formed a 
portion of the ditch. 


‘‘On the summit was an open space of about an acre or rather 
more, surrounded by a low wall of rough stones and beneath this was 
a ditch cut in the rock, extending round three sides, the fourth being 
the edge of the precipice. Here and there were the ruins of small 
dwellings. The whole was evidently the remains of a fortified camp, 
but I found nothing to indicate a Grecian crigin. Some foresters, 
indeed, informed me that although there was a tradition of its having 
been a station of the Badshah’s army, yet that within their recollection 
it had been a fort belonging to Mandi, and had been taken and dis- 
mantled by the Raja of Katoch. 

**l did not reach the western extremity of the pass until the 
following day: on the right hand, upon a circular eminence, former- 
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ly stood a tower, and opposite to its 1emains was a heap of chiselled 
stones, on one of which a couple of feet and a trident were rudely 
sculptured, showing these relics to ke Hindu, The summit of the hill 
commanded a beautiful view of portions of the territories of Mandi, 
Kahalur, and Katoch, watered by the rivers Sir and Lag, and shut in 
on the north by the Chamba mountains tipped with snow. Below 
the hill on the 1ight was the fort of Byrkoth and higher and more to 
the east that of Sidhoth, both belonging to Mandi. From hence the 
road descended rapidly, and led through a pine forest to the small 
village of Hatli, where we halted. In the evening the village poured 
out its sick and infirm, and formidable indeed was the quantity of 
disease met with in so apparently scanty a population. Besides lame 
and blind there were many affected with leprosy, ophthalmia, cataract, 
bronchocele, enlarged spleen or asthma. Upon repeating my enquir- 
ies after Alexander they brought me some old copper coins said to 
have been found in the ghat and its neighbourhood, the characters 
seemed to be cufic. 


‘“Gumha owes its erection in this spot to the vicinity of salt 
mines, into one of which | descended. A horizontal shaft, about 
four feet square, extended from the side of the hill about twenty 
yards, where pine trees cut into notches for steps led down a slope to 
a second, and thence to a third shaft, the latter was perpendicular and 
was descended by a bambu ladder to the bed of salt. ‘The sides of 
the passage were protected by hides, and a stream of water ran along 
the bottom. Torches of pine wood lighted us down, but | could see 
little except a large cavity, the roof of which was formed of salt, and the 
bottom covered with shallow water. The salt occurs in solid masses 
in a rock of granwacke, crossed by veins of quartz. As the art of 
boring is unknown, the mineral is discovered by digging. <A hori- 
zontal gallery is cut from the face of the hill, and as it advances is 
roofed with deal spars supported by sections of the stem of the fir 
tree. If this, after passing some way, does not come upon the salt 
deposit, wells are sunk until it is found, and then other shafts are 
constructed accordingly. When the face of the bed is laid bare, a 
sea of water is conducted to it by trenches from some hill spring 
along the bottom of the galleries, until it covers the surface of the bed. 
It lies there for one day. On the second the workmen cut grooves in 
the bed for the water to pass, and on the third day they break up the 
moistened salt, and carry it out of the pit. On the fourth it is con- 
veyed to the public office, where it is sold to traders who come hither 
from all the neighbouring districts. The produce varies according to 
the season and the number of mines open. At this time two were 
worked, and yielded about two hundred maunds (about seven tons) 
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every third day. In the winter about five hundred maunds are raised 
in the same period. The salt is the property of the Raja, and is sold 
at two paka or six kacha maunds. The average profit is about six- 
teen thousand rupees a year. The workmen are paid at the rate of 
two rupees a month, half in cash and half in salt. The occupation is 
hereditary. The salt is of a reddish colour, very compact and heavy. 
When any of a white colour is found, it is reserved for the Raja’s own 
use. When the water accumulates in the mine, and the latter is 
superficial, it is brought about in pans; but if the excavation is deep, 
a lower shaft is dug into the bottom of the mine, by which the water 
is run off and the salt brought out. The lumps of salt are packed 
in wicker baskets, which are fastened to the shoulders of the por- 
ters with straps :—-women are often emplcyed in this capacity. The 
porters, when paid by the traders, receive four rupees annuaily, and 
two and a half kachha seer per day of wheat flour. There is another 
bed of salt at a place called-Drung, which yields an income to the Raja 
of eight thousand rupees a year. A salt spring flows from the Drung 
mountain, but none issues from the Gumbha hills. 


“*After skirting the line of the right bank of the Byas at a dis- 
tance of about four kos the road suddenly turned to the south, and 
crossed the mountain cf Gogar: at about two kos we came to the 
village of Hulhu or Hurhu, where Mian Zalim Sen, the brother of 
Raja of Mandi, had a house. Nowithstanding the rank of its own- 
er, it was not equal to a good mud cottage in England. We took up 
our abode in it, as it was deserted, for Zalim Sen having quarrelled with 
his brother, had been obliged to quit Mandi, and was now protected by 
Sansar Chand. The mcuntain of Geogar is famous for a fierce con- 
flict which is said to take place in it annually, beginning on the 20th 
of Bhadon (August-September), between the Dectas and wizards, and 
Dains or witches, who assembled from far and near, even from Ben- 
gal and the Dekhin.. Abcut half a kos nerth-east of Hulhu is the salt 


mine of Drung, the town of Mandi is said to be four kos distant. 


**After a detention of some weeks, we quitted Mandi on the 
l1th of July. The town presents little worthy of notice, although it 
is of some extent, being fully thrice as large as Kullu. It is situated 
in the angle between the Byas and Suketi rivers. The most conspicu- 
ous object is the palace of the Raja, which stands in the southern part 
of the town, and presents a number cf tall white buildings, with roofs 
of blue slates, concave, like those of Chinese pagodas. The general 
appearance of the houses resembles that of the buildings at Almora. 
Close to. the entrance of the town are several pilasters and smaller 
blocks of stone bearing representations, in relief, of the Rajas of Mandi 
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One of these is set up on the death of each Raja, and sometimes on 
the demise of his 1elations. Each is sculptured, also, with the figures 
of his wives who have been burnt with him; a practice carried here to 
a frightful extent. On several occasions, | am told, the number of 
these victims of superstition has exceeded thirty. A very good ghat 
cut in the rock leads to the river, which is crossed by a crazy ferry- 
boat. Most of our baggage was carried across on skins. The 
breadth of the river varies as the high rocky banks recede. In ‘one 
place it was two hundred yards across, and opposite to where we en- 
camped it was above one hundred and fifty yards. In some places 
where the bank is shelving the river beats up it with a considerable 
surf. The depth varies: it was two fathoms where we brought to, 
but in scme parts along the bank it was much more shallow. It 
undergoes, however, a periodical rise and fall every day, owing to 
the melting of the snow on the mountains, where it rises as the heat 
of the sun increases. The effect of this is felt at Mandi in the even- 
ing. The river then begins to swell, and continues rising through 
the night. In the morning it declines, and through the day loses con- 
siderably, perhaps one third of its body of water. 


‘*Near Mandi, on the opposite side of the Suketi river, is a 
large temple dedicated to an image, which five generations, or above, 
‘two centuries ago, was purchased by an ancestor of the Raja at Jagan 
Nath for seven hundred rupees, and was brought here at a great ex- 


pense. 


‘*The Raja of Mandi, Ishwari Sen, is a short stout man, about 
thirty five, of limited understanding and extreme timidity. The 
latter he inherits from his father, of whom it is asserted that he pass- 
ed an order that no guns should be fired off in his country. In his 
infancy he was either a ward or a prisoner to Sansar Chand, and he 
was indebted to the Gurkhas for restoration to his Raj. He assisted 
them in their invasion to Kangra, and also aided Ranjit in his opera- 
tion against Kangra and Kullu. This has not preserved him from the 
fate of the other hill Rajas. He is tributary to the Sikh, and treated 
by him with contumely and oppression. 


**On the 13th we crossed the river Hulhu, which is said to 
rise in Chamba. It falls into the Byas at Bilwara, two and a half 
kachha kos from Mandi. We crossed it by a spar bridge, above one 
hundred feet long between the butteresses. The Hulhu is joined not 
far from this by Uttarsal river. ‘We halted at Kamand, from whence 
a deep but not broad valley separated us from the mountains in which 
are the salt mines of Drung. They seem to be very productive, In 
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April and May, whilst we were at Mandi, two hundred persons with 
heavy loads of it passed us daily. At the mine it costs about seven 
annas per packa maund. This and the iron mines form the chief 
sources of the Raja’s revenue. The iron is farmed to different per- 
sons. There is a great quantity of it in the neighbourhood of 
Kamand. It is found in grains in a blue slaty stone. After bruis- 
ing and washing the ore is put into an earthen vessel in a small clay 
furnace, to which a couple of bellows are attached, their nozzles being 
placed just above the vessel with the ore. The metal is run together 
by this process into lumps, but the fusion is very imperfect. It is 
sold in this state at about three and a half rupees per paka maund,”’ 


DEATH OF RAJA ISHWARI SEN, 1826. 


Practically the whole of Raja Ishwari Sen's life was spent 
in adversity, and although he had ambitions to see his state and its 
people prosperous and happy, he found himself helpless in the hands 
of fate. He was a very good, charitable and religious-minded man, 
and if adverse circumstances over which he had no control, did not 
allow him to accomplish much for his state, he had at least the satis- 
faction of having done his people no wrong. Even his last moments 
were embittered by the thought that he left no legitimate male heir, 
and the Raj would pass on to his younger brother Zalim Sen whose 
past conduct did not augur well for the state. Ishwari Sen died in 
1826 universally mourned by his subjects. As many as 26 ladies of 
the harem Lecame Satis with him. 


CHAPTER X. 
ZALIM SEN, 1826—1839. 


EHeee SEN had several sartoras, but no legitimate male heir. 

So his brother Zalim Sen succeeded him, and fully justified the 
well known Persian phrase u~« & p«} —‘‘like name like man’’. 
Zalim Sen’s past record reflected no credit on him; he had been per- 
fidious towards his brother, and had shown signs of a cruel and tyran- 
nical nature. When he sat on the gaddi all the evil traits of his 
character burst forth, and he soon made himself dreaded and hated as 
one of the worst Rajas Mandi had ever seen. In vain had the people 
hoped that perhaps after his accession Zalim Sen would turn over a 
new leaf. As Raja they found him ciuel and tyrannical and without 
the least sympathy for his subjects. Of any generous instincts he 
had none; he was highly capricious and his caprice generally assum- 
ed the form of cruelty. Without pity, without remorse, without 
scruple he would trample the rights of the people under the iron heel 
of tyranny; without the slightest hesitation would he wring money 
out of his wretched subjects. No one had even the right to groan far 
less complain. Justice became a mockery, and hanging was the 
order of the day. No less than 1500 men were hanged under Zalim 
Sen’s orders, not because there was an unprecedented wave of crime 
during the 13 years of his rule, but solely because he kad an un- 
natural thirst for human blood, and would order a hanging with as 
little compunction as he would kill a fly. His memory is: still 
loathed by the Mandi people although for fear of wounding the 
susceptibilities of the lineal descendants of the tyrant, they may not 
express their opinions openly. 


By this time the paramountcy of the Sikh Government had 
become a fait accompli, and no accession was considered valid unless 
recognised and confirmed by the Lahore Darbar. And such recogni- 
tion was never a mere formality during the Sikh regime. Every thing 
had its price, and the chances of an impecuntous prince or one unwill- 
ing to pay were very slender indeed A succession duty, or nazarana— 
to give it a more dignified name—of rupees one lac was demanded from ; 
Zalim Sen before he was recognised as the Raja of Mandi. The 
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treasury was empty, but the money must be raised by fair means or 
toul. A tyrannical edict was issued calling upon the people to find 
the money or suffer the consequences, A good deal of oppression 
succeeded in raising the amount, but many families were irretriev- 
ably ruined and never raised their heads again. It was a. verit- 
able reign of terror, and year after year the same woeful drama was 
enacted when the annual tribute—-fixed at Rs. 75,000/- came to be 
paid. Not content with these exactions, Zalim Sen made his officials 
pay an additional impost known as ‘“‘balich’’ which caused much 
suffering and distress. 


ASSASSINATION OF WAZIR DHARI. 


If there was one man who had served Zalim Sen loyally, it 
was his Wazir Dhari Khatri. But for the good offices of this man, 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh would have annexed the Mandi State. How 
Dhari possessed so much influence with Ranjit is not clear; but tradi- 
tion has it that he was instrumental in saving Mandi for Zalim Sen. 
Instead of being grateful to his benefactor, Zalim Sen, in one of his 
mad moods and probably on being slightly displeased with Dhari, 
ordered him to be assassinated. A thrill of horror ran through the 
whole state, and no man's life was henceforth considered safe. <A 
minister's post was considered particularly perilous, and more often 
than not the elevation of a man to the exalted office was the passport 
to death and extinction. 


Dhari was murdered at Ghati and all his property worth 
about 3 lacs was confiscated. 


The following were the more prominent men who served 
Zalim Sen as ministers: Mahi Dayavar, Doogla, Anant Ram and 
Dhari Khatri. An interesting story is related showing how the offer 
of a ministership inspired dread and consternation in the heart of the 
man selected. The post of wazir was going a begging, and Zalim 
Sen wished to offer it to one Goshaoon the only son of Gursahai 
Mahandro. The latter had no desire to allow his beloved son to 
accept the fatal offer, and when Zalim Sen was told about it he 
punished the man by imposing a heavy fine on him which was to be 
paid immediately or it would be raised ten fold the following morning. 
Gursahai managed to scrape together the fine before the Raja went 
to sleep; but Goshaoon had to do the Wazir’s mantle all the same, 
and was eventually saved at the interceszion of Balbir Sen. 
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On another occasion Zalim Sen took a fancy to Wazir 
‘Kapoor of Kullu, and offered his Chief Ministership to him. A 
‘special messenger was sent to Kullu with a costly khillat including a 
pair of gold bangles studded with gems. But Kapur was too clever 
a man to accept the offer, and put his head into the noose. The 
acceptance of the khillat would be tantamount to accepting the minis- 
‘terial offer, and Kapur was not prepared to serve Zalim Sen under any 
circumstances. So he took the khillat with great ceremony and made 
‘the Brahmin, who had brought it, put on the costly dress of honour and 
the bangles. In due course the Brahmin returned to Mandi, and 
when Zalim Sen saw him in the gorgeous robes, he was furious and 
thrust him into prison. Kapur was conscience-striken when he heard 
about the fate of the innocent Brahmin, and gave a plausible explana- 
tion for his action in not keeping the khillat for himself. He said that 
when the dress of honour reached him, he being a Thakur Bhagat (wor- 
shipper of Vishnu) he placed it before his god who advised him to 
present it to a Brahmin so that it may be kept in store for him to wear in 
Pralok (the Hindu Paradise), The fact that this explanation was 
readily accepted by Zalim Sen shows that he was not only a tyrant, 
but was not over-burdened with brains either. However, the poor 


Brahmin was set at liberty. 
FIGHT WITH THE KEHLORIS. 


During this reign the Kehloris attacked Sulpur. Zalim 
Sen sent Anant Ram and Soua Guleria to meet the enemy. ere 
was a sharp skirmish in which Sodha was wounded, and while the 
issue was uncertain news arrived of the death of Raja Kharak Chand 
of Kehloor. This disheartened the Kehloor men, and their leader 
Hiba, and he wanted to retire, but the gallant Sodha shouted a chal- 
lenge at him. MHiba returned and made for Sodha, but the latter 
wounded as he was, engaged: in mortal combat, and killed his ad- 
versary. The Kehlooris fled from the field, but the brave Sodha was 
killed by a cowardly soldier named Siamu who cut off his head and 
carried the grim trophy to Kehloor. The village Sulpur is still in the 
possession of the Mandi State.* 


THE ATTACK ON KULLU, 


. Kullu, had, for some time past, been in the throes of an 
intestine struggle. Two parties—Sarajis, and Ropel and Joche— 
were struggling for power; and each had its own nominee for the 











3 *This event must have happened in 1639 when Raja Kharak Bhd 
ied, 
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gaddi, Zalim Sen wished to take advantage of the domestic troubles 
of Kullu, but by himself he could accomplish nothing. He, there- 
fore, entered into a compact with Sardar Lehna Singh promising the 
Lahore Darbar a sum of Rs. 70,000/- and a substantial sum as a 
bribe to the Sardar himself, if the latter helped Zalim Sen in taking 
ossession of the Kullu territory between Thara and Raghupur Fort. 


With the help of the Sikhs Zalim Sen succeeded in gaining his object 
for a time. 


There is nothing really worthy of record in the time of Zalim 
Sen. He died in 1839, and left this world ‘‘unwept, unhonoured, 
and unsung.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
RAJA BALBIR SEN, 18391851. 


R*!4 ISHWARI SEN had no legitimate male issue, but left four 

sartoras named Ratan Singh, Kapur Singh, Balbir Singh 
and Bhag Singh. It was because of this that his brother Zalim Sen 
had succeeded him. As a rule a Rajput dynasty is very proud of 
its blue-blood, and as far as possible all sartoras are ordinarily exclud- 
ed from the succession; but in some exceptional cases and for reasons 
of expediency or absolute necessity this rule has to be departed from. 
Zalim Sen too had _ no legitimate male heir, only a sartora named 
Raghunath Singh ;* but in spite of his grave defects he was a fairly 
good judge of character, and decided to recognize as his heir Mian 
Balbir Singh—the third sartora of Raja Ishwari Sen—who, in his 
opinion was the best fitted of all the candidates, to succeed to the. 
Raj. To strengthen his hands and to get his choice confirmed, Zalim 
Sen called together the leading men of the fourteen Waziris, and 
sought their advice in the matter. All of them declared themselves 
in favour of Balbir Singh. To make assurance doubly sure Zalim 
Sen approached the Lahore Court for a formal recognition of his 
nephew as heir to the gaddi. At the Court of the Lion of the Punjab 
anything could be done with money; and the corrupt officials were 
willing to sell their patronage and sunvort to the highest bidder. 
Zalim Sen was willing to pay handsomely, and he had therefore, no 


difficulty in gaining his object. 


Unless we presume he chose Balbir Singh as his heir on 
grounds of fitness and efficiency, it is not easy to understand why 
Zalim Sen deliberately raised a hornets’ nest about his ears. For he 
must have known full well that his action would raise a storm of 
trouble and opposition. Under a strict interpretation of the Hindu 
law of succession, the legitimate heir to the throne was Mian Tega, 
the grandson of Dhur Chatia, the brother of Raja Shamsher Sen. 
Failing Tega, the claims of Raghunath Singh—Zalim Sen’s own 
sartora, would appear to have been the strongest. After these came 





*Whose son Mian Ganga Singh is still alive. 
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Zalim Sen's brother Mian Ude Singh—a sartora of Raja Surma Sen; 
and then Mians Ratan Singh, and Kapur Singh, the elder brothers of 
Balbir Sen. Naturally, all the interested parties keenly resent- 
ed the elevation of Balbir Sen, but no one dared to openly 
oppose Raja Zalim Sen; and he was not the man to care for 
anybody’s susceptibilities. His own imperious will was above all law 
and custom, and he would have ruthlessly crushed all opposition. 
Probably to save his heir from the troubles and dangers of a disputed 
succession, Zalim Sen, during his own life-time, handed over the ad- 
ministration to Balbir Sen, so that the latter's accession should be- 
come a fait accompli. 


It was, therefore, no matter of difficulty for Balbir Sen to 
formally proclaim himself as the Raja after the death of Zalim Sen. 
It cannot be said, however, that the succession was popular. Many 
grumbled and were disgusted, but could do nothing. 


VIGNE’S Visit, 1839. 


Shortly after Balbir Sen’s accession Mr. Vigne in the course’ 
of his travels, visited Mandi, and was vey hospitably treated by the 
Raja. The following extracts are taken from Vigne’s Travels :— 


‘‘The young Raja himself is short and stout in person, with 
a jovial, good natured and remarkably [European-like countenance. 
Hle was uncommonly civil and prodigal of his expressions of regard 
and friendship for the English, and unlike many other Rajas, he allow- 
ed me to depart when | wished without pressing me to stay a day long- 
er than suited my convenience. 


‘*The palace at Mandi is a long karrack-like, but not un- 
picturesque, building with whitened walls, gable ends and slated 
roofs. Before it is a large cak; and on the west of it is a garden in 
which the Raja had pitched a tent for me. The walks. as is the case 
generally in the east, were straight, and raised above the sur- 
face of the borders so that they cannot be injured by the sys- 
tem of irrigation which is universally practised. The borders: 
themselves were covered with but one mass of orange, shaddock, and 
citron trees which were loaded with a profusion of fruit. The bazar 
is large and well stocked for so insignificant a place. A large pro- 
pertion of the town is on the opposite side of the Beas, and accessible 
by a large ferry-boat. The river passes the town from east to west 
and immediately turns due north, and continues in the same direction 
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for about four miles, which is singular, considering how near it is to ‘its 
debouchure on the plains. It is very deep at Mandi, and flights of 
steps, or ghats, Hindu images and a large figure of the monkey god, 
Hanuman, have been sculptured on the rock by the river-side and 
Thakur-dwaras or Hindu temples are conspicuous in different places 


of the town. 


‘I partook of the Raja’s hospitality in a part of the palace 
which had lately been fitted up and painted in the Indian fashion, in 
fresco on a snow-shite wall. The dinner he gave me consisted of 
the usual eastern delicacies, rice, curries, sweet-meats, and sherbets; 
and | afterwards received the customary Kilaat or dress of honour, 
which said Kilaat, is generally made up of a Kashmir shawl or two 
of little value, pieces of the kimkab, or brocade of Benares, and several 
pieces of different stuffs, usually the produce of Kashmir, or peculiar 
to the country of the donor.’ 

While in Mandi Mr. Vigne witnessed the rite of 
sati which he fully describes, ‘“‘One morning my Munshi 
came to me, and told me that a sati, or widow who was going to burn 
herself on the funeral pile of her husband, was about to pass by the 
garden gate. [| hastened to obtain a sight of her. She was dressed 
in the gayest attire, a large crowd of persons followed her, as she 
walked forward with a hurried and flattering step like that of a per-. 
son about to faint. A Brahmin supported her on either side and 
these as well as many around were calling loudly and almost fiercely 
upon the different Hindu deities, and the name which was most re- 
peatedly and most earnestly called upon was that of Jagan Nath, but 
] do not know whether they alluded to the great idol of Bengal, or to 
some local divinity. Her countenance had assumed a’sickly and ghast- 
ly appearance, which was partly owing to internal agitation, and part- 
ly, so | was informed, to the effect of opium and bhang and other 
narcotics, with which she had been previously drugged in order to rend- 
er her less awake to the misery of her situation. She was not, however, 
so insensible to what was passing as to be inattentive to two persons in 
particular, amongst several others, who were stooping before her, and 
were evidently imploring her blessing,they were probably near re- 
lations. She was presented at intervals with a plate of moist red col- 
our, in which saffron was no doubt an. ingredient, and into this she 
dipped the ends of her fingers, and then impressed them on the 
shoulders of the persons who stooped before her in order to be thus 
marked. | . 
‘In about half an hour the preparations were completed.. 


She was regularly thatched in upon the top of the pile, whilst her hus- 
band’s body yet lay outside. It was finally lifted up to her; the head, 
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as usual, and which is the most interesting part of the ceremony, was 
received upon her lap; the fire was applied in different parts and all 
was so quickly enveloped in a shroud of mingled flame and smoke 
that | believe her sufferings to have been of very short duration, as 
she must almost immediately have been suffocated.”’ 


Balbir Sen was 22 years old when he became the Ruler of 
Mandi. His accession practically syncronised with the death of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh; and it should have been clear to him that the 
Raj of Mandi would not prove to be a bed of ro:es, 


About a year before his death Maharaja Ranjit Singh was 
struck with paralysis, and it was generally known that he was a dy- 
ing man. The iron hand of the Lion of the Punjab was no longer 
able to retain its firm hold on his people, and this weakening of autho- 
rity coupled with the realization of the fact that he had no capable 
heir, paved the way for a period of anarchy which spread in the 
country after his death in June 1839. 


During the next six years a dismal series of revolutions and 
assassinations followed and the kingdom ‘created by the military and 
administrative genius of Ranjit went to pieces when the spirit which 
gave it life and sustained it was withdrawn’. All power was mono- 
polized by the Khalsa Army which adopted the role of the kingmak- 
er with a vengeance; and set up and deposed princes in quick suc- 
cession. Whoever could bid highest for the Army’s favour was 
raised to the throne for a while, and then hurled down as soon as 
another puppet who put bid higher, appeared on the scene. Kharak 
Singh, the only son of Ranjit Singh, was too weak in intellect to con- 
trol the avalanche of misrule and anarchy that his father’s death had 
set in motion; and he and his handsome dashing son were soon but- 
chered in cold blood. But before their tragic end came, it was realiz- 
ed by some of their advisers that the only way to weaken the power 
and authority of the Khalsa Army was to send it away from the capi- 
tal, and find employment for it in some distant parts of the country. 
Ranjit Singh had made his power felt in the hill states. and all the 
hill-chiefs owed him allegiance. ‘“The hill country, Trans-Sutlej, 
Suket, Mandi, and Kullu, had been virtually conquered, though not 
occupied by Sikh troops, and the last acquisition of Ladak, was only 
considered as a step to the conquest of portion of Chinese Tertarv, 
which was now much talked cf at Lahore, although Sikh ambition in 
this instance, was no more than the personal ambition of Raia Gulab 
Singh of Jammu. and his brother Dhvan Singh, the Minister at 
Lahore. But before such an expedition it was thought necessary to 
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reduce Mandi completely, and at all events, not to leave so strong a 
fort as Kamlagarh in the rear of the Sikh army.’’* 


The conquest of Mandi as well as Kullu was a mere wanton 
exercise of power. General Ventura, the leader the French party 
at Lahore, was entrusted with the command of the expedition against 


Mandi. 


In June 1840 Ventura crossed the Sikandar range with a 
formidable force and encamped in the Balh plain (at Darbehni) at a 
distance of seven miles from Mandi. Raja Balbir Sen was touring 
in the Harabhag tehsil when his agents at Lahore apprized him of 
the coming danger. He gathered that the ostensible reason for the 
expedition was the non-payment of the Mandi tribute; and the 
allegation was that the tribute was on its way to Lahore when 
the news of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s death reached Mandi, and the 
money was immediately taken back in the hope that the internecine 
struggle, which was expected to follow Ranjit’s death, would enable 
Mandi not only to repudiate the payment of tribute, but perhaps to 
shake off the Sikh yoke altogether. Whatever the truth this was 
what Naunihal Singh and his advisers chose to give out to the world. 
There was another cause for complaint. Rana Rudra Pal of Bhajji 
state was at this time staying as the Raja’s guest at Mandi. He.was 
extraordinarily fair, and as he dressed in European style he looked like 
an Englishman. It was wrongly reported to Lahore that a real Eng- 


lishman was living at Mandi. 


Maharaja Ranjit Singh had been true to his plighted word, 
and as long as he lived he faithfully adhered to the terms of the 
Treaty of Amritsar which he had concluded with the English in 1809. 
But after his death the mere word Englishman was anathema to the 
Sikhs ; and whoever was the friend of the English was considered the 
enemy of the Sikhs. But it seems quite clear that even if Rudra Pal 
had not been on a visit to Mandi, some other pretext would have been 
easily found as a justification for invading Mandi. 


: Balbir Sen hastened back to Mandi to prepare himself for 
the struggle, but he scon realized the utter futility of an attempt to 
fight against the invincible Khalsa. His people had not yet forgiven 
him for his elevation to the gaddi, and all sorts of jealousies and dis- 
sensions were rife in Mandi. 





WG. "Rates of the Puntal;”” page S85, . 
tRanjit Singh’s principal officers were mostly French and Italian, the 
most notable among them being Ventura, Allard and Avitabile, 
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The hopes of Tega and Dalla, the grandsons of Dhar 
Chatia, were revived, and they and their partisans were quite willing 


to throw Balbir Sen to the wolves. So he gave up the idea of fight- 
ing, and prepared for the worst. 


In extreme tribulation, he decided to send away his women- 
folk to a place of safety. He wrote to Colonel lapp, Folitical Agent 
at Sabathu praying for help against the Sikhs, and begging for an 
asylum for himselt, and his tamily. [he Political Agent realizing 
that any interference would inevitably lead to complications with the 
Sikhs, offered an asylum to the Raja, but expressed his inability to do 
anything more for him. Almost broken-hearted he then thought 
sometime of Nachan, where they could take refuge in the house of 
the late Wazir Dhari, and sometime of Bhajji, but in going to the 
latter place they would have to pa:s through Suket, and since the 
attitude of the Suket Kuler was quite uncertain, and molestation was 
feared at his hands, it was eventually decided to send the ladies to 
Kamlah. The Raja was himself about to follow when he received a 
peremptory demand from Ventura to pay up the arrears of tribute. 
Although money was scarce in those days Balbir Sen arranged some- 
how to collect and pay the amount demanded. Soon after this Ven- 
tura sent one Ajudhia Prasad to interview the Raja at Gutkar and en- 
tice him to the Sikh camp. Ajudhia Prasad was very cordial, and 
conveyed the General’s greetings and his desire to see Balbir Sen. 
Wazir Dugla and a few other ofhcials warned the Raja, and advised 
him nof to go into the lion’s den; but how could he transgress the 
orders of the General? Mounting the elephant on which Ajudhia 
Parsad had come to Gutkar, Balbir Sen proceeded towards Balh, and 
at a short distance from Bhangrotu Ventura came forward to meet him 
with a strong force. Ostensibly a reception was accorded to the Raja, 
and a salute was fired in his honour, but there was no doubt in his 
mind that he was a helpless prisoner in the hands of the enemy. As 
soon as Ventura secured the prize he ordered |lahi Bakhsh, the officer 
commanding the artillery, to open fire on the Raja’s encourage that 
had come with the Raja. But the heart of Ilahi Bakhsh was not de- 
void of pity, and he refused to be responsible for an altogether un- 
necessary carnage. With the exception of a few personal servants 
all the other Mandi men fled away from the place where their lives and 
liberties were in such grave peril. Poor Balbir sen was put up in a 
beautiful tent of Kashmir make. A strong guard constantly watched 
the tent, and every time an attendant of the Raja went in or came out 

of the tent he was searched. If any one wished to speak to him, the 
conversation must be carried on in a loud voice. Ventura now occu- 
pied Mandi. Ever since the visit of Guru Gobind Singh, and the 
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benediction he gave to the House of Mandi, no representative of the 
Sikh Government had, out of respect for the Guru’s words, dared to 
enter Mandi; so much so that the tribute and other dues had been 
paid outside the Mandi town. So that the cccupation of Mandi by 
the Sikh troops should have been considered by them: a sacrilege ; but 
the Khalsa was in no very religious mood at that time. 


Balbir Sen was asked to formally surrender all the forts 
(including Nairgarh which after occupation was given the new name of 
Fatehgarh). The Raja expressed his helplessness and said that he 
had no hold on his people and as he was a helpless prisoner no one 
would obey his orders. Ventura stormed, threatened, and eventual- 
ly made his victim sign a document surrendering all the foits belong- 
ing to Mandi. Parwanas signed by Balbir Sen, were sent to the 
Commanders of all the forts ordering them to sutrender to their new 
masters. Resistance was offered to the Sikhs at Bairah, Mastgarh, 
and Shahpur, but after a few hours’ bombardment they also surren- 
dered. As was to be expected Sikhs experienced great difficulty in 
capturing Kamlahgarh which had, for sometime past, been almost 
beyond the Raja’s control. In the belief that the fort was impregn- 
able the garrison stubbornly held out. The impregnability of 
Kamlah was the very reason why the Sikhs wanted to re- 
duce it before they went further. As has been remarked already 
Ventura did not wish to leave such a strong fort :n the rear of the 
Sikh army. He, therefore, beseiged it closely in September -1840, 
but his troops were decimated by disease, and disabled by the unbear- 
able cold and it was not before he received reinforcements that he 
could capture it, Just when he was in the middle of his task news 
arrived of the death cf Naunihal Singh, and this heartened the garri- 
scn for a while; but Ventura pressed the siege, and Kamlahgarh capi- 
tulated on the 29th of November 1840, and was forthwith occupied 
by the Sikh troops. Ventura was then free to go forward 
to Kullu, reducing on his way numerous strongholds and receiving 
the submission of the hill chiefs and chieftains. Mandi pass- 
ed through a very trying time for over a year; and during, this 
period of travail no one helped her. In spite of the very fervent let- 
ters of friendship, and mutual regard and esteem that had, during the 
previous five years, been exchanged between the Rulers of Mandi and 
Suket,* it has painfully to be recorded that threughout the Sikh in- 
vasion all the weight and influence of Suket was directed against 
Mandi, and many of the misfortunes of the ill-fated Balbir Sen were 
directly attributed to the animosity of the Ruler of Suket. 


— en ne ers ey 





*The author has seen several of these in original. 
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On General Ventura’s withdrawal a small Sikh force was 
left at Mandi under Colonel Foulkes, a young English adventurer in 
the service of the Sikhs who had distinguished himself during the 
siege of Kamlah. The force mutineed, and he was advised to de- 
part at once, but refused to do so. In the night he was awakened, 
and before he could escape he was cut down, a funeral pyre was pre- 

pared and he was thrown upon it while still alive.* 


The Civil administration of Mandi was entrusted to Sheikh 
Imam Din of Hoshiarpur, whom Gnifhn calls “‘the most grasping of 
all the Sikh revenue officers.’” [he Sheikh was directed to effect a 
settlement of the Mandi territory for the sum of Rs. 2,35,000. The 
tact that he was able to accomplish this object within a few months 
shows that he must have used a lot of pressure on the poor people 
to squeeze so much money out of them, The agsiculturist class in 
Mandi State is, even at the present day, exceedingly poor; and when 
it is remembered what the land revenue of the year 1926 
amounted to out of a total revenue of Rs. 1244 lacs, it can 
be easily imagined how tyrannically Imam Din must have laboured 
to raise Rs. 2,35,000 in 1840-41. He was rewarded for his services 
by being appointed Governor of Kashmir in April, 1841. 


RAJA BALBIR SEN AT GOBIND GARH. 


We must now relate the story of Raja Balbir Sen’s unhappy 
incarceration at the historic fort of Gobind Garh in Amritsar. After 
the occupation of Mandi he was taken down to Amritsar and kept a 
prisoner within the walls of Gobind Garh. Only a few personal at- 
tendants were allowed to stay with him, and he was denied the 
treatment that should have been meted out to a princely prisoner. We 
have already described how one Upadha Dhari of Sukett was taken 
into Mandi service by Zalim Sen, and how by his ability and force 
of character he had risen to the responsible post cf Vakil of the 
Mandi State. Upadha Dhari is one of the most remarkable figures in 


Mandi history, and one can say without hesitation that the House of 
Mandi owes a great deal to him. 


The story of Dhari’s efforts to secure the release of his master is 
almost a romance, and his loyalty, and devotion proverbial. The 
Upadha had gone out of Mandi on important state business when 
Balbir Sen was taken away to Amritsar. When he returned to Mandi 
and heard of the unfortunate happenings, he at once made up his 








*Maridi Gazetteer, page 50. 


TA different man from the Wazir Dhari who was murdered at the 
instigation of Zalim Sen. 
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mind to secure his master’s freedom or die in the attempt. Fully 
realising the risks that he was running and the dangers with which 
his path would be studded; but scorning all these and placing the 
Raja's interests above all considerations of self, the noble-minded 
man started for Lahore. He had to go through Suket territory where 
a prize of Rs. 500 had _ been offered for his head. At a 
place called Dehra Gopipur where he wanted to cross the river Sutlej 
he found the ferry-men on the look-out, and although it was a dark 
night, they suspected him to be the very man they sought. But 
Dhari had as strong a physique as he hada clever brain, and he 
turned the tables on the boatmen by deftly tying them up and de- 
positing them on the river bank, Then he secured the bridle of his 
horse to his ankle, and safely swam across the current. He wanted 
first to go to Amritsar to enlist the sympathies of Gawal Kavi on his 
master’s behalf, for the Kavi was rightly believed to possess consi- 
derable influence at the Lahore Court. Before reaching Amritsar, 
however, Dhari had another adventure. He was apprehended by a 
body of Sikhs who kept a close watch on him and would not allow 
him to proceed on his way. Pretending to be suffering from a se- 
vere attack of diarrhoea, he sought permission to go out to answer 
the call of nature every ten or fifteen minutes; and finding him a 
nuisance and not really having any particular object in keeping him 
a prisoner, the Sikhs relaxed their vigilance, and he managed to es- 
cape. Arriving at Amritsar he appealed to Gawal Kavi for help, 
and that good man at once offered his services. At Lahore, and 
thanks to the influence of Gawal Kavi, the Upadha was introduced 
to the Sardars who were at that time wielding supreme power and 
authority at the Court. By promising large bribes if his master was 
liberated, Dhari secured promises of help from several great sardars 
and ministers, Sardar Lehna Singh was particularly favourably in- 
clined, and took Dhari to see Sher Singh. Dhari, who was a great 
astrologer, examined Sher Singh’s horoscope and predicted that with- 
in three months he would become Maharaja. As at this time both 
Kharak Singh and Naunihal Singh were alive, Sher Singh could not 
see how he would succeed to the throne so soon. But Dhari assured 
him that there was no mistaking the propitious influence of the stars; 
and obtained Sher Singh’s promise that should the prophecy come 
out true, Raja Balbir Sen would be immediately set free. Meanwhile, 
the Raja was languishing at Gobind Garh. He had a religious turn of 
mind, and used to spend most of his time in prayer; and was high- 
ly respected by the inmates of the fort for his austerity so much so 
that they came to look upon him as a Sidh. It is said that while 
he was a prisoner at Gobind Garh there was a total failure of rains, 
and a famine was feared. A devout admirer of Balbir Sen said that 
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if the latter interceded with the gods of rain the drought would end. 
A request was, therefore, made to the Raja to induce the gods to 
be merciful; and probably to save himself from the wearisome impor- 
tunities he said at random that rain would come down after seven 
days. By a strange coincidence it did rain very heavily on the 
eighth day of the promise, and the belief gained ground that he was 
gifted with super-natural powers. Another incident tended to con- 
fim this belief. On account of the heavy down-pour, the huge flag- 
pole in the fort fell down. Now this was considered very inauspi- 
cious and when they could not raise it up again, somebody sugge:t- 
ed that the help of the Raja of Mandi should be sought. Sure enough 
the pole was hoisted the moment Balbir Sen and his men put their 
hands to the task. Thus he gained the veneration of the people of 
the fort, but no one dared to give him his freedom. The fates were, 
however, weaving the web of destiny at Lahore. Kharak Singh met 
a tragic premature end; and hardly had his ashes kecome cold when 
his son Naunihal Singh was killed by the deohri of the Lahore fort 
falling down upon him, This tragedy was laid at the door of the 
perfidious Dhian Singh. Thus was Dhari’s prophecy fulfilled, and 
Sher Singh ascended the unsteady throne of Ranjit Singh in 1841 to 
rule as a puppet monarch for a_ short time, and then to be foully 
assassinated. 

Balbir Sen's heart beat with joy to think that he would 
now be set free, but he had to wait for several weeks before Sher 
Singh, who had so many other matters engrossing his attention, and 
giving him no end of trouble and anxiety, could be reminded of his 
promise. At long last Dhari found a chance to broach the subject, 
and the Maharaja said that within a few days he would be going to 
Amritsar to pay his respects at the Gelden Temple, and that he 
would avail himself of the opportunity to grant Balbir Sen his free- 
dom. The auspicious day arrived, and Dhari, who was now a 
favourite at the Lahore Court, accompanied Sher Singh to Amritsar. 
The Maharaja visited Gobind Garh, but seemed to have forgotten all 
about Balbir Sen. Now or never, thought Dhar; and just when the 
Maharaja was about to issue from the fort, the faithful Upadha 
quickly slipped a heavy gold bangle into the hands of the gate-keep- 

eer, and asked the latter to shout out that the Raja of Mandi was wait- 
ing for his release. This reminded Sher Singh of his promise, ancl 
he immediately gave orders that Balbir Sen should be set free. The 
treatment which Sher Singh accorded to Balbir Sen was as honour- 
able as the rest of his reign was inglotious. He took the Raja to 
Lahore, and entertained him right royally there, and when the time 
came for his guest to leave for Mandi, he deputed Sardar Lehna 
Singh to escort the Raja to his capital, and there, with all due for- 
mality to seat him again on the throne. The Raja was also permit- 
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ted to take with him the image of the Devi Rupesari which the Sikhs 
had taken away to Lahore after the capture of Kamlah. In due course 
Balbir Sen reached Mandi in 1841, and was warmly welcomed by his 


people.* 


The investiture ceremony was performed with great eclat by 
Sardar Lehna Singh; and for several days there was merry-makiny 


and feasting. 


Time had now come for Raja Balbir Sen to reward those who 
had been instrumental in securing his release. No reward or recom- 
pense could be commensurate with the invaluable services Upadha 
Dhari had rendered; but in letters and santhas, which are still in the 
pessessions of Dhari’s descendants, and copies of which were shown 
to the author, the Raja tried to show his gratitude. The following 
significant words occur in a Dharam Patta granted to Dhari :—‘‘] have - 
appointed Upadha Dhari as Mukhtari Sarbans............ As_ Rai 
Rajeshwari is my witness, | shall be true to Dhari.’” A _ liberal 
grant of land was made to the Upadha, the land revenue of which 
estimated at Rs. 500, was remitted in perpetuity. On Sardar Lehna 
Singh Majithia Balbir Sen bestowed a jagir of Rs. 3,000 in land. To 
Gawal Kavi was granted a good piece of land as well as an allow- 
ance of Rs. 100 a month. Similarly others who had really befriend- 
e2 the Raja in his time of trouble were duly rewarded. But it ap- 
pears that during his internment the Raja had, in desperation, pro- 
mised far too much: much more than his State could ever afford to 
pay. There was no limit to the rapacity of the ministers and ofh- 
cials at the Lahore Court, and many of them had by promising help 
obtained sanads and pattas from the Raja. They now came forward 
with their claims, and pressed him hard for payment. Once more 
did Dhari rise to the occasion, and told the Raja that any promi:e 
made under pressure was not binding, and there would be no normal 
turpitude in repudiating it; especially when most of the men concern- 
ed had done nothing to deserve a reward. It is not clear how exact- 
ly he managed it, but by some stratagem or other Dhari succeeded 
in taking back the sanads and written promises from all such men, 
and thus added one mere to the long list of services he had rendered 


tc Mandi. 


*Grifin mentions on the authority of correspondence that passed be- 
tween the British representative at the Court of Lahore and the Governmen: 
of India that some Gosain bankers of Mandi also had been negotiating, for 


Balbir Sen’s release, with Dhyan Singh, the Sikh Minister. (‘‘Rajas of the 
Punjab,"” page 587). 
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Before we pass on to the cther events of Raja Balbir Sen’s 
reign we must refer to the unfriendly and far from honourable pan 
played by the Raja of Suket during his kinsman’s captivity. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the hostile attitude of the Ruler of 
Suket when Ventura was about to occupy Mandi; but when Balbir Sen 
was at Gobind Garh, the Raja of Suket tried his level best, and bribed 
the influential Sardars to keep him a captive there as long as possible. 
Such conduct could only be attributed to those feelings of jealousy, 
and hatred which had marred the whole history of the two States ever 
since they separated from each other. 


MIAN DALLA’S AMBITION, 


When Raja Balbir Sen was taken into captivity, the hopes 
of the rival claimants to the Raj of Mandi rose high. One of the lat- 
ter named Mian Dalla, a grandson of Dhur Chatia, actually began to 
receive nazars from certain self-seeking Rajputs who were his staunch 
adherents, and who, in their own selfish interests, were very anxious 
that he should become the Raja. Dalla was able to nurse his ambi- 
tion and was courted and flattered for a few days; but this make-be- 
lieve loyalty to his cause was not infectious, and when he was neither 
able to gain the support of the Mandi people at large nor did he see 
any chance of obtaining recognition from Lahore, his hopes were dash- 
ed to the ground, and he abandoned his quixotic plans, and sank into 
obscurity once more. 


THE SIKHS DEMAND 4 LACS’ REVENUE. 


Before releasing Balbir Sen the Sikhs had taken good care 


to obtain from him a written promise that he would raise the revenue 
to 4 lacs.* 


Now this was an utterly impossible figure. Even Sheikh 
Imam Din had been able to raise 2,35,000 with great difficulty and 
after a good deal of illegitimate pressure. Down nght oppression and 
tyranny would be required to raise 4 lacs. But Balbir Sen was not his 
‘own master, and he was compelled to make the promise. On his re- 
turn to Mandif he realized the impossibility of raising such a large 
sum even once, far less raise it annually; but although the Sikhs had 
restored his State to him they were still occupying the important fort- 








*To be divided thus:—1! lac for the Raja, 90,000 for the upkeeps of 
the Sikh garrisons in Mandi territory. -12,000 as jagirs to Sikh Sardars, 45,000 
religious expenses and charities, and the balance was to go to the Sikh Trea- 
sury ‘at Lahore. _ - ; 

tHe effected a new settlement of land which, with same modifica- 
tions, remained in force until the present settlement was made by Mr. Emerson. 
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resses, and their presence, in fairly large numbers, within his terri- 
tory was enough to overawe him, and he tried to raise the stipulated 4 
lacs. It was extremely painful to a god-fearing and religious minded 
man like Balbir Sen to resort to oppression, but he was quite helpless 
in the hands of his rapacious tormentors, and there is no doubt that 
the poor people of the Mandi state were bled white and many cubject- 
ed to torture in the attempt to raise money. But no amount of oppres- 
sion and inhuman treatment could succeed in raising 4 lacs: the peo- 
ple paid up all they had; they could not do more. 


THE SUBJUGATION OF KULLU. 


The Lahore Durbar had entrusted the Government of Saraj, 
a district of Kullu state to Raja Balbir Sen. On his return to Mandi 
he took the earliest opportunity of completing the subjugation of Kullu. 
Collecting his forces and with the help of the Sikhs soldiery under S. 
Lehna Singh the Raja attacked Kullu, and without much difficulty con- 
quered Raghupur and some other fortresses. Saraj was occupied and 
Balbir Sen put Mandi officers in charge of the district. After a pilgrim- 
ace to Nirmand and Beas Kund, on the Ratank Jot, the Raja and sna 
Singh returned to Mandi. Soon afterwards Lehna Singh left for 
Lahore as a fresh storm was abrewing there. 


In 1843, Tikka Rudar Sen of Suket quarrelled with his father 
Raja Ugar Sen and sought refuge in friendly Mandi. This was fol- 
lowed by his father’s visit soon after. Balbir Sen acted the peace 
maker and the result was that the quarrel was patched up and the Raja 
and the prince both went back to Suket. 


THE FIRST SIKH WAR, 1845-46. 
The Sindhanwalia Sardars murdered Maharaja Sher Singh 


eid his son and confusion and anarchy gs2w worse. 


Eventually Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s son prince Daliv Singh, 
a child of five was raised to the throne by the all-powerful Khalsa 
Army. ‘“‘His mother (Rani Jindan), an able, intriguing, and licen- 
tious woman—the Messalina of the North, as Hardinge called her, 
acted nominally as regent, aided by her favourite minister and para- 
mour, Lal Singh. Though she courted and fawned upon the army, 
she dreaded its absolute and capricious power, and found her only 
hope of security, in urging it to challenge British supremacy. Either 
it would spend its superabundant energies in a career of conquest and 
the soverejgnty of Hindustan would pass to the Sikhs, or it would be 
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shattered in the conflict and she could then make her own peace with 


the offended British nation. Her position could hardly be worse and 
might conceivably be bettered.’’* 


In December 1845 the mighty Khalsa host, about 50,000 
strong, began to cross the Sutlej. ‘lhis act of the Sikhs was a direct 
challenged to British supremacy and could not but be accepted by the 
latter. Lord Hardinge, the Governor-General, issued a proclamation 
declaring “‘the possessions of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, on the left or 
British bank of the Sutlej, confiscated and annexed to the British terri- 
tories.”” It would be out of place here to describe in detail the events 
of the first Sikh War; suffice it to say that before this war was declared, 
Raja Balbir Sen had shown his anxiety to be taken under British pro- 
tection, and with this end in view had sent several secret messages to 
Mr. Erskine, Superintendent of the Hill states. The result of his 
request was exchange of secret communications between the two 
parties for the purpose of securing his neutrality whenever a rising in 
Kullu should take place, and he was also directed to expel, if possible, 
the Sikh garrison from his forts.{ But very much against his wishes 
he was compelled to send his troops, whom he really wished to fight 
against the Khalsa, to fight against the English. Balbir Sen 
was, however, careful enough, in spite of repeated orders 
to that effect, to avoid going to the front personally. His troops led 
by Wazir Gosaoon took part in the battle of Aliwal fought in January 
1846 where Sir Harry Smith defeated the Sikhs under Sardar Ranjodh 
Singh Majithia; and captured 67 guns. After the fearful carnage of 
the battle of Sabraon (February 10, 1846) where more than 10,000 
Sikhs were killed and the Khalsa sustained a crushing defeat, the 
Rulers of Mandi and Suket hastened to tender their allegiance to the 
British Government. Prohit Shibhu was entrusted with this conf- 
dential mission and he sought an interview with Mr. Erskine who was 
now quite willing to accept the offers of loyalty and allegiance made 
on behalf of the two Durbars. Only 11 days after the battle of Sab- 
raon, the Rajas of Mandi and Suket met Mr. Erskine at Bilaspur, and 
in person tendered their formal allegiance to the British Government. 
‘**The Raja (Balbir Sen) had not, however, waited for the decisive vic- 
tory of Sabraon to declare himself on the side of the English, or rather 
opposed to his natural enemies the Sikhs. On the 4th February he 
surrounded Sardar Mangal Singh Ramgarhia, who was stationed at 
the town of Mandi, and the Lahore detachment would most certainly 
have been utterly destroyed had not the Sardar begged hard for the 
lives of himself and his men. This request was granted, and they 





*Historical Geography of India, Part I, P. E. Roberts, vane 334. 
{Griffin page 588. 
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were escorted to the Kangra frontier, about 75 miles distant. Thence, 
contrary to the solemn assurances of Mangal Singh and his followers 
they returned by a double march, burnt a number of villages round 
Kamlahgarh, and threw themselves into one of the forts, while the 
Mandi troops were employed elsewhere. At the same time that the 
rising in the capital took place, the twelve forts, garrisoned by Sikhs, 
were attacked and captured in a few days, except at Kamlahgarh, 
which was regularly invested by 6,000 men, and onlv surrendered 


after the conclusion of the war.* 


il TREATY OF LAHORE, 1846. 


After the victory of Sabraon Hardinge entered Lahore in triumph. 
For the time being the Sikhs were utterly crushed and had to accept 
the terms imposed upon them. By the treaty of Lahore (March 
1846) the Sikhs were made to cede the whole of the territory on the 
left side of the river Sutlej, as well as the Jullundur Doab, They 
were to pay an indemnity of 114 million sterling or cede Kashmir and 
Hazara as the equivalent of a million. The mighty Khalsa Army 
was to be limited to 20,000 infantry, and {2,000 cavalry. Hardinge 
decided not to annex the Punjab, and its government was to conti- 
nue to remain in the hands of young Dalip Singh with Lal Singh as 
Minister. Sir Henry Lawrence was appointed Re:ident, and the Gov- 
ernment of the Punjab was to be carried on under his supervision. 
As Mandi and Suket were within the territory ceded by the Sikhs, 
under the terms of this treaty, they came directly under British con- 


trol. 


~ MIAN BHUP SINGH CLAIMS THE RAJ. 

It will be remembered that Shiv Jawala Sen, who prede- 
ceased his father Sidh Sen, had two sons, Shamsher Sen and Dhur 
Chatia. For about 60 years after Shamsher Sen’s death the 
descendants of Dhur Chatia had been living peacefully as 
dependants of the Raja, content to receive whatever was given to 
them by way of allowance. But ever since Balbir Sen's accession 
there had been sinister rumblings beneath the surface, and this branch 
of the family had been on the look out for an opportunity to assert 
its claims to the gaddi. Mention has already been made of the over- 
vaulting ambition of Mian Dallah, a grandson of Dhur Chatia. When 
Mandi State came under British control in 1846, the descendants of 
Dhur Chatia thought that the long-looked for opportunity had arrived, 
and that they could rely upon the suzerein power io restore to them 


*The Rajas of the Punjab’—Griffin, p. 589. 
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their rights. But Mian Tega, grandson of Dhur Chatia, and the head 
of this branch of the family, had migrated to Suket five or six years 
earlier, and had taken up service there. He was asked to come back 
to Mandi and assert his claims; but he refused to take part in what 
he considered to be a wild-goose chase. Thereupon, some malcon- 
tents chose as their tool, Tega’s son Bhup Singh, a boy of ten. The 
Raj was claimed on behalf of the boy; but the British Governmert 
were not prepared to entertain the claim as it was considered impo- 
litic to disturb the status quo and revive obsolete claims. The peti- 
tion of Bhup Singh was, therefore, rejected, and Raja Balbir Sen was 
granted a Sanad dated 24th October, 1846, recognizing and confirm- 


ing him as Ruler of Mandi. The following is the translation of the 
Sanad : 


‘* Whereas by the Treaty concluded between the British 
and Sikh Government on the 9th March, 1846, the hill country has 
come into the possession of the Honourable Company, and whereas 
Raja Balbir Sen, Chief of Mandi, the highly dignified evinced his 
sincere attachment and devotion to the British Government, the State 
of Mandi, comprised within the same boundaries as at the commence- 
ment of the British occupation, together with full administrative 
powers within the same, is now granted by the British Govern- 
ment to him and the heirs male of his body by his Rani from gene- 
ration to generation. On failure of such heirs, any other male heir 
who may be proved to the British Government to be next of kin to the 
Raja, shall obtain the above State with administrative powers. 


Be it known to the Raja that the British Government shall 
be at liberty to remove any one from the gaddi of Mandi who may 
prove to be of worthless character and incapable of properly conduct- 
ing the administration of his State, and to appoint such other near- 
est heir of the Raja to succeed him as may be capable of the admi- 
nistration of the State and entitled to succeed. The Raja or any one 
as above-described, who may succeed him, shall abide by the follow- 
ing terms entered in this Sanad, viz :— 


1. The Raja shall pay annually, into the Treasury of 
Simla and Subathu, one lakh of Company’s rupees as nazrana, 
by two instalments, the first instalment on the Ist June, and the 
second on the Ist November. 


2. He shall not levy tolls and duties on goods import- 
ed or exported, but shall consider it incumbent on him to protect 
bankers and traders within his State. 
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3. He shall construct roads within the territory not less 
than twelve feet in width and keep them in repairs. 


4. He shall pull down and level the forts of Kamlah- 
garh and Nantpur, and never attempt to rebuild them. 


5. On the breaking of disturbances, he shall, toge- 
ther with his troops and hill-porters, whenever required, join the 
British Army, and be ready to execute whatever orders may be 
issued to him by the British authorities, and supply provisions 
according to his means. 


6. He shall refer to the British Courts any dispute 
which may arise between him and any other Chief. 


7. In regard to the duties on the iron and salt mines 
etc. in the territory of Mandi, rules shall be laid down after con- 
sultation with the Superintendent of the Hill States, and these 
rules shall not be departed from. 


8. The Raja shall not alienate any portion of the lands 
of the said territory without the knowledge and consent of the 
British Government nor transfer it by way of mortgage. 


9. He shall so put an end to the practice of slave- 
dealing, satti, female infanticide, and the burning or drowning 
of lepers, which are opposed to British laws, that no one in 
future shall venture to revive them. 


It behoves the Raja not to encroach beyond the boundaries 
of his State or the territory of any other Chief, but to abide by the 
terms of this Sanad, and adopt such measures as may tend to the 
welfare of his people, the prosperity of his country, and the improve- 
ment of the soil, and ensure the administration of even-handed justice 
io the aggrieved, the restoration to the people of their just rights and 
the security of the roads. He shall not subject his people to extortion, 
but keep them always contented. The subjects of the State of Mandi 
shall regard the Raja and his successors as above-described to be the 
sole proprietor of that territory, and never refuse to pay him the reve- 
nue due by them, but remain obedient to him and act up to his just 


orders.” 


The supporters of the cause of Bhup Singh, being sorely 
disappointed at the rejection of their petition made a last bid for 
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L 
power and foolishly decided to rebel against Raja Balbir Sen. Pro- 
bably they thought they were dealing with a hill Chief still insecure 
on his gaddi and did not realize the fact that he had now passed 
under the powerful protection of the British. The malcontents rais- 
ed about 3,000 men from Kangra and Kehlur, and attacked Mandi 
under cover of the night plundering and destroying a lot of property. 
A certain number of the insurgeants proceeded to Gumma, and plun- 
dered the salt quarry there. Raja Balbir Sen asked the Superinten- 
dent of the Hills for help and the latter immediately sent a small 
force to Mandi. The rebels were dispersed without any difficulty, 
and their poor scapegoat Bhup Singh and his two brothers Kahan 
Singh and Sher Singh were shut up in the Simla Jail. Soon after- 
wards Bhup Singh was released on promise of good conduct, but his 
proud Rajput blood would not let him relinquish his claim to the 
throne.* 
WAZIR GOSAOON., 


Mention has already been made for Upadha Dhari. An- 
other remarkable man of this period was Gosaoont, who was ap- 
pointed Wazir in 1839. Different versions are given about Gosaoon’- 
conduct towards his master: some people say he was disloyal and 
self-seeking, whereas the others exonerate him from all blame. But 
all accounts agree that Gosaoon was extraordinarily clever and talent- 
ed, and even if we assume that he sometimes placed his own inte- 
rests above any others the fact remains that on various occasions he 
rendered meritorious service to the Mandi State. Gosaoon lacked the 
transparent honesty, the whole-hearted devotion and loyolty to his 
master which were the chief traits of Upadha Dhari’s character, but 
in the field of state-craft, diplomacy and political manoeuvring he 
was superior to the latter. 


When Dhari was moving heaven and earth to procure his 
master’s release from Gobind Garh, Gosaoon was also trying to achieve 
the same purpose by other means. While Dhari was worming him- 
self into Maharaja Sher Singh’s favour with a view to getting Balbir 
Sen released ; Gosaoon had on promise of a heavy bribe, squared up 
the all-powerful Dhyian Singh; and when Sher Singh, without con- 
sulting anybody, set Balbir Sen free, Dhiyan Singh was greatly dis- 
appointed. 








*His descendants now live at Manianee; a village in the Hamirpur 
Tehsil about 5 miles from the Mandi State border. 

TAt the time of writing two young great-grandsons of Gosaoon are 
the only representatives of this family, and when they were asked for any 
histérical documents that may be in their possession they said all such had 
been destroyed by a fre. 
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Wazir Gosaoon was not only an able Minister, hé was a good 
soldier too, and when, on the breaking out of the first Sikh War Raja 
Balbir Sen was ordered by the Sikhs to send a contingent of Mandi 
forces to fight against the British, he sent 300 men under Wazir 
Gosaoon to take part in the battle of Aliwal. But even before this 
Raja Balbir Sen had begun to harbour «uspicions against Gosaoon, 
and suspected him of disloyalty and treachery. 


No ruler likes to see himself reduced to a nonentity in his 
own State; and when Raja_ Balbir Sen found that Go- 
sacon’s power and influence were not the reflection of his own 
glory ; but were acquired by back-stair politics, and intrigue ; and when 
his spies at the Sikh court reported to him time after time that Gosaoon 
was playing a double game, there was no doubt in the Raja’s mind 
that his minister was playing him false, and from this time onward he 
never trusted him. Griffin says Gosaoon “‘‘accepted from Sardar 
Ranjodh Singh Majithia a very profitable-farm of the customs from 
Jalandhar to Ladak, as well as a considerable revenue charge in the 
plains; and when the rising took place at Mandi, he remained at Philor 
with his troops and delayed his return under various pretexts, in sp'te 
of the repeated orders of his master’’. The author made careful en- 
quiries, in the course of his research, and although every one praised 
Gosaoon’s great ability, very few gave him credit for honesty, In- 
deed, the general belief still is that Gosaoon made a lot of money by 


illegitimate and corrupt methods. 


When to a man of Gosaoon’s brains it became clear that the 
star of Sikh sovereignty had set, he trimmed his sails accordingly, 
and quickly transferred his loyalty and devotion to the British, and 
soon acquired considerable influence with the high officials of the new 
paramount power. There is not the least doubt that, but for the sup- 
port which the latter extended to him, Wazir Gosaoon would soon 
have gone the way all ministers with uncurbed ambitions go; for not 
only did Raja Balbir Sen himself hate him and was jealous of him, 
but a strong party headed by Kaith Harjas had: been organised at 
Mandi to oust the Wazir. But who could touch Gasaoon when he 
had the backing of the British authorities, and he could, therefore, 
snap his fingers even in the face of his master, and continued to hold 
the post of Wazir right upto the death of Raja:Balbir Sen. 


Balbir Sen had two wives: one of the Ranis was the daughter 
of the Rana of Chiragh and the other, the mother of the heir-apparent 
was the daughter of Mian. Sadh of Guler. Besides his son Bijai Sen, 
he had two sartorahs named Pardhan Singh and Man Singh, 
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* DEATH OF RAJA BALBIR SEN. 


In January 1851 Raja Balbir Sen was taken seriously ill. 
Many Brahmins were engaged to offer prayers for his recovery; a 
large amount was spent in charity; and all sorts of remedies were 
tried, but nothing availed. Realizing that his end was near, the Raja 
sent for the trusted Prohit Shiv Shankar, and entrusted to him the per- 
son of and the duty of bringing up the heir apparent Tikka Bijai Sen, 
a child of four. Mian Bhag Singh remained by his brother’s bedside 
to the last. The dying Raja chargedi his well-wishers to see that the 
Tikka was brought up in a manner befitting a Raja; that he should be 
taught to shun pride and bad company, and to live in humility and 
fear of God, and place the interests of his subjects above his own. 
With the words ‘‘Ram Ram”’ on his lips, Balbir Sen breathed his 
last on the 26th January, 1851. The whole state was plunged into 
mourning. The Ranis wanted to perform the rite of sati, but since 
the State had now come under British protection, and the paramount 
power had distinctly laid it down in the sanad of 1846 that sati, female 
infanticide, slave-dealing, and the burning or drowning of leps should 
be rigorously put down, they could not have their wish. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
RAJA BIJAl SEN, 1851]—1902. 


pee after the obsequies of Raja Balbir Sen, his mother 

(a Khwasi of Raja Ishri Sen) Anoop Naini, better known as 
Sahibini Sahiba, a very clever and ambitious lady, made a bid for 
power and taking possession of the Treasury, which was __ situated 
within the palace, she made an attempt to take the reins of adminis- 
tration into her own hands. Even during the life time of Raja Balbir 
Sen she had on more than one occasion tried to monopolise power; 
but had been foiled in her attempts. As little Bijai Sen was only four 
years old she anticipated a long mincrity, and was very anxious to 
rule the State on behalf of her grandson. As may be imagined there 
was no love lost between her and Wazir Gosaoon, for the latter had 
been instrumental in defeating her ambition during the last adminis- 
tration, Both were ambitious, both loved power, but although the 
Sahibini Shiba made common cause with the enemies of Gosaoon, 
she could not succeed in her object. 


FORMATION OF A COUNCIL OF REGENCY, 


The question of the formation of a Council of Regency had 
to be decided by the British Government, and Gosaoon, who was in 
their good books, had the best chance. But as all sorts of reports 
against him had reached Government it was felt by the Board of Ad- 
ministration that Gosaoon was too impopular to be made President of 
the proposed council. The Board therefore, favoured the idea cf 
nominating Mian Bhag Singh, the uncle of Bijai Sen to the post. But 
Mr. Barnes, Deputy Commissioner of Kangra, vigorously pressed for- 
ward the claims of Gosaoon, whom he considered to be by far 
the ablest and the most competent man to be placed at the 
helm of affairs, Another argument which carried weight with the 
Board of Administration was that the nomination of Mian Bhag Singh 
as President would be fraught with danger in view of the fact that 
he was the heir-presumptive and near relationship to a ruler must al- 
ways be considered a disqualification for holding office in the same 
State. Mr, Barnes carried his point and a Council of Regency of 
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three was formed with Wazir Gosaoon as President and Mian Bhag 
Singh and Prohit Shiv Shanker, the spiritual adviser of the young 
prince, as members. It was, however, impossible for this hetero- 
generous team to work together in harmony and concord. Mian Bhag 
Singh strongly resented occupying a position inferior to a commoner 
and the Prohit an uncertain waverer, ccrdially hated Gosaoon. Ordi- 
narily Gosaoon was a strong man, quite capable of crush- 
ing all opposition, but he decided to proceed warily for some time 
lest a faux pas might hurl him down from the pinnacle, and his down- 
tall lead to confiscation of his vast wealth and even put his life in 
jeopardy. He gave his colleagues a free rope, in the hope that their 
mutual bickerings and jealousies would inevitably bring them a bad 
name, and place them in an impossible position. He played his 
cards so well that within a shoit time the administration was at stand 
still, and misgovernment, oppression bribery and corruption became 
the order of the day. This state of things could not be tolerated by 
the supreme Government, and _ several warnings were conveyed to 
the Council of Regency; but when no improvement was visible and 
things continued to grow worse and worse it became necessary for 
Government to consider whether, in the interests of the State and its 
people it was not desirable to abolish the Council and assume direct 
control on behalf of the minor Raja until he was of age. But the 
British Government was particularly anxious to avoid doing anything 
which may be misinterpreted cr looked upon with suspicion, so it was 
wisely decided to reform rather than to abolish the Council of Regency. 
Experience had clearly proved that the division of power and authority 
among three councillors, who were always at logger-heads with one 
another, was the root cause of confusion and misgovernment, and 
that until responsibility was fixed on one man, no improvement in ad- 
ministration was possible. Prohit Shiv Shanker had proved a narrow- 
minded bigot too deeply sunk in his veneration of the past to look with 
favour on any measures of progress and advancement; and as the 
spiritual adviser and conscience, keeper of the youthful Raja, he con- 
sidered himself enveloped by a hallo of sanctity and superior to all 
mortals, This mentality rendered him an impossible colleague. 
Mian Bhag Singh had pride ef birth, but hardly any ability. Gosaoon 
was not over burdened with a very punctilious conscience, but no one 
questioned his administrative talents, his wisdom, political acumen 
and va:t knowledge of the country, and as he was basking in the sun- 
shine of the supreme Government’s favour it was decided to invest 
him with almost the entire control of the judicial and financial ad- 
ministration. To keep them in good humour the Mian was made 
Master of the Horse and Prohit Shiv Shanker put in charge of the 
Palace. This reorganisation of the administrative machinery led to 
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the cleaning of the augean stables, and Gosaoon justified his selec- 
ticn as head of the council. Economies were effected in every depart- 
ment, superfluous posts were abolished, all useless and unnecessary 
expenditure was prohibited. Strict supervision over every branch of 
the administration resulted in a steady increase in revenue. ‘The sys- 
tem of forced labour that festering sore in the hill States, was made less 
rigorous; and some rules were made regulating widow remarriages. 


MIAN BHUP SINGH’S ALLOWANCE FIXED. 


Towards the end of 1851 Mian Bhup Singh claimed a main- 
tenance allowance for himself and his brothers. This claim caused a 
lot of trouble in the Council of Regency and when it was suggested 
that an allowance of Rs. 3,000/- a year should be fixed, the proposal 
was opposed tooth and nail by CGosaoon and his colleagues. 
Government suggested Rs. 840/-; but Bhup Singh considered this 
too little and refused to accept it. Eventually a compromise was 
effected whereby the Mian was given an annual allowance of Rs. 
1,220/- on condition that he never entered or caused trouble in the 


State. 


THE MUTINY OF 1857. 


When the terrible storm of 1857 burst over Hindustan, the 
Mandi State, true to its allegiance to the British Government, sent a 
contingent of 500 men to Jullundur. Gosaoon also helped the Gov- 
ernment at this critical time and was granted a jagir of one thousand 


rupees. 
THE MARRIAGES OF RAJA BIJAI SEN. 


In July 1859, when he was only 13, Raja Bijai Sen was 
married to the grand-daughter of the Raja Datarpur. There was a 
romance in connection with this marriage. A man named Uttam 
dressed himself as a female penetrated into the Raja’s palace at Datar- 
pur and succeeded in bringing away thé picture of the princess with 
a view, no doubt, to satisfying the curiosity of the youthful would be 
bridegroom. When the matter was reported to the Raja of Datarpur, 
he demanded Uttam’s head, for no crime is rmiore heinous than for a 
stranger to enter a Raja’s harem. Young Bijai Sen was, however, not 
willing to sacrifice his faithful servant, and he connived at the latter’s 
escape to Hardwar and afterwards gave him a liberal grant of land in 


Malam and other villages. 
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Four days after his first marriage Bijai Sen married a neice 
of the Raja of Haripur Guler. Altogether he is reported to have 
married as many as eight wives : the daughter of the Rana of Keonthal, 
the sister of Mian Kishen Singh Guleria, the daughter of Mian Jagat 
Singh of Suket, the daughter of Mian Hira Singh of Datarpur, the 


daughter of Mian Raghbir Chand of Datarpur and of Mian Udham 
Chand of Datarpur. 


BIJAI SEN’S EDUCATION. 


__ Bijai Sen grew up to be a very intelligent lad. Indeed he 
had given promise of a brilliant future even at the age of four. It is 


related that one day Raja Balbir Sen was holding his court and little 
Bijai Sen was sitting in his lap. A man was being tried for an offence, 
and the Raja was inclined. to impose a heavy fine on him; but before 
pronouncing orders he playfully asked his son what fine should be 
imposed. The child said at once ‘‘one dhabba’’ (one pice). The 
Raja accepted the verdict, and when they searched the man they 
found that he had just one dhabba with him. This was obviously 
pure coincidence, but the event was interpreted as a sure sign of a great 
intellect, and the Raja himself thought that since he had such a pre- 
cocious son, capable of dealing out justice at the tender age of four, 
he had not long to live. Strange to say this premonition came true 
for the Raja died the following year, If the responsible duty of 
bringing up and educating such an intelligent child had been entrust- 
ed to a competent tutor, it is probable that Bijai Sen would have deve- 
loped into a truly remarkable Prince; but unfortunately Prohit Shiv 
Shankar was about the last man to have been put in charge of the 
latter. As has been remarked already, the Prohit was a narrow- 
minded priest deeply learned in the ancient scriptures, but lamentably 
lacking in those qualities that are essential in the tutor of a young 
prince. He had a horror of every thing modern, and was particular- 
ly averse to his young ward learning any Persian or English. Biai 
Sen acquired a good knowledge of Sanskrit, but the cramping influ- 
ence of the Prohit’s methods of instruction had distinctly failed in 
building up character. Particularly sinister was the influence exer- 
cised by the Prchit’s son who was a constant companicn of the Raja 
and who taught him many bad habits. Conscious of their responsibi- 
lities and being convinced that Bijai Sen’s education was grossly neg- 
lected the Government warned the Prohit that unless he reformed his 
antidiluvian methods of instruction and created a healthier atmosphere 
around the prince he would be dismissed; but the warning fell on 
deaf ears and things worsened. “‘Not only was the education of the 
Raja neglected, but both the Prohit and Wazir Gosaoon winked at, 
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even if they did not encourage, excesses which seriously injured the 
constitution of the young Prince.* Nothing could be more danger- 
ous than allowing the education of future ruler to be neglected, and 
government felt that time had come to take drastic action. A per- 
sonal enquiry was held at Mandi by the Commissioner Trans-Satle} 
States in May 1861, and as a result the sanctimonious Prohit was dis- 
missed and along with his son banished from Mandi, and was also 
fined Rs. 2,000/- for his culpable and deliberate negligence. Curi- 
ously enough the vacancy created by the dismissal of the high priest 
was not filled up for about two years, so that Bijai Sen remained with- 
out a tutor, and the Regency Council carried on with only two mem- 
bers. Probably no suitable man could be immediately found to re- 
place the Prohit. In 1863, the Government of India appointed Mr. 
Clarke, an officer of the Education Department, as tutor to the Raja. 


VISIT OF LORD ELGIN. 


In November 1863, Lord Elgin, the second Viceroy of India, 
toured the Kangra Valley, and on his way from Kullu he passed 
through Mandi territory, and halted at Bhadwani, Jhatingri and Drang. 
His Excellency granted an interview to Raja Bijai Sen and his mother 
at Drang. Unfortunately the Viceroy was taken seriously ill soon 
afterwards and died of heart disease at a place called Chauntra and 


was buried at Dharmsala. 


SALUTE GRANTED TO THE RAJA 1864, AND HIS INVESTITURE 1866. 


In April 1864 the Government of India granted the Raja of 
Mandi a permanent salute of 11 guns. On_ the 12th of October, 
1866 Raja Bijai Sen, having attained his majority, was invested with 
full powers. The investiture ceremony was performed, on behalf of 
the Supreme Government, by Sir Douglas Forsyth, Commissioner of 
Jullundur. There were wide-spread rejoicings and festivities through- 
out Mandi, for even the best of minority administrations in an Indian 
State is never very popular, and their ingrained sense of veneration for 
royalty makes the people ardently look forward to the time when their 
prince can take the reins of government in his own hands. But if a 
minority administration is never very popular, it is, at any rate, very 
much cheaper, and invariably succeeds in saving money. During 
Raja Bijai Sen’s long minority of 15 years a fair amount of money had 
been saved, and on the auspicious occasion of his investiture he wise- 





**Rajas of the Punjab,’’ Griffin, Page 598. 
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ly decided to earmark a lac of rupees for works of public utility. 
‘*These included a school, hospital and post office at the Capital, a 
good mule road from Baij Nath to Sultanpur in Kullu, over the Bhabbu 
Pass and serais and travellers’ bungalows along the line of road from 
the Kangra Valley, through Mandi, towards Kullu and Simla’’.* 


One of the first acts of Raja Bijai Sen would have been to 
set aside Wazir Gosaoon whom he had never liked, and to appoint his 
uncle Mian Bhag Singh as his Wazir; but probably as the result of 
gentle diplomatic pressure he allowed Gosaoon to remain in cffice. 
Gosaoon knew how to trim his sails, and as President of the Coun- 
cil of Regency, he was a different man to what he now became as the 
Raja’s Minister; but he never succeeded in winning the confidence of 
his master. 


Raja Bijai Sen started on his work very well. He seemed 
to be keen on introducing reforms and adopting measures for the 
amelioration of his people; but it was soon apparent that the faulty 
education that he had received as a minor, and the unhealthy atmos- 
phere in which he had been brought up, had wrought great mischief, 
and the high hopes that had been entertained as to his turning out an 
extremely capable ruler, were not completely fulfilled. Mr. Clark, 
who had been appointed Councillor to the Raja, and Wazir Gosaoon 
constantly quarrelled with each other; the Ruler showed indifference 
to State business; all expenditure on works of public utility was stop- 
ped, and the administration fell into the greatest confusion. Only 
two years after the investiture the Viceroy found it necessary to con- 
vey a warning to the Raja, and for a while things improved. Gosaoon 
died in 1870 and it was hoped that, left to himself, Mr. Clark would 
be able to set matters right; but unfortunately he did not possess the 
administrative ability and the personal qualities so necessary for a man 
at the helm of the affairs in an Indian State, and Government decid- 
ed to remove him from Mandi in June 1870. Mr. E. Harrison, B.C.S. 
was appointed in Clark’s place as Councillor and he was instructed to 
advise the Raja in all matters of administration, and to introduce re- 
forms ‘long promised and long delayed’. Mr. Harrison was a very 
able and conscientious officer, and under his guidance the adminisira- 
tion improved considerably. He overhauled every Department, and 
even at the risk of making himself very unpopular, he discounted the 
payment of certain unwarranted allowances to State officials and grant- 
ed them an increase of salary instead. Mr. Harrison continued to do 
very useful work until 1872 when he was transferred to a superior post. 





*Grifin, pp. 599, 600. 
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DISTINGUISHED VISITORS. 


During Raja Bijai Sen’s rule several high personages visited 
Mandi or passed through Mandi territory. In October 1871, Mandi 
was honoured by the visit of Lord Mayo. Grand preparations were 
made, and the Naya palace was specially prepared for the Viceroy’s 
reception. His Excellency was accompanied by Mr. A. Brandreth, 
Commissioner of Jullundur. At a Durbar all principal State officials 
and prominent townsmen were presented to the Viceroy. Bijai Sen 
requested Lord Mayo-to get for him a copy of the Vedas which had 
yet been printed in Germany alone, and the Viceroy was pleased to 
have them sent to him. Another durbar was held by Lord Mayo at 
Palampur at which Raja Bijai Sen and the other hill-chiefs were pre- 


sent. 


Sir Henry Davies, and Sir Robert Egerton Lieutenant-Gover- 
nors of the Punjab visited Mandi State in 1874 and 1880 respectively. 
The latter did not visit Mandi town, but halted at Bhadwani, Jhatingri 
and Dhelu, and met Raja Bijai Sen at Jhatingri. Sir Charles Aitchi- 
son, accompanied by Colonel Gordon Young, the Commissioner, visited 
Mandi in 1883, and stayed at the capital for three days en-route to 


Kullu. 


In 1894 Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, Lieutenant-Governor, paid a 
visit to Mandi on his way down from Kullu. He was accompanied 
by Mr. Smith, the Commissioner. His Honour encamped on the 
Padal, and performed the opening ceremony of the iron suspension- 
bridge over the Suketi Khud which was named after him.* 


In September 1899, the Mandi State was again honoured by 
a Viceregal visit. Lord Elgin II, after paying his homage to his 
father’s grave at Dharmsala proceeded to Kullu and halted at Dhelu, 
Urla, Drang and Kataula on his way. The Raja met His Excellency 
on the Katindi Ridge. Sir Macworth Young, accompanied Mr. A. 
Anderson, Commissioner of Jullundur, visited Sakrauti, Urla, Drang 


and Mandi town in 1901. 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES. : 


After the departure of Mr. Harrison in 1872, Raja Bijai Sen 
carried on the administration with the help of the State officials. His 





*This bridge was removed in 192], and a new pacca masonry one 


built in its place. 
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chief adviser was his own beloved brother Mian Pradhan Singh, who 
by his geniality of temperament, tact and ability made himself extreme- 
ly popular with the people. Unfortunately he died prematurely in 
1875 and his place, as Wazir was taken by Mian Uttam Singh who 


had been working as assistant to Mian Pradhan Singh and whose sister* 
was in the harem of Maharaja Sher Singh. 


Mian Uttam Singh discovered that a large sum of money 
had been embezzled from the State Treasury, and after a rigorous en- 
quiry the culprits were made to di:gorge their illgotten gains. 


THE RAJA BIJAl SEN ATTENDS THE DELHI DURBAR OF 1877. 


A Durbar of unprecedented grandeur and magnificence was 
held at Delhi on the Ist January, 1877, at which Lord Lytton pro- 
claimed the assumption by Queen Victoria of the royal title of Em- 
press of India. Raja Bijai Sen had the honour of being invited to 
this Imperial Assemblage, and on his return from Delhi he ordered 
the Victoria Suspens:on Bndge to be built over the Beas in comme- 
moration of the Proclamation Durbar. The bridge cost a lac cf rupees, 
and satished a long-felt want. It has been the means of stimulat- 
ing trade and has made travelling so much easier. The Mandi officers 
were invested with colours and the Union Jack presented to the State 
on his eccasion is still kept as a precious treasure. 


CHANGES IN THE ADMINISTRATION. 


Mian Uttam Singh was a man of mediocre ability and did 
not command much respect. He did not prove a_ success- 
ful administrator. The finances of the State were again in 
a mess: the expenditure far exceeding the revenue; and the 
courts of justice were dilatory and corrupt. Bijai Sen did not like 
Uttam Singh, and after reporting him to the Commissioner removed 
him from the office of Wazir, and gave it to his own younger bro- 
ther Mian Man Singh assisted by Mian Bhag Singh and Padha Jiwa 
Nand. But this arrangement also came to an end when Mian Bhag 
Singh died in 1878. Consequently in 1879 a State Council was form- 
ed with Mian Man Singh, Padha Jiwa Nand and Munshi Ganga Singh 
as members. Mian Man Singh was to act-as Chief Secretary to the 
Raja Sahib. For a short time, the work of administration went on 
smonthly ; but some mischief-mongers soon succeeded in misinter- 
preting the reforming zeal of Mian Man Singh to the Raja, and 
brought about a rupture between the two brothers. The Mien resign- 
ed in disgust and went away to Muthra to end his days there. He 








‘*This lady was the mother of Shahzada Sher Singh of Bareilly, 
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was an upright and conscientious, religious-minded man of very high 
principles and ideals. He worshipped truth and never broke hig 
word, His death was deeply and widely mourned as that of Mian 
Pradhan Singh had been. 


There seems to have been a great dearth of men of admi- 
nistrative ability in those days, for after Man Singh’s resignation, 


Uttam Singh had to be recalled to office in 1880. 
CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS. 


**In 1881, the construction of several new lines of road was be- 
gun by the State, under the supervision of Mr. E. W. Purkis, En- 
gineer. These were: a new road from Mandi to Kullu by the Dulchi 
Pass, 3! miles in length with the suspension Bridge over the Uhl 
river, at a cost of Rs, 40,000; a cart-road from Baij Nath to Mandi, 
and a road from Mandi to Bhamia, 26 miles long,’’* 


MARRIAGE OF THE RAJA’S TWO DAUGHTERS, 


In 1884 the marriage of the two daughters of Raja Bijai Sen 
to the Tikka of Bushehr was celebrated with great pomp and show. 
It is said that about 7,000 men were feasted for several days. Un- 
fortunately, however, the festivities were marred by the outbreak of 
a virulent type of cholera which worked havoc in the town. Wazir 
Uttam Singh died in 1888 after remaining in office as Wazir for 8 
years; and Lala Jawahar Lal, a Tehsildar in Punjab, was appointed 
in his place. 


MR, MAYNARD DEPUTED TO MANDI, 


The Durbar felt that in the interests of peace and order 
and good government, the services of an Englishman should be re- 
quisitioned, and at the Raja’s request Government deputed Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) H. |. Maynard, of the Indian Civil Service, to Mandi for 
a year, Mr. Maynard was to be assisted by Sardar Jawala Singh. 


** Mr. Maynard effected many improvements in the admi- 
nistration. He drew up instructions for the guidance of the Court, 
Civil and Criminal suits were defined and classified, rules for the 
hearing of appeals and revisions were modified, and the period of 
limitation fixed. He also drew up a careful note regarding begar or 


*Mandi Gazetteer, p. 55. 
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(forced labour) and framed rules regulating and defining the rights of 
agriculturists in the forests.’’* 


Mr. Maynard served in the Mandi State for a year only; 
but during this briet period he threw himself into his work with the 
same earnestness and devotion to duty as characterised him through- 
out his long and distinguished career. When he left Mandi in March 
1890 he felt that he had not had much time to devote to the impor- 
tant work of forest administration, and the upkeep of roads; and he 
advised the Raja to appoint Mr, C. E. Fendall as Superintendent of 
Works to be incharge of Forests, Roads, Salt Quarries etc. 


A DISTURBANCE, JUNE 1893. 


For some time past. the people of Saraj had been nursing 
some grievances in respect of certain forest rights, and the imposition 
of begar three times a year. The pretext for a disturbance was, 
however, found in the use of buffalo lymph for vaccination against 
small-pox. As has been mentioned in an earlier chapter, the peo- 
ple of Mandi, especially those living in the more remote regions of the 
State, are very superstitious, and the number of the gods and god- 
desses they worship is legion. Now one of the most important god- 
desses is ‘‘Sitla Devi’? whose special domain is small-pox, and any 
one in any way interfering with her dizpensations is believed to incur 
her severest displeasure. To the ignorant, simple-minded hill men 
vaccination itself was anathema, and it assumed a particularly hei- 
nous form when it was known that buffalo lymph was being used. 
So a large number of men rose against the authorities; but the dis- 
turbance was quelled without much difficulty and the ring-leaders 
were suitably punished. Opportunity was taken to redress some of 
the real grievances of the people. lt was thought that this distur- 
bance in Saraj was the indirect result of Wazir Jawala Singh’s tact- 
lessness and incompetence and he was, therefore, reverted to his post 
of Tehsildar in the Punjab; and Mian Udham Singh, another lent 
Tehsildar, appointed to succeed him. Raja Bijai Sen was very un- 
lucky in the choice of his ministers. Fendall and Udham Singh 
could not get on well with each other, and their quarrels led to an 
impasse in the administration. It was, therefore, thought necessary in 
1901 to remove both of them from office. Padha Jiwa Nand, who had 
taken up service in the Jodhpur State as member of Council, was 
asked to come back to Mandi as Wazir. 


*Mandi Gazetteer, p. 55. 
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THE RAJA’S MISFORTUNES. 


In spite of his eight marriages Raja Bijai Sen had only two 
sons, but both of them died in infancy, ‘This calamity shattered the 
Raja's nerves and his health broke down. He developed a marked 
fear of death, so much so indeed, that no one was allowed to talk 
about sickness or death within his hearing. Whatever vitality was 
left in him was undermined by the slothful habits he developed du- 
ring the latter part of his life. Even if he had to move a step he 
would be supported by his servants. "To make matters worse he de- 
veloped cataract in his eyes. When all vaias and hakims had failed 
to cure the disease an English surgeon was sent for, and performed 
an operation by which vision was restored to one eye. But the Raja, 
who had very gieat veneration for the local gods and goddesses, at- 
tributed his partial recovery to the miracle wrought by Naina Devi in 
answer to his prayers; and in his gratitude he made an offering of 
two golden eyes to the goddess and rebuilt her temple. 


CHARACTER OF RAJA BIJAI SEN. 


Bijai Sen had a gentle and kindly disposition and a deeply 
religious mind. He had great love for his people and was generous 
to a fault. His lavish hospitality was well-known and he was hos- 
pitable to the rich and the poor alike. Towards the paupers, and the 
physically deformed and unfit he was particularly generous, and gave 
liberal allowances to helpless orphans and w:dows. He started 
several dharamarths where the poor were daily fed. The most not- 
able charitable institution of this kind was established at Hardwar 
where many Sadhus, Brahmans and paupers were served with food 
at State expense. This institution is still maintained by the State. 
For the Sadhus and Fagqirs the Raja had great respect, and was always 
entertaining a large number of them. He held the cow in great ve- 
neration and had piovided many free grazing giounds for them. Dur- 
ing his time Mandi was a favourite resort of learned pandits and 
sadhus, and many a Shastrarth (religious discussion) was held at 
which the Raja—no mean scholar of Sanskrit himse]lf—presided. On 
such occasions two of his learned courtiers—Vaid Vidya Sagar and 


Padha Jai Dev—outshone all others. 


Generally a Krishan Upasak (i.e. a worshipper of Krishna) 
Raja Bijai Sen devoutly worshipped all his deities, and was always 
making offerings to them, and kept their temples in good repair. At 
the Shivratri festival in the month of Phalgan every year a great faly 
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was held to which all the gods and goddesses of Mandi as well as those 
of other places were invited. Large crowds of people assembled at 


the fair, and there was a grand procession of elephants and horses 
goigeously caparisoned; and it was a time of great festivity. 


The Raja was very fond of listening to fables and stories, 
and a number of story-tellers were always present at his court to re- 
gale his ears with inspiring accounts of the brave deeds of the heroes 
and heroines of yore, or to relate blood-curdling stories of demons 
and giants; or to plunge the listeners into awe and fear by describ- 
ing the doings of gods and goddesses. Very often a band of mum- 
mers would caricature the ofticials, especially those who harassed the 
people, and were unpopular, and other well known people, and on 
such cccasions there would be plenty of hilar:ty and joviality. The 
Raja was also very fond and a good judge of classical music, and 
used to preside at many a concert. If there was a drought or fa- 
mine, food grains were freely distributed all over the stricken areas; 
land revenue was remitted, and iaqavi loans were liberally granted. 


Even the fish and the ants partook of the Raja's gene- 
rosity, for under his oiders maunds of atia was used in 
feeding them. The Raja never ate fish which he considered sacred. 
Raja Bijai Sen was an early-riser, and performed his puja with the 
utmost regularity. After his devotions, which took him three hours, 
he gave audience to a selected few. Then he took his morning meal 
and rested for a while. In the afternoon he held his regular court 
and anybody who had any complaint or petition to make, had free 
access to him. No magistrate or judge or other officer could pass 
final orders; every case had to be referred to the Raja. In Raja 
Bijai Sen's time a regular diary was kept, by four numbardars of the 
town of Mandi, in which the names and business of all new arrivals 
in the town as well as of those who went out of the town were en- 


tered. If any person of some position came to Mandi he was very 
hospitably received and entertained. 


All marriages were duly recorded; and a careful record was 
kept of all cases on which the Raja passed orders. 


Instructions had been issued to all the State officials to be 
just and impartial in the discharge of their duties; never to oppress, 
but always to treat the people with consideration, and never to accept 
bribes. Any transgression of these orders was to be severely punish- 


ed. 
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The birth anniversary of Raja Bijai Sen used to be celebrat- 
ed with great eclaf. Learned Pandits and Musicians from far and 
near came to WViandi for the occasion, and the testivities lasted for 
three or four weeks. ‘lhe people ot Mandi were given dham (feast) 
every day, and even the cows and horses were lavishly fed on sweet- 


meats. 


Almost every year the Raja, attended by a large retinue. 
went on a pilgrimage to Hardwar, via Hoshiarpur, and spent seve- 
ral days there. These visits were looked forward to by the pandas 
(priests), and sadhus of Hardwar, for Bijai Sen was very charitable 
especially to persons with a religious halo around them. About a 
lac of rupees was spent annually on dharmarth. The Raja was a 
strict Sanatanist and had adopted Bala Shastri of Allahabad as his 


Guru. 


A rather interesting story is related as to the manner in 
which a Mistri (mason-cum-carpenter) played upon the superstitious 
feelings of the people. Near the Ganpati Temple this clever scoun- 
drel, Hoshnaki by name, built a curious temple with a secret pas- 
sage leading to a small hollow in a sort of double dome of the tem- 
ple. In this would be seated a small boy who, through a few per- 
forations in the dome, dropped flower petals on the worshippers of’ 
Mahadev below. The superstition-ridden people readily believed that 
it was the mighty Mahadev himself who manifested his pleasure in 
this way. Raja Bijai Sen was also taken in, and he permitted even 
the ladies of the harem to worship at the wonderful temple. 


Mian Man Singh with his robust commonsense refused to 
believe in the miracle, and a little investigation exploded the trick. 
It was discovered that Mistri Hoshnaki had perpetrated the hoax with 
the help and connivance of Hem Prabh Bichhat and Kapuru Jama- 
dar. They thought that they would be able to make themselves 
rich by playing on the gullibility of their fellow-men; but they soon 
found themselves locked up in jail instead. 


DEATH OF RAJA BIJAI SEN. 


Raja Bijai Sen died in December, 1902, deeply mourned 
by his people. Shortly before his death his name had been recom- 
mended for a title in recognition of his good work as a Chief; and, 
it is pathetic to record that when, only three weeks after his death, 
the Honours List was issued on the cccasion of King Edward’s acces- 
sion, a K.C.S.]. appeared against the Raja’s name. He had no heir 
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in the direct line, and during his lifetime Kanwar Bhiwani Singh, 
born in 1885 to Khawasi Pardhano, of village Mehni in ilaqa Badar, 
had been recognised as heir-presumptive. The Kanwar had been 
sent for his education to the Aitchison Chiefs’ College at Lahore, 


Immediately after Bijai Sen's death Government was in- 
formed that one of his wives, the Datarpuri Rani, was enciente; and 
the question of succession had, therefore, to be held in abeyance. 


The Rani, however, gave birth to a daughter and Bhiwani Sen be- 
came Raja, 
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CHAPTER XII. 
RAJA BHIWANI SEN, 1903—1912. 


[anwar BHIWANI SEN was born in 1883. As heir-presump- 

tive he was carefully brought up, and in 1898 sent to the Ait- 
chiscn Chiefs’ College for his education. Mr. E. M. Atkinson, the well- 
known Tennis player, was appointed Tutor, and Pandit Baini Madho, 
the son of Vaid Vidya Sagar, accompanied the Kanwar in the capa- 
city of Religious Instructor and Sanskrit Teacher. At the Chief’s 
College he made good progress. When the news of the death of his 
father reached him at Lahore, he immediately left for Mandi but as 
there were no motor cars running on the Mandi road in those days, 
he reached home on the third day. He fully expected to receive Raj 
Tilak after the obsequies of his father; but to his consternation he 
learnt that Rani Datarpur was expecting a child, and the succession 
depended upon the issue. He had, therefore, to po:sess his soul in ° 
patience; but Padha Jai Dev, the State Astronomer, predicted that 
the Rani would give birth to a daughter, and that the latter would die 
after a few days. Thus reassured Bhiwani Singh returned to the 
Chiefs’ College. In due course the prophecy of the Padha was ful- 
filled; the Rani gave birth to a daughter, and there was no further 
obstacle in Bhiwani Singh’s way. He was formally installed, as 
Raja Bhiwani Sen, by Sir Charles Rivaz, Lieutenant Governor, who 
specially came to Mandi to perform. the ceremony in November 1903. 
The Installation Durbar was held in the open space in front of the 
Nava Mahal, but the Raj Tilak ceremony was, of course, performed 
in the Madho Rao Temple in the Damdamah. Just as, according to 
immemorial custom, the Maharana of Udepur gives Rai Tilak to the 
rulers of some Rajput States, similarly the Rata of Guler has the 
privilege of performing this ceremonv for several Kangra hill chiefs.. 
The Raja of Guler did come to Mandi for this purpose, but the Tilak 
ceremonv was already over, and he was too late. A few chiefs had 
been invited to be present on the occasion, and for several days there 
were great rejoicings, feasting and merry-making. 


The Raja Sahib was still a minor, and had not vet comolet- 
ed his education, Therefore, he had to remain at the Chiefs’ College 
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for another five months. To put the administration on a sound foot- 
ing before the Raja was invested with full powers, Mr. T. Millar of 
the Indian Civil Service was deputed to the State as Superintendent, 
and took over charge on the 30th of November 1903. The Raja left 
the Chiefs’ College in March 1904, and after visiting Karachi and 
Bombay, by way of doing the * grand tour,’ he returned to Mandi to 
be trained in the work of administration by Mr. Millar. 


THE EARTHQUAKE OF 1905. 


Raja Bhiwani Sen and Mr. Millar had gone to see the Lid- 
bari Fair, and had halted at the Palampur Dak-bungalow on their 
way back, when at about 6 in the morning of the 4th Apzil 1905, a 
terrible earthquake shook the whole of the Kangra valley to its founda- 
tions. Bcth the Raja and Mr. Millar of them were buried underneath the 
debris, but thanks to the plucky conduct of one Habib, Darogha of 
the Stables, who did not lose his presence of mind, they were extricat- 
ed with great difficulty. The welcome news of this _ providential 
escape was carried to Mandi by a special messenger. The havoc 
this upheaval wrought, the heavy toll of lives it took, the destruction 
of property it caused, and the misery and sorrow it entailed are all 
within living memory, and need not be dilated upon. Suffice it to 
say, that like other places in this area the Mandi state was prostrated. 
Hundreds of houses collapsed, and about 1,500 persons were killed. 
Many bridges gave way, and considerable damage was done to the 
roads. The total material loss sustained by the Mandi state was over 
10 lacs of rupees. Relief was administered to the panic-stricken 
people promptly and most liberally. Small temporary huts and tents 
were raised for the homeless on the Padal, near Surah Kothi, and in 
the open space where the Kaisari Bag now stands. There was free 
distribution of grain, taqavi loans were granted to those who had lost 
whatever little they had, and timber was given away free from the 
Forest Depot, to enable people to rebuild their houses. The State did 
its best under the circumstances, but who can estimate the grief, the 
misery, the suffering which this dreadful visitation of nature caused? 


THE TAZIA INCIDENT. 


Some time before the earthquake, one Pir Bakhsh, a tailor from 
Tihri Garhwal had come to Mandi and settled down there. A day 
or two before the earthquake, under the advice and leadershiv of Pir 
Bakhsh his co-religionists brought out a Tazia in connection with 
Mohurrem for the first time in the history of Mandi. This was taken 
by the Hindus as an act of desecration and ar insult t their deitice, 
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and, therefore, to themselves and their town and State. Their point 
of view was that Mandi was essentially a Hindu State under the special 
patronage of the gods they worshipped, and they feated lest the latter 
might in their anger at the desecration destroy the people in some way 
or other. When the earthquake desolated Mandi, the Hindus attri- 
buted the calamity to the Tazia, and there was some fighting between 
them and the Moslems. ‘The case came up before Mr, Millar and the 
Raja. The actual rioters were punished, and the quarrel patched up, 
the Muhammadans solemnly promising never to offend the suscepti- 


bilities of the Hindus. 


THE INVESTURE 1905. 


Having attained his majority Raja Bhiwani Sen was invested 
with full powers on the 7th of October, 1905. Mr. H. A. Anderson 


performed the ceremony on behalf of the Imperial Government. 


The minority administration having come to an end, Mr. 
Millar left the state immediately after the inve:titure, and Padha Jiwa 
Nand was confirmed as Wazir by the Raja. The Padha was practi- 
cally illiterate, and local tradition does not describe him as a parti- 
cularly honest or efficient minister. He is said to have been entirely 
under the thumb of his Munshi, Parshotam. 


When their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales (now our King Emperor and Queen Empress) visited Lahore in 
November 1905, all the Punjab Chiefs and other notables and digni- 
taries were invited to have the honour of meeting their Royal High- 
nesses. Raja Bhiwani Sen was one of them. Shortly afterwards 
Lord Kitchener, the Commander-in-Chief, toured from Simla to 
Kangra, and passed through Mandi territory. The Durbar had made 
excellent arrangements for him, and he was highly pleased with them. 


NEW BUILDINGS, 


Raja Bhiwani Sen was very fond of building new buildings. 
The beautiful Durbar Hall was built in 1906 at a cost of Rs. 30,000/- 
and in 1907 an electrical plant was installed near Bhiwani Niwas at 
a cost of Rs. 20,000/-. The Raja ordered Bhiwani Niwas to be built 
for his own residence; but unfortunately the building was completed 
after his death. 


Repairs were carried out to several temples and buildings 
which had been neglected for sometime past. _ 
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HISTORY OF THE MANDI STATE. 
A serious agrarian disturbance, a rather unique one of its 


kind, and theretore worthy of a detailed account, broke out in the 
beginning of 1909,* 


Careful inquiry has revealed the fact that the chief cause of 
the rising was grievous discontent with Upadha Jiwa Nand’s admini- 
stration. The agriculturists had been nursing some minor grievances 
for some time; and failures of crops had produced the necessary in- 
flammable conditions. It appears that in th:s time of scarcity, and 
the general agrarian discontent that was smouldering, Jiwa Nand was 
not at all sympathetic towards the people. On the contrary he was 
guilty of a tew very indiscreet and ieprehen:ible acts. Fer instance, 
on one occasion he granted remission cf one rupee from the land-reve- 
nue to each cultivator of land,-and wanted the latter to bring ene rupee 
worth of rice which he said was wanted by the Sarkar for purposes ot 
charity. At that time rice was selling at about 5!4 seers a rupee, 
but the Upadha made the zemindars seil it to him at |! seers. Hav- 
ing collected as large a quantity of rice as he could, he proceeded to 
exploit the needs of the poor people by selling it at exhorbitant rates 
thus making a huge profit for himself. He had also taken contracts 
for building roads, and it was an open secret that he had made more 
than 70,000 rupees out of these shady transactions. The system ot 
Begar always odious, had become particularly obnoxious at this time, 
and was pitilessly enforced, even at the time when the peasant is very 
busy on his own land, on behalf not only of the Raja and the officials, 
but anybody and every body. In Harmnson’s time acquisition of land 
by officials had been forbidden by the Raja as it lent itself to injustice 
and oppression, but Jiwa Nand and his satellites acquired plenty «t 
land in open defiance of this regulation, Such unscrupulous conduct 
was bound to lead to trouble; but it seems Jiwa Nand had become 
power-mad, and having lost his bearings his finger was no longer 
on the pulse of the people. His subordinates naturally imitated the 
Wazir, and bribery and corruption were rife at the court of the Raja. 
Al sorts of ridiculous sinecures had been created for the benefit ct 
Jiwa Nand’s relatives and friends; for instance, a man had been ap- 
pointed for thé sole purpose of counting the number of guns per 














*It seems to have been an altogether remarkable occurrence and the 
author took particular pains to meet people who were either actors in the grim 
drama or who saw everything with their own eyes. Sobha Ram, the mnng- 
leader of the rising gave the author the benefit of a long talk, and Padha Jai 
Dev, who was one of the principal advisers of Raja Bhiwani Sen at that 
time, gave a very graphic description of the disturbance. 
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minute fired on important occasions, The Upadha’s own brother 
Bali Ram was Commander of the State Forces, and between them 
the two brothers had monopolised the whole power, Rumblings had 
been heard; but Jiwa Nand would not allow any one to gain access to 
the Raja, Petition after petition was made to the Ruler by the suffer- 
ing people, but none reached him. ‘Thus the Raja lost that touch 
with hig people which is so cssential in a benevolent autocracy. The 
smouldering fire burst into a fame when a suitable leader was found 
in the person of Sobha Ram, son of Gur Dhian Kanet, of village 
Gadhiani in the Sarkaghat ‘Tehsil, This man had some personal 
grievances; but these he merged into the general ones. He chalked 
out systematic plan of agitation, which according to his lights he con- 
sidered constitutional, At first he biought 20 men with him to 
Mandi, and applied to the Raja for an interview with a view to plac- 
ing their grievances before him, but no one would listen to him. A 
second and a third attempt were made, with 40 and 300 men respec- 
tively, to gain access to the Raja, but in vain. A few zemindars were 
arrested as the result of this agitation, and Sobha Ram sent repeated 
telegrams to the Lieutenant-Governor and the Governor-Gene- 
ral beseeching them to intervene; but no notice was taken 
of these frantic appeals, Then Sobha Ram decided to make 
a grand demonstration, and under his leadership about 20,000 
agitators collected at Mandi, but it is remarkable that no excesses of 
any sort were committed. Indeed, the agitators openly declared that 
they had no grievance against the Raja Sahib in person; but their 
sole aim was to save him and the State from the Wazir and his con- 
federates. Raja Bhiwani Sen seemed to have realised the justice of 
some of the points made by the agitators, but he could not make up 
his mind to get rid of Rai Bahadur Jiwa Nand, who was believed to have 
great influence with the Government, and whose dismissal would be 
thought, be resented by the latter. While the Raja was still wavering, 
the agitators arrested two officials named Hardev Singh, Tehsildar, and 
Miri Naigi; and taking possession of the jail thrust them into it; but 
when the Raja appeared among the agitators in person to listen to their 
grievances the arrested officials were let off. At this juncture Sobha 
Ram seems to have become a very powerful personaye, and there is a 
saying in Mandi which speaks for itself as to the true state of affairs 
at the time “* 
IS gels Wye po = 9 dm dhe ayo 

(Sovereignty belongs lo Raja Bhiwani Sen, but Sobha Ram rules 
the State.) 
At last when the agitators, getting tired and impatient of de- 
lay laid their hands upon Jiwa Nand and a few other important ofh- 
cials, the Raja wired to the Government for help. The Denutv Com- 
missioner of Kangra and the Assistant Commissioner of Kullu hasten- 
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ed to Mandi, and a few days latter arrived Colonel Il. S. Daires, the 
Commissioner of Jullundur Division. “lwo companies of the 32nd 
Pioncers were requisitioned; but all this show of torce seems to have 
been unnecessary as the agitatois never intended to, nor did they, 
during their 15 days stay at Mandi, indulge in any rioting, arson, or 
plundering. However, after cight days’ enquiry a big durbar was 
held at the Padal Maidan where the Raja received nazars from and 
the homage of no less than 6,000 of his subjects. Padha Jiwa Nand 
was dismissed and Indar Singh, son of the late Wazir Uttam Singh, 
was appointed Wazir. [heir principal point gained, the agitators 
dispersed quietly after the Durbar. Some of the ringleaders were 
suitably punished. 


Shortly afterwards Tikka Rajendra Pal, E.A.C., the son ot 
the Raja of Kutlehr, was appointed Adviser to Raja Bhiwani Sen, 
and Munshi Amar Singh as acting Wazir. Tikka Rajendra Pal 
proved to be a strong and tactful officer and handled the situation after 
the disturbance very succe:sfully. “The disturbance had at least one 
salutary effect: it focussed attention on the festering sores of the ad- 
ministration; and every effort was now made by the Raja and his Ad- 
viser to cure these evils and introduce reforms. 


 . ANOTHER DISTURBANCE. 


When Tikka Rajendra Pal was Adviser there was another 
small disturbance at Dodah jungle (in Balh) under the leadership of 
Sidhu Kharwara. The agitators had some minor grievances, relat- 
ing to land and forest administration, and thought that by resorting 
to ‘direct action’ they would diaw the attention of the Durbar to them. 
Tikka Rajendra Pal proceeded to the spot in person, and the rabble 
dispersed. A few rustic bandsmen were caught, but as their services 
had been requisitioned by the agitators under coercion, they were let 
off. After investigation a few culprits were awarded suitable punish- 
ment. Sidhu fled and took refuge in the house of Mian Bhupa at 
Maniana (Hamirpur Tehsil); but was caught later on in Mr. Emerson's 


time in connection with the Conspiracy case and sentenced to 7 years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. 


REGULAR SETTLEMENT BEGINS 1911. 


After this the Raja considered it advisable to ask for the ser- 
vices of a European Officer of the Indian Civil Service who should 
help him in eradicating the existing defects in the administration. The 
root cause of discontent and agitaticn lay in the obsolete and uneven 
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system of land revenue and begar, and a settlement of land on modern 
lines was decided upon, In 1Y11 Mr. C. C. Garbett wag deputed to 
Mandi as Settlement Officer and General Adviser, and undertook his 
new duties with enthusiasm. But betore he could accomplish his 
task: he tell seriously ill and had to proceed home on long leave in 


October 1911. 


THE KAMRU NAG INCIDENT. 


One event is mentioned in connection with Mr. Garbett’s 
period of office in Mandi. There is a temple and tank dedicated to 
Kamru Nag in the Chichiot Tehsil. This hill deity is believed to b 
very exclusive, and no Sudra is permitted to approach his tank and 
shrine. Pilgrims throw silver coins and ornaments into the tank as 
offerings, but the copper coins are appropriated by the Pujaris. It 
is believed by the people that a large amount of silver has accumulat- 
ed in the tank. In the course of his tour Mr. Garbett got to know 
about it, and desired to put the supposed treasure to some use by 
taking it out of the tank after drying it up. He made the suggestion 
to the Raja and asked him to visit the place and decide for himself. 
The proposal was opposed tooth and nail by the Pujaris and the wor- 
shippers of Kamru Nag. On the way it rained very heavily, and the 
Raja and Mr. Garbett had to stop at Chichiot. It is said that Mr. 
Garbett took some wild hill fruit which brought on a severe attack of 
dysentry necessitating his taking leave. Ignorant and superstitious 
people ascribed the heavy rain and his illness to the wrath of the deity. 


Mr. Garbett was succeeded by Mr. Gordon Walker, |.C.S., 
with Mehta Ganda Mull, E.A.C., as his aésistant. 


THE MARRIAGES OF RAJA BHIWANI SEN. 


The first marriage of Raja Bhiwani Sen had taken place 
during the life-time of Raja Bijai Sen. He was married to two 
daughters of Mian Surat Singh of Suket. One of the brides died soon 
afterwards; the other is still alive. 


The second marriage of the Raja was celebrated in 1907, 
unfortunately there was no male issue. 


MIAN PREM SINGH, KISHEN SINGH AND GANGA SINGH. 


The prominent kinsmen to whem the Raja was much attach- 
ed were Mians Prem Singh, Kishen Singh and Ganga Singh. Mian 
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Prem Singh was put in charge of the State forests, but he met with a 
fatal accident while crossing the nala near the Ganpati [lem- 
ple. When his wife got the news she committed suicide by 
jumping down from her house at Chichiot. Mian Kishen 
Singh, the father of the present ruler, was the son of Mian Man Singh. 


The Raja was very fond of this estimable man who was very pious 
and very popular among the people. 


He had been made Commander of the State forces. His 
great love for, and loyalty to, the Raja is still remembered by the people. 


DEATH OF RAJA BHIWANI SEN. 


Raja Bhiwani Sen attended the great Imperial Durbar held 
by the King Emperor at Delhi in December 1911. 


Soon after his re- 
turn from Delhi a fatal malady tock hold of him. In spite of the 
best efforts of vaids and doctos, specially called from the Punjab, he 
succumbed on the 9th February, 1912. 

of age, and his extremely sad and untimely death plunged his sub- 


He was not even 29 years 
jects into grief and sorrow and cast a shadow of gloom all over the 
State. 
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HIS HIGHNESS RAJA JOGENDRA SEN, 


R*/4 Bhiwani Sen having died without male issue it became neces- 
sary for the Government to select a successor. Eventually it 
was decided to elevate Mian Jogendra Singh, the son of the late Mian 
Kishen Singh, and the nearest male relative to the gaddi. The neces- 
sary ceremony of adoption was gone through, and the young prince was 
adopted by Rani Khairgarhi. 


Mian Jogendra Singh was formally installed Raja of Mandi 
in a Durbar held on the 28th April, 1913, by Sir Louis Dane, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, who was accompanied by Mr. 
P, J. Fagan, I.C.S. Born on the 19th August, 1904, the new ruler 
was only 84 years old, and a long minority administration was in- 
evitable. Mr. A. L. Gordon Walker, 1.C.S., was appointed Superin- 
tendent of the State, responsible to the Commissioner, Jullundur 
Division, : 

Raja Jogendra Sen was admitted to the Queen Mary's Col- 
lege, Lahore, in April 1913, and the Dei Sahiba Dhanwanti, aged 8, 
daughter of the late Raja, entered the college at the same time. From 
the very beginning the Raja Sahib showed himself to be exceptional- 
ly intelligent and quick at his work, and throughout his stay at the 
Queen Mary's College he was well reported upon as an exceedingly 
nice and well-behaved child. Very early he showed special aptitude 
for drawing and singing, and the latter explains his present taste for 
music: Indian and European. He also took very keen pleasure in 
football, cricket, bicycling, and other out-door games and _ sports: 
an interest which was maintained later on at the Chiefs’ College, and 
enthusiastically kept up to the present day. 


Ihealth compelled Mr. Gordon Walker to go on leave for 
three months, and Mr. C. F. Strickland, 1[.C.S., officiated for him 
from January to March 1914. With the appointment of a Superinten- 
dent, who was also the Settlement Officer, the vost of Wazir was 


abolished, and Munshi Amar Singh, the former Wazir, was appoint- 
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ed Assistant Superintendent. Babu Sri Gopal, an old servant of the 
State, was appointed Sub-divisional Officer for Harabag Sub-division 
including all the Wazirs on the right bank of the Beas. The rest of 
the State was divided into two tehsils: the Sadar Tehsil including 
the Wazirs of Hath, Anantpur, Suranga, Kamlah, Tungal and 


Pachit; and the Chichiot Tehsil consisting of the Waziris of Siraj, 
Nachan, Pandoh and Balh. 


Colenel Popham Young, the officiating Commissioner, 
Jullundur, visited the State in September 1913, and fixed cash allow- 
ances on a fairly liberal scale for the members of the late Raja’s house- 
hold. Mian Ganga Singh, grandson of Raja Zalim Sen, and one of 


the claimants to the gaddi received a large advance of money to meet 
certain financial difficulties. 


“ REFORMS (1913-14). 


Shooting rules were introduced in the State (during 1913-14) 


to prevent the indiscriminate destruction of game that had been go- 
ing on for a long time. 


Fishing rules were also issued under the advice of Mr. 
G. C. L. Howell, Director of Fisheries, Punjab, requiring all fishermen 


to obtain licenses on payment of a small fee; and destruction of fish 
by poison was penalised. 


Begar was abolished in the Harabag Sub-division so far as 
trafic along the high-road was concerned. 


A very needful reform was brought about enabline a girl 
over sixteen to refuse marriage to which she was averse. is age 
limit was reduced to 14 the following year). Wherever possible Urdu 
was made the official language for the offices and courts. 


A statt was made, under the new. scheme, to widen the 


Baijnath-Mandi road. 
A Veterinary Hospital was built near the State-stables. 


A Municipal Committee had been created for the Mandi 
town in 1910-11; but in a very humble form, and no good work had 
been done. It was reorganised in 1914, and put on a proner basis 
with 12 selected members representing the various castes in the city, 
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MR. H. W. EMERSON, AS SUPERINTENDENT. 


In March 1915, Mr. H. W. Emerson, I.C.S., joined the State 
as Superintendent; Munshi Amar Singh having officiated since Mr, 
Strickland’s departure in March 1914, 


Mr, H. J. Maynard, 1.C.S., Commissioner and Superinten- 
dent, Jullundur Division, visited the State in October 1914: 26 years 
after he had worked as Adviser to Raja Bijai Sen. He inspected the 
State Courts and some of the State schools, and also held a public 
Darbar in which he addressed the assembly on the relations that should 
exist between a Raja and his subjects, 


SOCIAL REFORM 1914-15. 


Mr. Emerson formed a committee of the people of Mandi to 
consider and regulate marriage and death expenses and to make cer- 
tain other reforms. Rules were framed and printed and distributed 
to the people for guidance. For a short while the people evinced 
some interest in the matter, but soon relapsed into their old ways, 


CHANGE IN BOUNDARIES. 


The ilaga of Hatli, Baira, Bagra, and Hatgarh were trans- 
ferred from the Chichiot to the Sadar Tehs'l insorder-te equalise the 
distribution of work between the two officers concerned. 


OTHER CHANGES AND REFORMS. 


The Anglo-Vernacular Middle School Building at Mandi 
was raised to a double storey ata cost of Rs. 10.000/- and seven new 
schools were opened at Drang, Gumma, Bhangrotu, Kandholi, 
Dharampur, Tehra -and Kataula, increasing the number of rural 


schools to 18. 


The Durbar applied for the services of a British officer to 
be in charge of the State forests, and Mr. H. L. Wright. Assistant 
Conservator of Forests, was Hepited to the State in May 1914. After 
touring through part of the more valuable forests he submitted a re- 
port suggesting that the forest should be proverlv demarcated, sur- 
veyed and settled, and that a wording plan should be made for the 
more valuable coniferous forests. Wright remained on deputa- 
tion’ at Mandi up till November 917 and during this time he did 
most valuable werk in carrying out a Forest settlement, and a work- 
ing plan for the future exploitation of the State forests 
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Mr. Emerson was absent from the State from September 
1915 to January 1¥16 during which time Mr. H. Fyson, Assistant 
Commissioner, Kullu, officiated as Superintendent. Munshi Amar 
Singh also proceeded on leave in January |1Y16 before reversion to 
government service, and Mehta Ganda Mall, the Assistant Settle- 
ment Utticer, was appointed in his place as Assistant Superintendent. 


._/SESTRUCTION OF COURTS AND OFFICES BY FIRE, 1916. 


The most important and yet the most lamentable event of 
the year was the destruction of several of the State Courts and Offices 
by a devastating fire which broke out on the night of the 10th January, 
1Y1l6. Although the material loss was considerable, and almost all 
the files were lost, an irreparable loss to the historian, “‘the fire’, 
according to Mr. Emerson, ‘‘was not an unmixed evil’’. ““The de- 
struction of files’’, he wrote, ““will cause little inconvenience to suit- 
ors, and will prevent the revival of old disputes on frivolous grounds 
to which the people of Mandi are particularly prone. The thorough 
investigation which followed the fire revealed certain defects in the 
past administration which might otherwise have escaped detection; 
and in particular it enabled the Superintendent to break up a gang of 
corrupt subordinates whose habit it has been to assist their friends and 
relations by the deliberate suppression of fies. 


HIS HIGHNESS AT THE AITCHISON CHIEFS’ COLLEGE, LAHORE. 


In October 1916 His Highness the Raja Sahib joined the 
Aitchison Chiefs’ College, Lahore, as a day-boarder with Mr. T, P. 
Gillmore as Tutor. At this College, the Raja Sahib won the golden 
opinions of his Principal and Teachers, and one of the latter told 
the present writer that throughout his stay there the young Raja was 
considered a model student in every respect. He showed himself as 
keen on his studies as on games and sports, and by his exemplary 
behaviour and unexceptionable conduct he kept up the best traditions 
of his alma-mater, His grounding at the Queen Mary’s College had 


been excellent, and his development at the Chiefs’ College was rapid 
and remarkable. 


VISIT OF THE LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR, 1916. 


In October 1916 H. H. Sir Michael O’Dwyer, the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, visited the State staying for one day at Kataula and 
three days at Mandi. His Honour accorded interviews to the two 
Ranis of the late Raja, to the prominent Mians, and to leading ofh- 
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cials and gentlemen. The affairs of the State were discussed with the 
Commizsioner and Supenntendent, and several outstanding questions 
of importance connected with the Land Settlement were satistactorily 


settled. 


ABOLITION OF ‘‘ BEGAR.’’ 


_In connection with the introduction of the new settlement 
pola begar was abolished with effect from Ist January, 1917; and at 
the same time a system of payment was introduced for all casual 
begar except the very minor services rendered in connection with the 
camps of officials. Lhe State had in the past, been so dependent 
on deur, ana ine ramincations ot the system were so many that the 
transtormation to paid labour involved considerable forethought and 
administrative arrangement. To every one’s surprise the change was 
Mmiaue wiunout a hitcn. |Viembers of the Ruling Fam:ly and others in 
enjoyment of the services of begaris were ~ adequately compensated 
tor their withdrawl; the supply of wood and charcoal, which for- 
merly required a large number of begaris, was undertaken by the 
Forest Department; provision of grass for the stables was secured by 
improved organisation and increase of the number of paid servants; 
the multifarious requirements of the Haremserai were provided for. by 
adapting the existing system to the changed conditions; and a perma- 
nent supply of coolies at Sadar and the chief stages in the State, was 
furnished by the establishment of public works gangs. 


The abolition of begar recessitated a revision of the pay of 
subordinate servants, many of whom had been content to work on 
small wages, in consideration of exemption from this burden. The 
extra co:t to the State, consequent on the abolition of begar, was 


about Rs, 22,500. 


The abolition of begar in the Mandi State stands as a last- 
ing monument to Mr. Emerson. 


THE MANDI CONSPIRACY CASE. 


What is known as Mandi Conspiracy Case was a legacy 
from the unrest prevailing in the Punjab and elsewhere during 1914 
and 1915. The C.J. D., during their investigation in the Punjab 
Conspitacv, obta:ned information which indicated that certain conspi- 
rators had been active in Mandi. The clue was followed up, and it 
was discovered that from December 1914 to about June 1915 an active 
conspiracy was carried on having ag its object the murder of the Super- 
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intendent, the Assistant Superintendent and other officials; the looting 
of the State Treasury; the seizure ot the State, and the despatch ot 
assistance in men, money or arms to the Punjab groups. Five men 
were artested and tried. Mian Jawahar Singh, the leading Mandi 
conspirator, was sentenced to transportation for life, and the others 
to terms of imprisonment varying fiom 14 years to 18 months. 


MR. EMERSON’S DEPARTURE, JUNE 1917. 


Mr. Emerson left the State in June 1917 being succeeded by 
Mr. J. R. S. Parsons, 1.C.S. During his tenure of office at Mandi 
Mr. Emerson worked with a most commendable zeal and devotion to 
duty, and left his maik on every branch of the administration. The 
Regular Settlement had been completed, and to Mr. Emerson is due 
most of the credit for that great work. In addition to making the re- 
venue assessments he prepared two reports on general questions con- 
nected with the settlement, which laid the foundation for the reorga- 
nisation of the State revenue system on sound lines. He also prepar- 


ed a Wajib-ul-arz which safeguarded the rights and interests of both 
the State and the land-holders. 


THE RAJA ATTENDS THE VICEREGAL DURBAR AT LAHORE. 


On the occasion of the Viceregal visit to Lahore in Apmil 
1917, Mian Ganga >ingh, member of the Advisory Council, Mehta 
Ganda Mal, Assistant Superintendent, L. Sri Gopal and Subedar 
Raghunath Singh were in attendance on His Highness; and Mr. Par- 
sons acted as special Folitical Uihcer for the State. The Raja paid 
an official visit to Lord Chelmstord and had the honour of receiving 
a return visit. At all these tunctions His Highness displayed a dig- 


nity and self-possession remarkable for one so young; and created a 
most favourable impression. 


MR. PARSON’S ADMINISTRATION. 


Mr, Parsons carried out the reorganisation of certain de- 
partments such as the Secretariat, the P.W.U., Police and Education 
and put them on more systematic and up-to-date lines. 

The new Sarka Ghat Tehsil was constituted by division of 
the Sadar Tehsil into two. The headquarters were fixed at Sarka 
Ghat in the centre of the western assessment circle. Slight modifica- 
tions were also made in the boundaries of the Harabag, Sadar and 


Chichiot Tehsils. 
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Certain tolls and taxes, such as tolls on the Kanda Ferry and on 
the Khokhna Bridge near Pandoh; the grazing tax levied from tra- 
vellers on beasts of burden, were abolished in 1917-18 as they pro- 
duced very little and were rather vexatious. Steps were also taken to 
abolish the system of levying zakat (octroi) on goods brought into 


Mandi town. 
PROGRESS OF HIS HIGHNESS’ EDUCATION. 


The Raja Sahib continued his studies at the Chiefs’ College, 
and excellent reports were received about his progress. His bright 
intellect and loveable disposition greatly impressed all those with 
whom he was brought into contact. In order that His Highness’ re- 
ligious education might not be neglected, Pandit Brij Behari Lal, 
B.A., Shastri, was appointed Religious Instructor in 1918. The Pan- 
dit fully justified his selection and his influence over the Raja was all 


to the good. 


Mr, C. A. Barron,. Commissioner of Jullundur Division, 
paid a visit to the State in September 1918. He stayed at Jhatingri 
with His Highness. 


TWO SAD DEATHS ! 


In September 1918 the State was thrown into mourning by 
the sad death of Sahibini Sahiba Datarpuri, a widow of Raja Bijai 


Sen. 


In the summer of 1918 Vidya Sagar; the popular and high- 
souled Vaid, died of cholera and his death was universally mourned 
in the State. He was not only a very able Vaid, but as a man he 
was loved and respected by all. 


MARRIAGE OF DE! SAHIBA. 


Dei Sahiba Dhanwanti was betrothed on 27th Sawan 1976 
(1919 A.D.) to Kanwar Shiv Pal, grandson of Raja Ram Pal Sahib 
of Kutlehr. The marriage was solemnized on 2nd Phagan, and as a 
spectacle will long be remembered by the people of Mandi. The 
wedding party consisted of about 400 persons, including the Raja ot 
Salaugri, and were accommodated in a spacious and well-laid out 
camp on the Pandal Maidan which was lighted by electricity for 


the occasion, 
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CHANGES IN THE ADMINISTRATION, 


On the expiry of his period of deputation Mehta Ganda 
Mal left the State in July 1919, and was succeeded as Assistant Su- 
perintendent by Pandit Maharaj Kishen, a Tehsildar deputed from 
the Punjab, 


During his eight years’ service in the Mandi State, Mehta 
Ganda Mal had worked hard and conscientiously, and his integrity 
and knowledge of revenue administration were invaluable assets to 
the Durbar during the settlement work. 


LAW AND ORDER. 


During the Punjab disturbances (in April 1919) a proclama~ 
tion was issued to the people of Mandi for the prevention of damage 
to. State property and the arrest of any suspicious persons. A small 
Gurkha detachment with one British Officer was detailed from Dharm- 
sala and stationed at Mandi for a month. As a precautionary mea- 
sure the main roads were patrolled by the State Cavalry and some 
extra-police was enrolled. 


’ PEACE CELEBRATIONS AND WAR SERVICES. 


Peace celebrations were observed throughout the State by 
people of all classes and creeds on the dates fixed for the purpose. 


His Highness received a Kharita from His Excellency the 
Viceroy conveying the thanks of His Majestv the King Emneror for 
the staunch support rendered by the Mandi Durbar during the Great 
War. Throughout that titantic strugele Mandi had worthily done its 
bit for the Empire, The State gave 1124 recruits to the Indian Army 
and also gave away large grants in good land to its subjects in order 
to encourage them to take up arms in the righteous struggle in which 
Great Britain was engaged. Indeed, so extensive were these grants 
that hardly any good land was left in the State to be given away as 
a reward in the future. In addition to this enormous sacrifice the 
State gave 60,000 rupees worth of gifts, and over six lacs was con- 
tributed to the War Loans. Thus did Mandi keep up its traditions 
of loyalty and devotion to the Crown. 


VISIT OF HIS EXCELLENCY SIR EDWARD MACLAGAN, 


His Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, on his way to 
Suket for the installation of the Raja of Suket, made a brief halt at 
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Mandi on the 29th March 1920, and granted interviews to the lead. — 
ing Mians, and also to the ladies of the Harem, 


MR. PARSON’S DEPARTURE. 


In May 1920 Mr. Parsons proceeded home on long leave 
and Pandit Maharaj Kishen was appointed to officiate as Superinten- 
dent with Lala Sri Gopal as Assistant. On his return from Europe 
Mr. Parsons succumbed to a serious ilIness while he was trying the 
Nankana Sahib Case at Lahore. As Superintendent of the Mandi 
State he had done extremely good work in building up the adminis- 
tration on sound lines after the conclusion of the settlement. His 
sudden and untimely death came as a great shock to his many friends 


and admirers in Mandi. 


HIS HIGHNESS ATTENDS TWO DURBARS, 1921. 


On the 8th of January, 1921, the Raja Sahib attended the 
Provincial Durbar held at Lahore. Official visits were exchanged be- 
tween him and His Excellency the Governor. 


When His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught visited 
Delhi in February 1921, the Raja Sahib attended the functions con- 
nected with the Durbar, and again produced a very good impression 
en all high officials of Government as well as on his brother Princes. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 


At the close of the year 1921 the Sadar School was raised 
to the high standard and the staff suitably strengthened. The total 
number of the scholars in the State that year was | 146. 


DIRECT POLITICAL RELATIONS WITH THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 


In pursuance of the recommendations made in the Monta- 
gue-Chelmsford Report, that the more important Indian States should 
be placed in direct political relationship with the Government of In- 
dia, the Mandi.State together with twelve other Salute States was 
placed in such relationship through an Agent to the Governor-Gene- 
ral for Punjab States. Lieutenant-Colonel A.B. Minchin was the 
first Political Officer to fill this important post, and assumed charge 
of his duties in November 1921. He paid his first visit to Mandi to- 
wards the close of the year 1921-1922. He inspected the various 
offices and granted interviews to the ladies of the harem, and the 
prominent Mians and officials of the State. While inspecting the 
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State Forces he made the welcome announcement of a rise in the 
scale of their pay. 


THE DELHI DURBAR, 1922. 


e. The Raja Sahib attended the functions connected with the 
visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales at. Delhi and Lahore 


in 1922, and came in contact with many illustrious personages. 


DEATH OF DEI SAHIBA, SEPTEMBER 1921. 


| The State was thrown into mourning by the sad and un- 
timely death of Dei Sahiba Dhanwanti who breathed her last on the 
6th September, 1921, at Lyallpur. She had hardly been married two 
years when the cruel hand of death snatched her away, -She was a 
lady of many accomplishments, and His Highness, who had loved 
her like his own sister, deeply mourned her loss. 


HIS HIGHNESS STUDIED FOR HiS DIPLOMA. 


_ The Raja Sahib continued to make rapid progress in his 
studies at the Aitchison Chiefs’ College, and was reading for his dip- 
loma in 1922. In December 1922 the services of Mr. Gillmore as 
Tutor were terminated.* And Pt. Avatar Kishen Kaul, P.C.S., was 
appointed to succeed him. The idea was that the new tutor, by virtue 
of his judcial, executive and revenue experience, would be able to 
train His Highness in these branches of administration. 


HIS HIGHNESS’ BETROTHEL AND MARRIAGE, 1922-23, 


Having reached the age of 19, proposals for the Raja Sa- 
hib’s marriage were set afoot by the ladies of the Harem, and his 
relatives. He had been betrothed to the Dei Sahiba of Deloth, but 
as she was too young the Raja Sahib was not inclined to view the 
alliance with favour. The Advisory Council, therefore, cancelled the 
previous engagement, and negotiations were opened for an alliance 
with Maharaj Kumari Amrit Kaur, the onlv daughter of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Kapurthala. The latter having signified his consent 
the engagement was ratified with due ceremony, and the wedding 


fixed for February 1923. 


o Kip, Gillmanie waartutor to EL frome (9162-19220 and’ duchareed 


his duties very consc’eNiously and_ satisftactorily. 
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Grand preparations were made for the marriage. His High- 
ness arrived in Mandi in the middle of January 1923 to perform the 
ceremonies. He was given a most hearty and enthusiastic welcome 
by his subjects who had congregated in thousands to exhibit their joy 
and love for their Ruler by joining in the festivities. Day and night 
groups of village-men and women, dressed in their best and most 
picturesque gatbs were seen moving about the streets singing felici- 
tous songs. Feasts, processions and entertainments alternated with 
religious ceremonies and the necessary visits to the sacred temples. 
The tide of festivities reached the highest water-mark during the few 
days preceding the departure of the marriage party for Kapurthala. 
In glittering and gorgeous costumes the Barat boarded the special 
train, decorated galore with flowers and garlands, at Pathankote on 
the 4th of February, 1923, and arnved at Kapurthala the same day. 
En-route His Highness was entertained by Rai Bahadur Pandit Hari 
Kishen Kaul, C.I.E., C.S.]., Commissioner of [ullundur, who also 
joined the marriage party. At the Kapurthala Railway Station, the 
Raja Sahib was received by the Tikka Raja Sahib, Maharaj Kumars 
Mahijit Singh and Karmjit Singh of Kapurthala. His Highness was 
also met there by Colonel Minchin, the A.-G.-G., who had arrived 
at Kapurthala to join the party. A magnificent procession was form- 
ed, the Raja Sahib and Colonel Minchin taking their seats on the 
first elephant which was gorgeously caprisoned. 


The marriage ceremony was performed on the 5th of Feb- 
ruary at the Jalao Khana. His Excellency Sir Edward MacLagan 
and Lady MacLagan, Colonel and Mrs. Minchin, and other distin- 


guished guests were present to witness the auspicious ceremony. 


The guests were entertained with the lavish hospitality for 
which Kapurthala is so famous, and there was a round of the most 
sumptuous feasts, gorgeous banquets, garden parties, fireworks and 
other displays and entertainments. 


The 23rd of March witnessed the State entry of Their 
Highnesses into Mandi. To greet them arches of welcome had been 
erected at Ghatta boundary and several other places, and thousands 
of people from the ilaqga had gathered on the road-side to offer their 
Jai Deya to their Ruler. The whole length of the road, right up to 
Mandi, abcut 50 miles, was one continuous row of men, women and 
children who showered flowers on the Raja and the Rani, and sang 
songs of joy and congratulations. | 


The Capital was kefittingly decked out, and the enthusiastic 
welcome that Their Highnesses received will be remembered for a 
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long time. There were feastings, illuminations, fireworks and other 
displays and entertainments the like of which ‘had never been wit- 


nessed by the people of Mandi, Colonel Minchin and His Highness 
the Raja of Suket’ were the principal : guests. 


7. 


THE HYDRO- ea PROJECT. 


aaa? 1922-23 the Hydio-Electric Survey Department car- 
ried out a survey of the Uhl Valley. Colonel B. C. Battye visited 
the State and personally discussed the pros and cons of the gigantic 
scheme with the Mandi Durbar with a view to settling the terms on 
which the lattér would agree to allow the waters‘of the Uhl river to 
be harnessed; and afford other facilities: In consultation with’ the 
A.-G.-G. a draft agreement was drawn up. The scheme as pro- 
posed was to have three stages of development, and was calculated 
everitually to yield 24 lakh kilowatts of power: enough to supply 
all the cities in the Punjab and Delhi Provinces. 


’ RE-ORGANISATION OF STATE FORCES. 


As advised by the Government of India the State invited 
Major General Sir Harry D. Watson, Military Advisor-in-Chief, In- 
dian States Forces, to advise the Durbar on the question of reorga- 
nisation of the Mandi State Forces. Accordingly, Sir Harry visited 
the State in April 1923, and drew up a scheme involving an expen- 
diture of about Rs. 44,000 over the maintenance of 3 infantry pla- 
toons, one of “‘Palace Guards’’ and half a troop of cavalry, and a 
band. Reorganisation on these lines was eventually carried out and 
both-the units were named after His Highness, viz., the Jogindra 
Infantry and the Jogendra Lancers. 


JUDICIAL AND REVENUE TRAINING OF HIS H{iGHNESS. 


The Raja Sahib left the Chiefs’ College and commenced his 
Judicial and Revenue training in 1923. Mr. H. W. Emerson, Depu- 
ty Commissioner of Lahore and sometime Superintendent of the 
Mandi State, gave every facility in His Highness’ training in civil, 
criminal and revenue case work. With his usual intelligence and 
alertness of mind the Raja Sahib picked up the work very quickly. 


THE BIRTH OF UVRAJ. 
The 7th of December, 1923 will always remain a red-letter 
day in the history of Mandi, for it witnessed the birth of a son and 
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heir to Their Highnesses, For about a century it had not been given 
to the rulers of Mandi to welcome the birth of a son in the direct 
male line, and the auspicious birth of the Uvraj was hailed as a 
great event all over the State, and there were universal rejoicings. 


The namkaran ceremony was performed with great eclat 
and the heir-apparent was named Vashoghen Singh. 


' THEIR HIGHNESSES' VISIT TO EUROPE. 


Their Highnesses ee by Thakar Nihal Singh, a 
cousin of the Raja Sahib, and Kanwar shiv Pal left Bombay for 
Europe on 9th May, 1924. This was tls Highness’ first visit to the 
West, and the first in the whole history of Mandi Raj. At Miarseil- 
les His Highne:s was joined by Mr. C. M. G,. Ogilvie, 1.C.S., as 
Adviser. In Paris, a grand garden party was given in honour of 
his son-in-law and daughter by His Highness the Maharaja of Ka- 
purthala to which the elite of Parisian suciety were invited. While 
in Paris the Raja Sahib met the Prince of Siam, the British Ambas- 
sador Lord Crew, the Shah of Persia, and Princess Fewkie of Egypt. 
From Paris the party moved on to London where Major Toulmin, a 
retired officer of U. P. Police, joined as Adviser owing to Mr. Ogil- 
vie’s indifferent health. Their Majesties the King Emperor and the 
Queen Empress very graciously granted an audience to Their High- 
nesses; and later on the latter attended the Royal Court where the 
Raja Sahib had the signal honour of standing on the Royal Dais with 
His Majesty. Their Highnesses also attended a garden party at Buc- 
kingham Palace. They had also the pleasure of meeting H. R. H. 
the Duke of York, His Majesty's Secretary of State for India, Sir 
George and Lady Lloyd and several other exalted personages. 


: The motor-tour through the historic battle-flelds of Somme 
and Verdun proved most interesting and instructive, and enabled His 
Highneis as a soldier, to pay his homage to the last resting places of 
those heroes who had sacrificed their lives so cheerfully at the altar 


of truth, justice and liberty. 


Through the north of France the party proceeded to Bel- 
gium visiting, en-route, the beautiful and interesting towns of Din- 
nant, Spa, Cologne, Coblentez and Luxemberg. Then Their High- 
nesses went-cn to Zurich, and touring through the fascinating scenes 
of the Alpine ‘range crossed the frontier into Italy. Rome, Venice 
and Florence were duly visited, and their ever-present enchantments 
did not fail to wield their magic wand over Their Highnesses. After 
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paying brief visits to Vienna, Budapest, Berne, Laussane and Gene- 


va, the party sailed from Marseilles on the 10th October, 1924. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CHANGES, 


Pandit Avatar Kishen Kaul reverted to the Punjab Govern- 
ment service on the Ist of April, 1924 on the termination of his de- 
putation, As Tutor to the Raja Sahib, he proved extremely helpful, 
and succeeded in winning the latter’s lasting esteem and affection. 


Pandit Maharaj Kishen, M.B.E., was relieved of his duties 
as Superintendent by Sardar Dina Nath, Bar-at-Law, on the 9th of 
July, 1924, Lala Sr Gopal retired from service, after having served 
the State to the best of his ability for about 40 years, and the post 
of Assistant Superintendent was abolished. The post of Chief Judge 
was created and Pandit Kanwar Narain, Bar-at-Law, was appointed 
to it. The Revenue Assistant was designated Revenue Secretary, 
and Bakshi Brahm Das, who had rendered meritorious services du- 
ring the settlement and thereafter, was raised to the latter post. 


The powers of all the executive officers were revised and 
enhanced with a view to removing the evils of over-centralisation, 
and also with the object of inculcating in them a higher sense of 
responsibility. 


THE TERMINATION OF THE MINORITY ADMINISTRATION. 


While he was in Europe the date of His Highness’ investi- 
ture with full powers had been fixed for the 13th February, 1925. 
The long period of minority—1913-1925—-was now coming to a 
cloze, and the people of Mandi were eagerly looking forward to the 
day when their beloved Ruler would take the reins of administration 
in his own hands. 


During the minority, the administration had been in the 
hands of several able officers each one of whom tried to do his best 
for the State. During the twelve years before the Investiture the mo- 
ral and material progress of the State had been remarkable. The 
opening balance for the year 1912-13 was Rs. |,45,714; the closing 
balance of the year 1923-24 was Rs. 10,94,886. The most note- 


worthy improvements during the minority were :— 


|. Land Revenue Settlement. 


RAJA JOGENDRA SEN. 


-.2. Forest Settlement. 


3. A thorough overhauling and reorganisation of the va- 
rious branches of administration, e.g., Judicial, P.W.D., Medi- 
cal, Army, Righiee, Salt, Education, Veterinary and Agriculture, 


In many ways had Mandi progressed and developed, and 
in spite of the tact that the various improvements had entailed very 
heavy’ expenditure—as had also the’ several betrothals and marriages 
in the Raj tamily—the State was on the whole in a more prosperous 
condition in- 1925: than’ it had * ever been before. 


‘All honour to those who laboured hard and selflessly for 
the good of the State during | the twelve years’ minority administra- 
tion including the strenuous years of the Great War when all its ener- 
gies were cheerfully taxed ‘to the uttermost. 


THE INVESTITURE, FEBRUARY 1925. 


Soon after his return from Europe, and before the Investiture, 
the Raja Sahib proceeded to Calcutta for military training with the 
3/\7th Dogras, the Regiment of his’ choice, ‘stationed at Alipur. 


As might be expected grand preparations lad been made in 
anticipation of the auspicious day of the investiture, and Sardar Dina 
Nath, the Superintendent,- and’ his colleagues:had laboured very hard 
to make the event a great success. His Highness returned to Mandi 
on the 6th February after 9 months’ ‘absence, and-his safe arrival home 
was marked by s scenes of i immense public Yejoicings. 


The sins had. ‘all assembled at ihe Capital by the 12th of 
February, the last to arrive being Colonel A. B. Minchin,. A.G.G. 
Punjab States, deputed by His Excellency the Viceroy to invest His 
Highness with full ruling powers. Among the guests were Maha- 
raj Kumar Karamjit Singh of Kapurthala, Mr. and Mrs. Kelly, Dr. 
and Madame Roth, Rai Bahadur Diwan Gayan Nath, Major’A. M. 
Arnott, Kanwar’ Shiv Pal, Mr; Wadia; Miss Wadia, Major ‘and Mrs. 


Chesney and others. 


‘After the usual preliminary cathanad! of visits ites: His 
Highness and the A:G.G. ., and the performance of poojah and -at the 
Family Temple etc., the investiture ceremony was perfomed at the 
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magnificent Durbar Hall at 10-15 a.m. on the 13th February, 1925. 
On behalf of the Government of India, Colonel Minchin made a speech 
and presented a sword of honour and a_ Khillat to His Highness :— 


Colonel Minchin said :— 


“The Government of India have deputed me to invest your 
Highness with ruling powers, and in view of the closene:s and inti- 
macy of our relations during the past three years, no duty could give 
me greater pleasure. Your Highness was born on the 19th August 
1904, and after the death of Raja Bhiwani Sen on the 9th February 
1912, you were selected by the Government of India as successor to 
the Gaddi and formally installed by His Honour Sir Louis Dane, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, on the 28th April, 1913. Your 
Highness was first educated at the Queen Mary’s College, in Lahore, 
and in October, 1916, you’ joined the Ajtchison College as a day 
scholar, residing in a separate house under the charge of your tutor, 
Mr. T. Parker Gillmore. At the College your Highness was extreme- 


ly popular among:t the masters and boys and mad? friendships which 
will | hope, last you all your life. 


Mr. Gillmore’s services were terminated in December, 1922, 
shortly after which your Highness left the Aitchison College and began 
your training in judicial and administrative work under the super- 
vision of Pandit Avtar Kishan Kaul of the Punjab Civil Service. 
Thanks to the grounding Your Highness received in the various codes, 
which you studied with Pandit Avtar Kishan, Your Highness was 
able to take full advantage of your course of training in the Punjab, 


and | was glad to receive excellent reports from the Civil Officers 
under whom you worked. 


Your Highness proceeded to Europe in Mav, 1924, and re- 
turned six months later, after what must have vroved a most instruc- 
tive tova in England, France, and Switzerland. On Your Highness’ 
return to India you underwent a course of military training with the 
3rd Battalion of the 17th Dogra Regiment at Alipore. | have not yet 
received the report of the Officer Commanding of the Regiment re- 
garding the manner in which your Highness performed your duties, 
but knowing as | do the keen interest you take in your troops and your 
anxiety to promote their efficiency and usefulness | have no doubt that 
you acquitted yourself admirably. {[n this connection, | have much 
pleasure in announcing that His Imperial Maiesty the King-Emperor 
has been pleased to grant Your Highness the honorary rank of Lieute- 
nant with effect from the 13th February, 1925, | counsel your High- 
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ness to endeavour to increase your efficiency as a soldier, and thereby 
with speedy promotion to higher rank. 


Your Highness was married in February, 1923, to the only 
daughter of His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala, and I have to 
congratulate your Highness on the birth of the Tikka Sahib on the 


7th December, 1923, 


During Your Highness’ minority the Mandi State was ad- 
ministered by an officer of the Punjab Government assisted by an 
Advisory Council. Your Highness is much indebted to the British 
officers to whose labours the prosperity of the State is largely due. 
Previously to the death of Raja Bhiwani Sen, Mr. Garbett, 1.C.S., 
joined the State as Settlement Officer in February, 191]. He was 
obliged through sickness to take leave 8 months later and was succéed- , 
ed by Mr. Gordon Walker. On the death of His late Highness the 
appointment of Settlement Officer was combined with that of Super- 
intendent of the State. Mr. Gordon Walker was relieved in 1915 by 
Mr. Emerson, who finally left the State in June, 1917 on the comple- 
tion of the Settlement. In addition to making the revenue assess- 
ments Mr. Emerson prepared two reports on general questions con- 
nected with the settlement, which laid the foundation for the re-or- 
ganisation of the State Revenue System on sound lines. He also pre- 
pared a “‘Wajib-ul-arz’” which safe-guarded the rights and interests 
of both the State and the land holders. Mr. Parsons succeeded Mr. 
Emerson in June, 1917, and remained in charge of the administration 
until the 25th May, 1920, when he was succeeded by Pandit Maharaj 
Kishen, M.B.E., a Tehsildar of the Punjab. Pandit Maharaj Kishen 
worked as Superintendent till July, 1924 when he was relieved by 
Sardar Dina Nath, who had previously served in the Indore and Patiala 
States, and has been selected by your Highness for the post of Chief 
Secretary upon your investiture with ruling powers. Another officer 
to whom the State is greatly indebted is Mr. H. L. Wright of the 
Indian Forest Service who from 1914 to 1917 made a settlement of 
the Mandi Forests and prepared a Working Plan for their exploitation. 


During the period of twelve years that the State had been 
under Government administration, great progress has been achieved. 
The revenue has risen from less than 5 lakhs to about 12 lakhs, and 
the balance in cash and investments from under a lakh and half to 
about eleven lakh of rupees. 

Many improvements. have been effected, as for instance, the 
Land Revenue Settlement, the Forest Settlement, the re-organization - 
of the various services, the improvement of the salt mines, and works 
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of utility such as the construction of water works, guest-houses, sarais, 
dak bungdlows, hospitals, bridges, barracks, etc. A great improve- 
ment has been effected in the construction of ‘“‘“Ghatta Mandi Road”’, 
which, with the co-operation of the Punjab Government, has been 
made suitable for motor traffic. Lastly, there is the Punjab Hydro- 
Electric scheme for utilising the waters of the Uhl river, which, if 
adopted, is expected eventually to add an annual sum of 4 lakhs to 
the revenue, to supply all the electric power required by the State, 
and provide a railway from Pathankot to Hara Bagh which 
should greatly promote the expansion of trade with the Punjab. 


Your Highness is about to enter upon a goodly heritage, and 
| have every confidence that you will justify your selection by the Gov- 
ernment of India as the ruler of the State. During the period | have 
been in charge of this Agency | have been very intimately associated 
with Your Highness, and it has been a pleasure to know that you have 
come to me without hesitation whenever you required advice. The 
years have bound us with ties of affection and esteem which | trust 
will never be broken. I know that Your Highness has the welfare and 
happiness of your people greatly at heart, and feel sure that you will 
do your duty by them. A Rulers best asset is a contented population. 
Your Highness already has the love of your people, and if you rule 
them with sympathy, firmness, justice and understanding, as I feel 
sure you will, you will enjoy the favour of the British Government as 
be blessed by your subjects and by prosperity. 


It is fortunate that Mandi is far removed from the political 
dissensions with which British India is being torn. I advise Your 
Highness, whilst making every endeavour to exploit the resources of 
the State, to foster the continuance of the- frugal and simple habits of 
the population by discouraging the influx of foreigners. The Punjab 
Government will always be ready to train the State officials in revenue, 
judicial, police, excise and cther work, and Your Highness will find 
that it is better to utilise indigenous material for all appointments, 
save the highest post, rather than introduce men from the plains of 
India, whose habits and standard of living necessitate a much higher 
scale of expenditure than is customary in the hills. 


In conclusion, | need hardly assure Your Highness that | 
shall always take the deepest interest in your welfare, and that nothing 
will give me greater pleasure than to learn that you are justifying the 
high expectations | entertain for your future’. 


His Highness respended in the following terms .— 
““T must first cf all lift up --y hards in orayer acd forvent 


ae 
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thankfulness to the Almighty God for bringing about this happy and 
auspicious day when | have been given the proud privilege of assuming 
the reins of administration of my State. May the Almighty Father 
give me strength and courage to do my duty by Him and by those whom 
He has entrusted to my care, 


Next I must convey my gratitude to you, Colonel Minchin, 
for coming here as the worthy representative of the supreme Govern- 
ment to invest me with the full powers of rulership. As you are 
aware the Mandi State is one of the oldest principalities in India; but 
it entered into friendly alliance with the British Government in 1846 
when Raja Balbir Sen was the ruler. But it was not given to the lat- 
ter to live long and enjoy the peace and prosperity which resulted from 
the alliance. He was succeeded by Raja Bijai Sen of happy and rever- 
ed memory, whose name will always be remembered as a true bene- 
factor of the people. He enjoyed a long rein of peace and pros- 
perity unchequered by any untoward circumstances. He devoted 
himself to the welfare of the people of Mandi State, and gave them a 
hospital, a school, and other works of public utility like the Victoria 
Suspension Bridge built across the Beas in commemoration of the 
Proclamation Durbar of 1877 which the Raja Sahib attended. Later 
on another Bridge was built over the Uhl River. Both these bridges 
have proved to be an inestimable boon to the people in and outside 
Mandi State and in developing traffic between Kullu and_ the 
plains. The death of Raja Bijai Sen in [902 was deeply 
lamented and mourned over by the people of Mandi, and it is pathetic 
to remember that his sad demise occurred just three weeks before he 
was awarded the insignia of K.C.I.E., on the accession to the throne 
of His late Majesty King Edward VII. Raia Bhiwani Sen was the 
next ruler, but his was a short rule occupied chiefly by a programme of 
reconstruction work necessitated by the havoc caused by the terrible 
earthquake of 1904 in which about 1.500 lives were lost and property 
worth ‘about 10 lakhs was destroyed. Raia Bhiwani Sen also built 
the Durbar Hall in which we are assembled todav. On the sad and 
untimely death of the late Raja Sahib in 1912 I succeeded to the 
Gaddi at the tender age of 8. The administration of the State has 
since, and upto this day, been in the hands of the British Government. 
During my minority, as many as 5 Superintendents of the State had 
been entrusted with the work of administration, and | must take this 
opportunity of making an honourable mention of the very valuable 
work that has been done by Messrs. Gordon Walker, H. 'W. Emerson, 
and J. R. S. Parsons in various directions. Durine the last 12 or 13 
years of this Minority Administration great many improvements have 
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been effected by these able and zealous officers of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice. ‘lo mention only a tew of these improvements | would parti- 
cularly 1erer to tne setutement of the land i1evenues ox the State, Forest 
Conservation Kules, Shooting and Fishing Kegulations, abolition of 
the “‘Begar’’ and the re-organisation of the State foices. ‘These ofh- 


cers gave their best to the State, and we shall always be very grateful 
to them. 


During the Great War, the Mandi State was, | am proud to 
say, able to do its bit in the service of the King Emperor. Consider- 
ing the fact that Mandi is not a big State and also bearing in mind the 
dithculties of its geographical situation no one can say that Mandi lag- 
ged behind other Indian States in showing its devotion to the just and 
true cause, championed by our beloved King Lmperor. | am proud 
to remember that my State was able to give 1,124 recruits to the 
Indian Army, and gave away extensive grants of good land to its 
subjects in order to encourage them to go an hght in the service of the 
Empire at its hour of need. Over and above this, Mandi State offer- 
ed about 60,000/- rupees worth of gifts, and a sum of over six lakhs 
was contributed by the State and its people to the War Loans. 
this manner the Mandi State was able to maintain its proud tra- 
ditions of unflinching loyalty and devotion to the crown ever 
since it came into alliance with the Supreme Government. And it 


will be my most earnest endeavour not to allow the lustre and glory 
of these traditions to be dimmed. , 


In 


_ During the last 7 months the Mandi State has been in charge 
of Sardar Dina Nath, Bar-at-Law, who has had such valuable training 
in Indian States administration in high and _ responsible positions. 
Even during his comparatively short tenure of office he has already 
shown his administrative ability and many-sided gifts. [I am very 
glad to find that Sardar Dina Nath is effecting wholesome economies 
and lightening the burden unnecessarily heavy State expenditure. It 
is a matter of gratification to me to have such an able, cultured, and 
loyal official as my Minister, and | feel sure that | shall derive the 


greatest benefit from his advice in carrying out measures of reforms 
and development. : 


As you are aware | received the benefits of education at the 
Aitchison College, Lahore. My tutor, Mr. T. P. Gillmore deserves 
my warmest thanks for discharging his responsible duties in the most 
conscientious manner, and my best thanks are also due to Pandit Autar 
Kishen Kaul of the Punjab Civil Service, who was my tutor for aboui 
a year and with whom [ received my Revenue and Judicial training. 
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My six months trip to Europe has been of the greatest use io 
me; and | have just completed my Military training with the regiment 
of my choice the 3/17th Dogras at Alipur. 


And now allow me, Colonel Minchin, to say how immense 
is the debt of gratitude 1 owe you for all that you have done for me 
during your period of office as Agent to the Governor-General for the 
Punjab States. I feel that | have not enough words to express my 
deep sense of gratefulness to you. On every occasion | have felt that 


I could 


‘‘In you with perfect faith confide, 
‘‘As in a father, brother, guide’’. 


Colonel Minchin, you have always given me most sagacious advice, 
and | owe every thing of my development during the last three years 
to your disinterested and sincere guidance. How | wish it were possi- 
ble for me to continue to have the benefit of your valuable advice, now 
that I am called upon to take the reins of administration in my own 
hands; but unfortunately the period of your office as Agent to the 
Gevernor-General is now coming to a close, and | shall very greatly 
miss your kindness, sympathy and good will. On this occasion you 
have fu:ther mace me your debtor by giving me sound advice. All | 
can say is that | shall try my utmost to act up to this advice. | am fully 
aware of the great responsibility that, from this day onwards, will rest 
upon me. Indeed, for some months past I have been thinking of 
nothing else; and | must confess that there have been moments when 
I have actually felt overwhelmed by this sense of responsibility. | 
have a full realization of my responsibilities as a man; even more 
vivid is my sense of realization of my duties as a ruling chief. If | 
fee] that I enjoy certain rights and_ privileges as‘a ruler. | feel even 
more strongly that | have certain obligations too, obligations to the King 
Emperor, and also to the people of the Mandi State. | am not one of 
those who believe that life is merely a game of pleasure. | am determin. 
ed to make the best use cf my life, and | shall always try to play the 
game. |! enter on my task today in a spirit of humility, and it is my 
fervent prayer that the Almighty God may always keep me steadfast 
on the path of duty and henour. In my beloved wife, Her Highness 
the Rani Sahiba of Mandi, | feel proud to know that | possess a most 
helpful and enlightened partner of life, and | realise with a sense of 
great relief, how the burden of my onerous duties will be materially 
lightened by the presence of Rani Sahiba at my side. It will be our 
cherished aim to devote ourselves whole-heartedly to the service of the 
State, so that we may be able to leave it better and happier than we 
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found it. Colonel Minchin, once more let me offer you my warme:t 
thanks for coming here on the occasion, for all that you have done for 
me, and for the valuable advice you have given me today’’. 


~ 
Before and after the Investiture Mandi was en-fate, and the 
guests were entertained right royally. The fact that Mandi is 132 
miles from Pathankote, and all the guests, etc. had to be brought there 
in motor cais and almost every thing for their entertainment had also 


to be imported, reflected great credit on Sardar Dina Nath and his 
coadjutors. 


At the public Durbar held on the {4th February nazars were 
presented to His Highness the Raja Sahib; and he awarded Khillats 
to some of the principal officials of the State in appreciation of the 
meritorious services rendered by them during the minority. 


Sardar Dina Nath was designated Chief Secretary. 


THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEME. 


The project of the Uhl River Hydro-Electric Scheme was 
finally sanctioned by the Punjab Government and the proposed agree- 
ment between the latter and the Mandi Durbar was concluded on the 
28th February, 1925. Under the terms of the agreement the Mandi 
will get a percentage of royalty on the total output of power plus a 


certain amcunt of power free of charge along with the transmission 
line to Mandi. 


It is expected that when this wonderful feat of engineering 
is accomplished Mandi will be transformed in more ways than one, 
and will be able to develop its material resources considerably. 


The name of the place where the Hydro-Electric Works are 
being carried on was originally Shanon, but it has been renamed 
Jogindar Nagar after the name of the present Ruler of Mandi. Any 
one who visited Shanon three years ago would rub his eyes in astonish- 
ment at the marvellous transformation that has taken place. From 
a very small village it has now assumed the look of a modern, busy, 
bustling picturesque town. To do honour to the name of the present 
ruler of Mandi the place has been renamed Jogindar Nagar. 


HIS HIGHNESS TOURS THE STATE. 


; In 1925, Their Highnesses accompanied by the Chief Secre- 
tary, Private Secretary, Revenue Secretary and other officials made a 
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three weeks tour of Sadar, Hara Bagh and Chachiot Tehsils. The 
tour proved of great value trom the administrative point of view. At 
every stage public Durbars were held and local Jagirdars and Muafhdars 
wele received by His Highness, and the people were given an oppor- 
tunity to represent their grievances to the Ruler. This easy accessibi- 
lity to their Kaja was greatly appreciated by the people of the ilaqas 


visited. 
THE PRINCES’ CHAMBER. 


In the end of January 1926 His Highness proceeded to Delhi 
to take part, for the first time in the deliberations of the Chamber of 
Princes. He took a very keen interest in the discussions at all in- 
formal and formal meetings of the Chamber. His Highness had a 
private interview with Excellency the Viceroy, and also lunched with 
him and attended the Investiture. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS. 


In May 1925 His Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, Governor 
of the Punjab, passed through Mandi territory on his way to Kullu, 
and was the guest of the Durbar at Jhatingri. 


Lt.-Colonel H. B. St. John, C.1.E., C.B.E., who had © 
succeeded Colonel Minchin as Agent to the Governor-General paid 
his first visit to Mandi on the 16th of May, 1925 and spent three days 
at the Capital. At the special request of His Highness, who was un- 
avoidably absent during the first visit, Colonel St. John again visited 
Mandi in the following October. 


His Highne:s the Raja of Suket visited Mandi on the 25th 
August, 1926, and the customary presentation of officials took place. 
FREE AND COMPULSORY PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


At the educational Durbar of 1925 His Highness announced 
the introduction of free and compulsory primary education in the 
Mandi town, and within a five miles’ radius of it. This epoch-mak- 
ing announcement was received with acclamations by the people, who 
hoped that it would go a long way to remove the curse of illiteracy 
from within the State. If the experiment succeeded it was to be ex- 
tended to other parts of the State. 

ARMS ACT, 1926. 


An Arms Act regulating the possession of fire-arms was 
passed in March 1926, and orders were issued to take a census of 
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fire-arms throughout the State. Another object of the Act was to pro- 
tect game, which on account of indiscriminate shooting, had become 


very scare. With the object of preserving game shooting was pro- 
hibited for three years. 


PURCHASE OF HALL ESTATE, NAGGAR, 1925. 


The Hall Estate, Naggar (Kullu) was purchased by the Dur- 
bar for Rs. 46,433/- in August 1925. The Estate belonged oni- 
ginally to Colonel Rernick, and is one of the finest in the Kullu Valley. 


It has twc beautiful houses and a very extensive orchard where some 
of the finest fruits are grown. 


HIS HIGHNESS’S SECOND VISIT TO EUROPE, 1927. 


In February 1927 His Highness left Mandi for a second visit 
to Europe. During his absence the administration was carried on by 
a Council consisting of Sardar Dina Nath as Prezident, and Mian 
Ganga Singh, Mian Mohan Singh, Bh. Kartar Singh, I.F.S., Conser- 
vator of Forests, Pandit Kanwar Narain, Home Secretary, Pandit Brij 


Bihari Lal, District and Sessions Judge and Bakhshi Brahm Dass, 


Revenue Secretary, as members, 


CHAPTER XV. 
ADMINISTRATION. 


HE Mandi State came under British protection in 1846 after the 
Ist Sikh War, and its relations with the Paramount Power are 
governed by the Sanad of 1846. Before the Montford Reforms of 
1919, the Commissioner of Jullundur acted as Political Agent to the 
Punjab Government for Kangra Hill States. “The Reforms raised the 
status of the States, and consequently Mandi is now in direct relation- 
ship with the Government of India through the Agent to the Gover- 
nor General, Punjab States. 


The authority of the Ruler of the State is limited in certain 
directions by the fundamental Treaty of 1846. Under the Treaty 
the Mandi Darbar surrendered besides the usual political 
rights, its power to levy tolls or duties on goods, imported and ex- 
ported, as also the right to fix the price of its salt. 


These limitations apart the Mandi Durbar posse:ses full 
sovereign powers, or whatever is left of them after these important de- 
ductions. The chief executive power resides in the Maharaja who is 
also the chief magistrate as well as the one source of law. He exer- 
cises all the powers that appertain to that position. He exercises the 
royal prerogative of pardon; he makes laws as well as modifies and 
annuls them. The treaty of 1846 makes him responsible to the Para- 
mount Power for the good administration of the State, and the former 
is entitled ‘to remove any one from the gaddi of Mandi who may prove 
to be of worthless character or incapable of properly conducting the 
administration of his State." Thus the British Government possesses 
large powers of interference in the affairs of Mandi, and provides the 
one safeguard which the people of the State possess against the chance 
of the abuse of their despotic authority by their otherwise ab:clute 


rulers. 


The highest officer in the State after the Raja Sahib is the 
Diwan or Chicf Minister. He is the principal executive officer res- 
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ponsible for the general administration of the State. The other im- 
portant officers of the State are : Education Secretary, Judge of the Chief 
Court, Chief Revenue Officer, Conservator of Forests, Chief Medical 
Officer, State Engineer, and Officer Commanding Mandi State Forces. 


The annual income of the State amounted to Rs. 10,78,150/- 
in the year 1926-27 against an expenditure of Rs. 10,74,721/-. The 
main sources of income are land-revenue (Rs. 3,49,803/-) and forests 
(Rs. 2,73,685/-). Salt quarries are responsible for another Rs. 
1,30,141/-. On the expenditure side Rs. 1,56,155/- are accounted 
for as the personal expenses of the Raja, Rs. 1,19,000/- cover pay- 
ments made to the Government of India; education received Rs. 
44,533/- while the Army consumes as much as Rs. 74,114/-. Pub- 
lic Works Department was responsible for Rs. 1,91,642/-. The rest 
was spent on the establishments of the various Departments. _ 


For a State with a male population of nearly !,00,000 the 
number of boys receiving education is not very encouraging. About 
2500 boys were receiving education in 1926-27. The State has, how- 
ever, made primary education compulsory in the city of Mandi, and 
within a radius of 5 miles from the city. A start has also been made 
by establishing a girls’ school in the town where about 167 girls are 
receiving education. The State has one High School with 29 teachers 


and 601 students, whereas 5! rural schools employ 75 teachers teach- 
ing some |,774 students. 


Adequate medical facilities are provided in the State under 
the supervision of the Chief Medical Officer. The King Edward VII 
Hospital at Mandi does u:eful work, but the activities of the Zenana 
Hospital sometime suffer on account of the difficulty of obtaining a 
qualified Lady Doctor. There is a dispensary at Sirkaghat and an- 
other one has been opened at Jogendar Nagar. The State also main- 
tains Ayur Vedic dispensaries. There is a Raj Vaid at Mandi, while 
two Ayur Vedic physicians have been posted in the moffusil. 


__ __ For purposes of administration the State has been divided 
into 4 Tahsils which are further subdivided into I[llaqas. The land 
settlement carried out by Mr. Emerson in 1917 was productive of 


many changes in the administration of the State. An up-to-date ze- 
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cord of rights was prepared at that time which is proving invaluable in 
settling revenue cases. The Forest settlement was carried out by Mr. 
Wright in 1915, and records of rights of usages were carefully pre- 
pared. The State is retaining an Indian Officer of the Imperial Forest 
‘Service as its Chief Conservator, and under this arrangement the sys- 
tematic exploitation and development of forest produce is helping to 


swell the revenue of the State. 


A State geologist has been appointed who is busy carrying 
out a geological survey, and it is hoped that his research would yield 


far-reaching results. 


AT he most interesting feature of Mandi administration is the 
fact that, like the mediaeval kings in Europe, the Raja is, in fact as 
well as in theory, the owner of all the land. Thus no sales can take 
place without his sanction, no new lands can be brought under cullti- 
vation without his permission. The landlords hold land under vari- 
ous forms of tenures, the most interesting of which are the grants to 
local gods which have been made from time to time in order to enable 
them to support their dignity! There are other forms of religious 
grants as well. Some are held by the priests serving a_ particular 
temple, others were made when a Raja was particularly charitably dis- 
posed, and still others mark some auspicious occasion in the history 
of the rulers of the State. But as tenures of land they do not differ- 
much. Like feudal grants to the church, they are held on condition 
of performing religious services, and even when they are made to 
commemorate a supposed miracle, their holders are asked to pray for 


the Raja. 


Another form of land tenure was that by military service. 
Originally it was very important to have a fighting army in the State, 
and the only way to secure this was by granting lands to the Rajput 
followers of the Raja. Modern conditions, however, rendered the 
system useless and burdensome, and at the second land settlement of 
the State most of these grants were resumed! Unlike their European 
counterparts, the feudal barons, the Rajput Jagirdars did not form an 
influential class, and thus such a great revolution was easily carried 
out. They were, however, given a status as Malguzars, being held 
responsible for the payment of land revenue, They collect rent from 
the actual cultivators, and pay the State demand as assessed. 
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Besides these many other forms of grants were customary. 
Though flourishing under different names, they can all be grouped to- 
gether as grants made by the Rajas as the fancy took them. Some- 
times a servant or a favourite had to be rewarded, at another time 
some needy persen had to be relieved, a physician would sometime 
effect a cure, or a courtier would render some exceptional service. 


One class of grants stands alone. They are the mainte- 


nance grants made to the members of the reigning family, male or 
female, for their support, 


“Complications arose in the past on account ef the land reve- 
nue question being mixed up with that of the Begar. Begar, or the 
system of forced unpaid labour, began, it is said, in the seventeenth 
century, and is supposed to have been an extension of the ruler’s 
right to enjoy a share in all products of his peoples’ labour. Like 
the villains in medizval Europe, certain classes came to pay for their 


possession of land by personal labour; but unlike the European 


villains, this cancelled only a part of their rent obligation. Recently. 
however, steps have been taken to terminate the more troublesome 


varieties of Begar, and as a general institution, getting work without 
paying for it, has died out, _ 
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